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REWARDS WELL EARNED. 


Three important crises mark the life of the average 
in. The first of these comes when long trousers are 
onned, the second when he marries some woman who 
is sure is far too good for him, and the third when 
« retires from business. The remainder of life con- 
titutes the commonplace filling in between these im- 
tant upheavals. These three are the decisive 
pochs dividing time into sections of ‘‘before I put on 
ny first trousers, before I was mar- 
ed, before I retired from business.’ 


directed and a course marked out and followed closely. 

Little in his early life would distinguish him from 
hundreds of other Pennsylvania farm youths of con 
temporaueous days. He was born sixty-five years ago, 
in 1841, in Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania. His 
parents lived on a farm on the bank of the Youghio- 
gheny river, about eight miles from West Newton, 
and here the son of the euphonious name of Marcus 
Marcellus lived and fought out his youthful battles 


until he attained his twentieth vear. Rumblings and 











Man cannot live from one epoch re- 
rding point to another with facul- 
es dormant, animation suspended. 
lie must do his part, those thousand 
d more every day duties which 
ike the filling in between the parti- 


ms of life—the cradle, long trousers, 


e grave. The dimensions of life are 
tablished by the quality of the fill- 
vy, and of the quality of this filling 
» one is qualified to speak with abso- 
te certainty. There is left for the 
tisfaction of investigators the right 
privilege of contrasting the visible 
ceomplishments of one individual 
ith those attained by © others. 
It is peculiarly appropriate at this 
ime to set forth a few of the inei- 
ents and accomplishments which 
arked the life of Marcus Marcellus 











arr, from the cradle to the day when 
retired from active management of 
e Eastern Lumber Company, one of 
e greatest wholesale lumber dis- 
ibuting concerns of the Tonawandas. 
msideration of this character in- 
ides more than a mere recital of the 
siness ventures in which he partici- 
ted, because Mr. Darr has been a 
‘tor in the three great arts—war, 
ters and trade. His connection with 
ese has been in the order named. 
\nnouneement of his contemplated 
tirement from the active manage- 
nt of the affairs of the Eastern 
imber Company, of Tonawanda, 
ime as a surprise to his many 
iends. This announcement was 
pical of the Darr method of reach- 
g a conclusion, all details of which 
st are perfected and the results 


hen announced to those whom the de- 


ision in any manner concerns, Mr. 


Darr in a large measure has relied 








pon his own judgment, believing that 
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in one capacity or another from the beginning of the 
war until its close. While in the saddle in 1863 he 
was seriously wounded, but inside of thirty days was 
hack again at his post. Physical illness resulting 
from his wounds made a change of occupation neces 
sary. His superior officers recognized his condition 
and also his skill, ability and loyalty to the cause and 
had him transferred to headquarters, where ultimately 
he became identified with the secret service of the 
army, in which connection many special assignments 
were given him by his commanding 
officers and were faithfully covered. 

At the close of the war he returned 
to his home a thoughtful, almost taci 
turn man. Realizing that his educa 
tion had not been completed when hé 
entered the army, he secured a situa 
tion as tutor in Eastman College, a 
celebrated commercial -school at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., one reevgnized 
and approved by a mnuititude of 
(American business men, System and 
improved methods for meeting the 
needs of commercial affairs consti- 
tuted the special branches taught in 
this college. 

His experience in the commercial 
college at Poughkeepsie brought Mr. 
Darr into contact with Benjamin J. 


Lossing, of that city, who subse- 








quently wrote histories of the wars 
of 1812 and the rebellion, works which 
attained great circulation and made 
their author known to multitudes. Mr. 
Darr refers with some satisfaction to 
his early literary career as an assist- 
ant to this historian. With a view 
of rounding out his education, how 
ever, he decided after a few years of 
association with Mr. Lossing to accept 
a position as bookkeeper in Detroit 
for a wholesale hardwood lumber com- 
pany. During the next few years of 
his life several changes were made, 
the flittings from one place to another 
and from one company to another 
ever being with a view of improve- 
ment, these being in the ‘following 
chronological order: 

After leaving Detroit he went to 
Hannibal, Mo., where he was em- 
ployed by a commission house, sur- 
rendering this position after a short 
time to accept work with 8S. T. Me- 
Knight & Co., then engaged in the 
lumber business at that place. 8. T. 
McKnight later became president of 














the Northwestern Lumber Company 











ans would be perfected to better ad- 
antage within the domain of one 
nind and could be carried out more 
effectively after every possible con- 
tingeney had been provided for by 
the master spirit in an undertaking than if published 
to the world. While Mr. Darr believed in keeping his 
wn counsel, he was not.secretive in an opprobrious 
way. Cunning had no part in his dealings with those 
from whom his supplies were secured or those to 
whom he sold lumber. His business methods made for 
him and his company many friends among large con- 
sumers and the retail trade throughout the east, and 
also established a high reputation for both among 
the western manufacturers of white pine lumber from 
whom supplies were secured. There is nothing of 
the ‘‘hail fellow, well met’’ in his character, yet the 
many very substantial friendships he has built up 
stand as a tribute to his sterling worth, energy wisely 
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Seeking 


MARCUS MARCELLUS DARR, OF TONAWANDA, N. Y.; 


a Rest After Three Decades of Efficient Industry as a Lumberman. 


rumors of war disturbed his quiet life and shortly 
after the first shot of the civil war was fired he volun- 
teered his services and became a member of a com- 
pany in the Fourteenth Pennsylvania regiment. 

Mr. Darr’s record during the four years’ struggle 
is that of one of the faithful soldiers whose courage 
and obedience in e¢arrying out orders of their 
superiors largely were responsible for the outcome 
which now is conceded to have been for the best inter- 
ests of the country. His personal experience during 
the war would constitute a very interesting recital, 
but Mr. Darr is very reticent on this subject and does 
not encourage an exploration of the records of his 
services. He remained in the service of his country 


at Eau Claire, Wis., and is known to 
scores of readers of this paper. Mr. 
Darr remained with this concern until 
the latter part of 1877, and then came 
to Chicago, where he remained from 
1878 until 1880, working for Street & Chatfield, the 
well known wholesale lumber firm, whose offices and 
yards for years occupied a prominent place in the 
lumber district in Chicago. Shortly after Mr. Darr 
became identified with this partnership operation the 
firm name was changed to Street, Chatfield & Darr, 
being known by that name from 1879 to 1880. Dur- 
ing this time Mr. Darr became acquainted with the 
Chicago trade and proved in many capacities his effi- 
ciency as a lumberman. In the latter part of 1880 
he was induced to go north, moving to St. Paul, Minn., 
where he became interested in the C. N. Nelson Lum4 
ber Company. This company was one of the large 
(Concluded on Page 45.) 
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Where Rails 
& Water Meet. 


CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTION. 





IVILIZATION planted its feet upon the central 
Atlantic shore and rapidly pushed its way in- 
land. One of the obstructions encountered was 

st tvt vt! the almost continuous forest growth, reaching 

from the shores of the Atlantic far back into the 
interior, a distance no one was competent to estimate. 











Rapidly the forests give way to farms, the timber pro- 
viding shelter for the settlers and their stock and fuel for 
the long winters. Forests disappeared before the on- 
slaughts of the farmer, wood gatherer, and lumberman. 

When the requirements of New England no longer 
could be supplied from local sources, owing to exhaustion 
in some quarters and the difficulty and expense of cutting 
that which remained, pioneers pushed their way in a wes- 
terly direction along the shores of the Great Lakes. 

Tribute in this manner first was levied upon the white 
pine forests of Ontario and Michigan. 

Expioitation of the pine forests of this one time western 
country was due almost wholly to the people of the east 
having been educated to use white pine lumber for almost 
every purpose. Much of the lumber used in building 
houses was fashioned by hand to suit the purposes for 
which it was employed. White Pine was given the pref- 
erence because it worked easily and for the further reason 
that it could be depended upon to give a maximum of sat- 
isfactory service in any capacity in which it might be used. 

Sources of supply were ample, quality of manufactured 
product such as people of few countries have ever had at 
their disposal at anything approaching a parity of prices. 
The great question was that pertaining to transportation 
—how to get the product from the mill in Michigan to the 
consumer in New York or some other eastern state. 

This question largely solved itself during the summer 
months, when the great lakes and the streams which con- 
nect them are navigable. In the winter, however, when 
the fleets are driven from the lakes by storms, when har- 
bors.become ice locked and unnavigable, transportation by 


by boat is out of the question. 


‘As the logical result of lack of transportation facilities 
railroads, say in 1850, being inefficient and transportation 
rates very high, a number of distributing markets was 
built up along the southern shore of Lake Erie. 

During the summer months stocks were accumulated 
from which were the early spring demands of the trade of 
the adjacent territory satisfied. 

In contrast with the decadence of other markets was 
the rise of the ToONAWANDAS as points of assemblage and 
distribution of white pine. Chicago in its prime surpassed 
its eastern rival, but, limiting the comparison to white pine 
exclusively, the Tonawanpas today stand at the head of 
the distributing markets of the country. 


Naturally, a question arises as to the cause of this 
supremacy. 

The reasons are based on natural causes. The Tona- 
WANDAS lie at the foot of navigation. Water transportation 
proverbially has been cheap transportation. The cost of 
carrying lumber from Duluth, the head of the lakes, for 
instance, to the ToNAWANDAS is not greater than the cost 
of shipping lumber by rail or boat from Duluth to Chicago. 
In this case water transportation is not synonomous for a 
slow movement after being tendered to the carrier. 

When the movement of lumber by lake began and after 
this business had developed to an extent where it properly 
was Classified as an industry, the necessity of some con- 
venient point of transshipment and the storage of stocks 
became apparent. The Tonawanpas were a natural and 
logical selection. 

It was desirable of course, from the standpoint of the 
wholesale dealer to carry lumber as far as possible by 
water, particularly as the cost of transportation was no 
vreater when cargoes were destined for ToNnaAwANpbaA than 
where the boats stopped at intermediate points and un- 
loaded. Transportation cost naturally was considered. 

Attention, as a matter of course, turned to other de- 
siderations, among them the distance to consuming 
markets, yard room—which necessarily must be ample 
for storage purposes—and another feature of more than 
passing importance, ample water frontage. The Tona- 
WANDAS met every one of these tests when their merits 
were weighed and their advantages compared with those 
of other ports on the Great Lakes. 

This comparison was not merely favorable to the Ton- 
AWANDAS but so overwhelmingly apparent that they were 
chosen as a matter of course, rather than as a mature 
decision after lengthy investigations. 

Another important advantage arises from the rail con- 
nections with the east which the wholesale yards at this 
point now have at their disposal. Stocks of lumber at the 
TonAWANDAS are within a few hours’ trip of any consum- 
ing point in the New England and the northeastern Atlantic 
states. The railroad facilities are unsurpassed tracks or 
trackage rights having been established by such lines as 
the New York Central & Hudson River, the Pennsylvania, 
the Erie, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, and these roads through their connec- 
tion form an outlet for the white pine lumber stored in the 
yards at the Tonawanpas, from which points it is shipped 
to the consuming trade throughout the northeastern sec- 
tion of the country. 

In subsequent chapters attention will be given to each 
of the special features mentioned and others which are 
worthy of attention. See issue of August 18. 


Greatest White Pine Assembling and Distributing Market on the Continent. 
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ESTABLISHED 1859. 
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Office and Yards:—22d, Throop and Loomis Streets. 
Retail Office:—Throop Street, near 22d, 

















Pilsen Lumber Co. yi 


At our Chicago Yards we carry 
large stocks of 


WHITE PINE, NORWAY 
and HEMLOCK LUMBER 


9 
and can ship White Pine Lath and White 


| Cedar Shingles direct from the mill. 
IN Laflin and 22nd Sts., Chicago. 
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IR. E. M. WILEY, Pres’t ROUGH OR 
R. J. CAMP, Vice-Pres’t DRESSED. 
JOHN HARKER, Treas. 


C. T. STRAN, Sec’y. 


WLLEY, HARKER & CAMP CO. 


HEAD OFFICE, Flat Iron Bldg., 
NEW YORK CITY. 








BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston, Mass. Baltimore, Md. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Norfolk, Va. 
Pittsburg, Pa. Petersburg, Va. 











HAYER LUMBER CoO. 


*» MUSKEGON» MICHIGAN 








CAR SILLS and 
BILL TIMBER. 








LOGS DELIVERED DAILY 
AT MILLS BY RAIL. 


MILLS RUNNING SUMMER 
AND WINTER. 


TELECODE. 


White, Norway and 
Yellow Pine, Hemlock, Etc. 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 
MAPLE and OAK FLOORING. 


Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 
1324 Elston Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Ne. Gilbert Wood Split Pulleys 
@) SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. 


SAGINAW, MICH., U. S. A. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, | NEW YORK BRANCH, 
28-32 SO. CANAL ST. 88 WARREN ST. 
Cable address, ENGRAVE. A BC and Lieber’s Codes. 

SALE AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


S. L. Eastman Flooring Go. 


SAGINAW BRAND 
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SAGINAW, MICH. 
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FIR LUMBER »» LATH 


CAR AND CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


YARD STOCK, TIMBERS, 
CAR MATERIAL. 
LONG TIMBERS AND JOISTS 


OUR SPECIALTIES. 


Good Grades and Prompt Service. 
It’s a Pleasure to Quote You Prices. Write Us. 


COLUMBIA RIVER LUMBER Co. 


We use Telecode. 


517 Lumber Exchange Bldg. PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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TONAWANDA TRADE. 


While lumber dealers of Tonawanda are not hyper- 
critical, some of them are inclined to draw unfavorable 
comparisons between this year’s trade and that of 1905, 
particularly the latter part. The movement of lumber 
lias been in excess of normal and were statistics of this 
year’s business compared with those of any other year 
save 1905 the dealers would have cause for self con- 
cratulation. In Tonawanda it has been a case of re- 
‘lected or sympathetic quietness. Responding to an 
inquiry as to the state of demand, the average reply is, 
‘‘Oh, fair.’?? When making this characterization, how- 
ever, the dealer has in mind the state of trade prevailing 
last fall, which taxed his resources and those of the rail- 
road companies to handle the business. 

A mute tribute to this year’s demand is presented 
when a tour of the yards is made. In all of them, 
whether large or small, many bare spaces are to be 
found notwithstanding the heavy arrivals early this 
year and the receipts of many large cargoes each week. 
Demands being made upon the yards at the Tonawandas 
are not overtaxing their shipping capacity. It is sig- 
uificant of this well established market that those 
handling the trade have weathered the'change without in, 
curing any hardship. They have been inured to the 
fluctuating demand through many years of experience 
and are able to ride out a gale of heavy buying or glide 
through a ealm of light trade in safety. 

One reason for the equanimity of the Tonawanda mar- 
ket is the wide and thickly settled territory in which 
the lumber is distributed. The consumption of lumber 
necessarily is heavy and though influenced by the gen- 
eral feeling in other lines it cannot be shut off even mo- 
mentarily, because a certain amount of repairs must be 
made and certain large consumers must have stock to 
carry on their business. 

The pesition of lumber dealers at Tonawanda brings 
them in eontact with the great controlling forces in the 
lumber world. Reports of buyers who have made tours 
of the western manufacturing district are not encourag- 
ing. Stocks at the mills in nearly every case are found 
to be light, and the manufacturer in many cases has 
enough orders on his books to take care of this year’s 
cut as fast as it is in condition to ship. No concessions 
In price ean be secured either from American manufac- 
turers or those in the Georgian bay district in Canada. 
Realizing this condition, the eastern dealer naturally 
has coneluded that the stocks he now has on his yard 
will be worth more money later in the year than they 
are at this time. This has resulted in bringing about 
% deadlock, customers holding off as long as possible 
hut without shaking the firm conviction of the wholesale 
(lealer that his stocks are worth more than buyers now 
are willing to pay. 

As an outgrowth of this, business now is carried on in 





£ 


a somewhat unusual fashion, nearly all of the orders 
being received being marked ‘‘rush’’ and a great many 
of them being sent in by telegraph. This reduces the 
situation to a waiting game and for this the dealer is 
well equipped and well fortified, understanding from long 
experience that ultimately the consumer must have the 
material and being unwilling to furnish it at a price 
below that for which it could be replaced. 

With respect to the remainder of the year’s business, 
it has confidently, been predicted by a large number of 
operators that their trade will be equal to that of last 
year. This presumption is based not only on the gen- 
erally accepted idea of prosperous conditions in all 
parts of the country but on the further ground that the 
ear shortage will be exceptionally severe, which will 
give them an advantage by reason of their location and 
the great mileage centering in Tonawanda to which they 
have access. 


SHINGLE STRIKE SETTLED. 


A telegram from Seattle announces a settlement of 
the strike of shingle weavers. The settlement comes as 
a complete victory for the mill owners, as the union has 
declared the strike to be over and attached no con- 
dition to its decision. If this idea shall be ecar- 
ried out it will mark the disappearance of the last 
disturbing element which has militated against the satis- 
factory conduct of shingle manufacturing and distribut- 
ing business this year. 

To an‘ outsider, and therefore impartial observer, the 
strike in many respects was causeless and from all stand- 
points an unbusinesslike undertaking. Shingle weavers 
asked, in substance, that all the mills in the state be 
operated as closed shops, making membership in the 
union necessary to render the worker eligible for em- 
ployment. They asked further that every package of 
shingles manufactured be stamped with a union label. 
There is no dispute and no dissatisfaction in regard to 
rates of compensation; these to all appearances had the 
approval of the workers. 

No association of interests can afford to be unrea- 
sonable in its demands. There is a point beyond which 
concessions cannot be made, even where those in com- 
mand are disposed to comply with the requests made. 
The strike of the shingle weavers comes under the un- 
reasonable classification, and now that this view has 
been grasped it is probable the affairs of shingle manu- 
facturers will be characterized by more conservatism 
for a time at least. 

It remains, of course, to clear up the aftermath of 
this strike and to adjust matters on a working basis. 
One of the diffienltigs which inevitably are encountered 
in a case Of tis kind is to reconcile the nonunion and 
union elements. During the enforced closedown of the 
shingle mills many nonunion men have been employed, 
and some of the plants have been overated almost to 
their full capacity by the nonunion labor. The nnion 
weavers now are asking for their old positions. Manu- 
facturers nagurally will refuse to discharge the workmen 
whoteok their places. A condition of this kind fre- 
quently results in additional trouble, but usually of a 
temporary nature. The telegram states that the output 
should reach normal by August 6. Further it is said 
thirty days’ operations at full capacity will be re- 
quired to enable the mills to fill orders now on hand. 


TIE VALUES. 


Values of ties considered from the standpoint of 
service they will give are treated in a very able and 
concise summary by W. C. Cushing, printed elsewhere in 
this issue. This is a practical comparison of prices a 
railroad can afford to pay for treated or untreated ties, 
for steel or concrete or a combination of steel and con- 
erete. The basis of the comparison used is the white 
oak tie, with a life under normal conditions of approxi- 
mately ten years. This tie and its usefulness arbitrarily 
established a standard. Mr. Cushing from his experience 
and knowledge of the service which reasonably may be 
expected of different kinds of ties has compiled a state- 
ment showing the equivalent of an oak tie from a service 
standpoint in other kinds of timber and other material, 
the comparison being based on the years of service which 
any kind of tie reasonably may be expected to give. 

A careful consideration of the facts brought out in 
the comparison of tie values shows that oak continues 
desirable and in many respects economical. While this 
general statement holds true when the relative merits 
of oak are compared with those of other kinds of ma- 








terial, the railroads, according to Mr. Cushing’s state- 
ment, have a choice of using the oak or of buying some 
inferior timber, have it treated and laid without tie 
plates or special fastenings designed to protect the 
timber from the wear and tear of passing trains. The 
first illustration given means simply that the life of a 
standard white oak tie is equal to about that of some 
inferior treated wood, an ordinary spike being used to 
fasten the rails in both cases. When the price of oak 
ties is increased it is possible to pay more for other 
kinds of ties and also more for the treatment given them, 
provided, of course, that the aggregate cost and the 
length of service shall not be greater in the one case than 
the other. 

Absolute information in regard to the length of life 
of a treated tie is not obtainable from practical tests 
made in this country. Example No. 7 effectively places 
a limit on the outlay in treating inferior woods. It is 
said: 


With inferior wood ties costing 46 cents delivered and 
with creosoting treatment costing 85 cents, as in French 
practice, it will be necessary for us to obtain a life of thirty- 
six years from the ties in order to make them as economical 
as white oak ties costing 70 cents delivered. 


The LUMBERMAN calls attention to the fact that oak 
ties will increase in value as rapidly as those of any 
other kind of material, or more so, and every cent of 
increase in the price of an oak tie lowers the limit of 
service which properly may be demanded of other woods. 
It is held to be profitable now to treat softwood ties 
with a process costing 25 cents to 35 cents, and neces- 
sarily it will be but a few years until this cost of 
treatment can be very greatly increased and the rail- 
road continue to serve its own financial interest by their 
use. 





SHREWD* RETAIL’ BUYING. 


As it is universally acknowledged that there is much 
truth in the old saying that an article well bought is 
half sold, he is a poor merchant who does not aim to 
buy the best possible goods for the money. In lumber 
as well as in other lines there is an opportunity for 
discrimination when purchasing, an advantage which 
if taken by the dealer may mean that if competition 
is sharp he may be enabled to sell at a lower price 
than his neighbor, and if trade is running along in 
ordinary lines this advantage may mean an extra profit 
to the dealer who is handling the goods, 

While in a sense a board is a board, there is much 
difference in the boards which are shipped under the 
same grade name. Almost from the beginning of the 
white pine manufacturing industry there were millmen 
who had a high reputation for grades, the old Knajp, 
Stout & Co. Company, that operated in Wisconsin and 
cut out several years ago, being among them, while there 
were others who sought to grade as low as the specifica- 
tiens would permit and thus get*the last possible cent 
out of their product. Today there are milling companies 
doing business in the north of whom it is asserted by 
the dealers who handle their stock that, owing to the 
quality of the lumber and the benefit of the doubt that 
is invariably given to the purchaser when mooted grad- 
ing questions arise, they would pay $2 per thousand 
extra for the cut of these mills if they were obliged 
to do so. From these stocks an adept dealer can do 
considerable picking and still have as good grades as 
are obtained from some of the other mills. It is 
claimed by the proprietors of the latter that a grade 
is a grade—a thing as definite as that twelve inches 
are a foot—and that when the specifications have been 
conscientiously followed by the grader nothing more 
can be required. This argument, however, has nothing 
to do with the proposition under discussion, as the 
facts remain that there is difference in the quality 
of timber; that some of the manufacturers are less 
eager to get the pound of flesh than are others, ana 
having bought of the class composed of the latter 
once it is very natural that the dealers should con- 
tinue to buy of them. 

There is difference in the mill. work. done in the 
south as well as on the Pacific coasts’ When a dealer 








runs his hand along a piece of ‘Yellow pine flooring .’ 


and remarks that it is .as fine as silk. it means that 
the concern that sent out the flooring is. the one for 
this dealer’s money. Not every man who attempts it 
ean run machinery successfully, and to turn out the 
flooring, case and base that appeal to the taste of the 
fastidious dealer requires a knowledge of a machine 
and close attention to it. As automatic as the ma- 
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chines in a planing mill are, they require an intelli- 
vent brain to watch over them. Retail dealers have 
gone from one concern to another, halting in their 


rounds when the work was found that was wholly sat- 
istactory. There are many retail dealets who delight 
in describing to their customers the high quality of the 


timber from which the lumber handled by them _ is 
cut, the excellent work that is done at the planing 


mills through which their stuff is passed, and these 
dealers buy of the millmen who will meet the require- 
ments, 

In the south as well as in the north are manufac- 
turers who desire that the lumber they ship shall be 
as well seasoned as possible, and others apparently 
have little regard for the condition in which the lumber 
leaves their hands. Unseasoned lumber is an extra ex- 
to the dealer who handles it, nine times in ten 
necessitating handling it twice—sticking it in the open 
and afterward piling it in the shed. So much of a nuis- 
anee has this wet lumber become te the dealers that at 
present many of them when ordering Spee ity that the 
lumber may be shipped provided it is in good ship- 
ping condition, otherwise the order is to be canceled. 
Stained dimension may not detract from its worth as a 
framing material, but it certainly detracts from its 
selling quality, as side by side the purchaser every 
time would choose the lumber that presents a fresh 
appearance, 

In red cedar shingles there has been so much disap- 
pointment it is no wonder _ the product of the 
mills which have established a reputation of invaria- 
bly sending out a well manufactured shingle is eagerly 


pense 


sought. Perhaps fifty times the writer of this has 
been asked by retail dealers far and wide to name 
these mills. A poor shingle brings sore grief to the 
dealer who desires to sell the best and from whom 


his customers believe they can get the best. The car 
of poor shingles is practically an elephant on his 
hands. Frequently such shipments have been refused 
and not infrequently the dealers have been obliged to 
see their shingle trade go elsewhere until a desirable 
could be obtained. 

There are fence posts and fence posts, as retail lum- 
bermen have learned to their discomfiture. It is really 
surprising how often an inspector of posts will mag- 


stock 


nify a two-inch top into one that is alleged to measure 
three or four inches. Many posts, however, are hon- 
estly graded, and it is little wonder that the retail 


dealers should draw the line and buy their posts when 


they are able to do so of the men who will give them 
a square deal. 
The retail dealer wauts the worth of his money, 


which he is not getting when he pays for an inferior 


article the price that a better one can be bought for. 
It is dollars in his pocket to pay his dollars to the 
dealers and manufacturers who are alive to his in 


terests as well as their own. 


IMPENDING CAR SHORTAGE. 


Lumbermen have shown a disposition to disregard the 
possibility of a car shortage this fall. Exception to 
this general statement is found among the Pacifie coast 
manufacturers, who on account of a scarcity of cars and 
motive power which has affected the movement of their 
product for more than a year are disposed to look for 





the worst. Northern, southern and eastern lumbermen 
have had only a normal business during the last three 


months and the railroads have handled their traffic with 
reasonable promptness. 

The transition from a state of affairs where the aver- 
age manufacturer daily was called upon to refuse orders 
because of his inability to promise even reasonably 
prompt shipment to one where he is eager and anxious to 
secure the business has caused many to overlook the 
possibility of the movement of their product being 
very seriously retarded this fall by reason of a scarcity 
of railroad equipment. Lumbermen, however, have no 
guaranty that conditions which obtained in the past 
would not prevail this fall. On the contrary, judging 
by the known outcome of the crops in the central and 
the southern states, where grains are now being threshed, 
and the general volume of miscellaneous traffie offered 
for transportation, it is evident the railroad companies, 
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June sixty-five mills reported average cut of 88,685,623 feet. 
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notwithstanding the increased facilities which they have 
provided, will be as unable to cope with conditions this 
fall as they have ever been. It has been the exception 
for the greater part of the last decade when the fall 
movement of grain did not in a measure restrict ship- 
ments of other kinds of traffic. 

When the car shortage question is brought up readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are inclined to apply such 
condition solely to the transportation interests of this 
country. This view is not supported by the very con- 
servative and at the same time very comprehensive re- 
view given by a prominent eastern distributer, who said: 
indications I 
shortage ever 


From present judge we are approaching the 
greatest car known in the history of this coun- 
try. In part it is occasioned by large crops in the west and 
the unusual activity in all branches of industry. Manu 
facturers everywhere are their full capacity. 
Strikes in various lines of have been settled and today 
everyone is working, At some points in Quebec and Ontario 


working at 
trade 


they have been waiting two or three weeks for cars. Nearly 
every lumber originating point is affected by a great car 
shortage. On the Grand Trunk system many indignation 
meetings have been held and disapproval voiced because of 
the failure of transportation companies to supply equipment. 

There is need to say -_ little more on this ques 
tion. The movement of grain has begun and already 
in some centers the grain aauel has had a notable 
effect. Furthermore retail lumber distributers and 


consumers have during the past three months limited 


their orders to the necessities and logically will be 
in the market for large quantities. The outlook is 


not encouraging when viewed from this standpoint. 


JUNE CUT AND SHIPMENTS OF 
YELLOW PINE. 





According to the June report of the Yellow Pine 
Clearing House the greatest variation between ship- 


ments and cut is shown by the returns for that month. 
Both were exceptionally light when gross totals are com- 
pared with those for the other months of the year, the 
quantities reported by 253 mills dropping below those of 
223 mills in February. Total shipments aggregated only 


236,210,920 feet, with an aggregate reduction of 263, 
770,093 feet, making the net increase in stocks at 253 


plants 27,559,173 feet. 
A comparison of the 


net increasing and the net de 
creasing of stocks for 


six months of the year shows that 


notwithstanding the heavy stock loss in June the net 
reduction this year has been only 7,127,039 feet. The 


reports for the first three months show a total decrease 
in stock of 40,715,377 feet for the subsequent 
months, an aggregate gain of 47,840,416 feet. 
Returns for June show the efficacy of the methods 
adopted by southern pine manufacturers to meet market 
conditions as they arise. To use the terms employed by 
producers and distributers, early in June the market was 


three 


“shot to pieces, 7? “¢full or holes,’’ ‘‘soggy,’’ ‘‘slug- 
gish,’’ ‘‘ quiet,’ ‘weak,’’ ‘‘uncertain.’’ From this 


wealth of descriptives the individual chose that which 
appealed to him and used it vigorously, not that his con- 
demnation netted him any returns of a financial char- 
acter. Many of those who had much at stake decided 
to take things easy pending the readjustment. Stocks 
at the mills were in much the same condition as was 
the state of trade, and the period of quiet buying was 
utilized by many to fill in their broken assortments and 
get their affairs in shape for fall trade. Others held the 
lessened demand to be an opportunity for them to in- 
stall much needed repairs in their plants. The some- 
what emaciated total of production shown by the re- 
ports of 253 mills is the result of these decisi 
Reducing the June returns to a comparative 
shows shipments of 933,640 feet for each mill. The pro- 
duction was 1,042,569 feet when the total is prorated 
among the mills reporting. This is the lightest cut of 
anv month of year. the next in order being February, 
with a total of 1,166,872 feet or 124,303 feet more than 
the June output. June shipments are the lightest re- 
corded since February, 1905, when the average for each 
mill was 883,196 feet, or 50,444 feet less than the low 
record established in June, 1906. These two months only 
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79,141,305 feet. 
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fall below the 1,000,000 foot mark. 

Details of the production and shipments for each of 
the first six months of 1905 and 1906 are given in the 
subjoined table: 





SHIPMENTS. 










1905.—— ——1906.— 
No. Mill No. i 
Monti mills. shipments. mills. 
January 1 1,226,664 217 
February 883,196 
1,396,764 
1,404,823 & "163 141 
: ,443,480 1,138,491 
1,304,366 253 933,640 


January 
February 
March 


838, 427 











April \. . 
May 1,290, ne . 95 
PORE Kcssinisaraaseace 217 1,2¢ 3,026 1,042,569 


On the foregoing basis the mills reporting for Junc 
shipped on the average 370,926 feet and manufactured 

250,497 feet less lumber than in the same month of 1905. 

The total movement for June being 27,559,103 feet 
below that of the same month in 1905, it is only natural 
that various states into which shipments were made 
should show smaller receipts this year than last. This 
conclusion holds true only in what may be termed dis 
tinctly yellow pine territory, with one notable exception, 
Illinois, where an increase of nearly 6,500,000 feet is 
indicated. Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, Nebrask: 
and several other important districts show big decreases 
in the amount of lumber received, Missouri’s receipts. 
for instance, dropping from 39,955,216 feet to 20,437, 
696 feet, a loss of a little more than 19,500,000 feet, o1 
approximately 50 percent. Shipments to New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania and West Virginia and Mary 
land show very satisfactory gains, and the same state of 
affairs holds true with respect to Michigan, the increas 
being about 35 percent. 

A circular from the secretary of 
Manufacturers’ Association 
report of the Yellow Pine 
tains extracts from several 
reproduction, 





the 
was inclosed in 
Clearing House. 
letters which are 
and these are given herewith in 


Yellow Pine 
the regulaa 
This econ 
worthy ot 
full: 


We usually carry 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 feet of stock on 


hand. At the present time we have not over 6,000,000 feet 
Being short of a number of sizes and grades we are endeavo1 
ing to even up our stock, as well as to bring it up to 


normal basis, so that we will be in shape and have a 


good 


assortment for the fall trade, which we now anticipate wil! 
be exceptionally good. We are not in the market and ar: 
shipping but very little. 

Our stock is away below normal and we are very short on 


common grades, 
in the next 
yard and in 
trade. 


and as we anticipate a heavy 
sixty days we are 
sheds a 


demand with 
trying to accumulate on out 
our good stock of lumber for the fall 


You will notice a general desire on the part of manufac 
turers to increase their production, which if followed by 
majority can only have one result, that of a further 
in stock, which we fear will materially affect values; in 
order to the standing lumber and prevent wast: 
it is hoped the production may be so regulated that manu 
facturers can cut their lumber clean and not be compelled 
to allow the lower grade of logs to rot in the woods becaus: 
the price will not justify handling. 


increas: 


conserve 


The showing made by the report of the Yellow Pin 
Clearing House in a large measure was anticipated 
Realizing the inevitable trend of events, manufacturers 
arranged to meet conditions as they were rather than 
as they would prefer to have them. This determination 
was the result of individual opinion, based on the con 


mon sense idea of manufacturing what was _ needed 
rather than forcing the production of lumber and_ in 


consequence forcing the lumber itself upon the market 
at a time when it was not desired. 

A detailed study of the report of the Yellow Pin 
Clearing House, showing the origin and destination o1 


lumber manufactured and shipped in June, with con 
parative figures for June, 1905, should prove an inte) 
esting occupation to manufacturers of southern pin 


The table in full is reproduced herewith: 


1906. 

Georgia 
Alabama. and Florida. Total. June, 1905. 
32 20 253 217 
451,063 152,999 1,825,107 1,356,57:5 
953,905 3,300,175 2,736,775 
979,123 4,604,168 4,469,461 
837,261 1,806,692 1,325,48s 
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PETITION FOR LOWER RATES ON WESTBOUND HARDWOODS DENIED. 


Advices received this week state that the contention 
of hardwood lumber manufacturers for lower rates 
on their products from Mississippi valley points to the 
Pacific coast has been overruled by the northern rail- 
ways. From time to time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has pointed out the advisability of lower rates on west- 
bound hardwoods. Arguments in support of an adjust- 
ment of such rates are not confined solely to the de- 
sirability of enlarging the home demand for hardwood 
lumber. From the standpoint of the traffic man it 
would seem to the advantage of the railroad companies 
to reduce their rate and increase their traffic, thereby 
increasing the ultimate revenue which the transporta- 
tion companies derive from the movement of this com- 
modity. Eastbound traffic between Pacific coast points 
and the Mississippi valley is largely in excess of that 
going west. The railroads claim it is necessary for 
them to haul west empty 40 to 50 percent of the cars 
previously used in moving lumber, shingles and other 
commodities to the eastern markets. Further, it is 
stated that the cost of moving a train load of empty 
cars is at least 50 percent as great as where the cars 
are loaded. From the layman’s standpoint, therefore; 
any increase in westbound traffic would mean prac- 
tically a net gain in the earnings of the transportation 
companies. The statement has been made that ship- 
ments of hardwood lumber for western cities could be 
increased at least 100 percent were the rate charged 
reduced within a measurable distance to that applying 
on lumber shipped to the east of approximately a simi- 
lar character. 

The present rate on fir lumber, Seattle to Chicago, 
is 50 cents. The rate on hardwoods, Chicago to Seattle, 
is 85 eents, or 70 percent more than that charged on 
the eastbound traffic. On the face of this showing the 
rates on hardwood are unjust, and no argument that 
has been brought out by the railroad companies serves 
to offset this presumption. 

Whether or not the railroad companies admit the 


almost irresistible logic of the contention of the lum 
bermen cannot be said. Their decision has been 
rendered after the fashion of an oracle, without 
reasons being assigned. They doubtless have reasons 
satisfactory to themselves and to the interests en 
trusted to their care, which probably they do not feel 
it incumbent upon them to make public. 

Railroad companies cannot be distinguished from 
other large corporations in that human motives are 
the power behind the throne regulating the corporate 
act. Human nature, when considered in its commercial 
aspects, is synonymous for a desire to gain, and low 
ering rates on any commodity ordinarily is not con- 
sidered compatible with a satisfactory showing of the 
net earning capacity. In this case, however, it would 
seem that were the lumber traffic to be increased by : 
reduction in rate such action would result in inereased 
remunerative tonnage wholly to the benefit of the rail- 
road companies. 

Salesmen are constitutionally opposed to lowering 
prices. Railroad companies are not an exception, and 
while rates by force of circumstances have been 
pushed downward the concessions made have been 
grudgingly given because of the fear of seriously crip- 
pling the companies’ finances. The railroad companies 
find it difficult, if not impossible, in perhaps a ma 
jority of cases to restore an old rate after having con- 
sented to lower it. The decision of the railroad com- 
panies probably is due as much to a disinclination to 
disturb rates by complying with the request of their 
petitioners, because of the moral effect of such action, 
as to any other reason, real or imaginary. Shippers 
clamor insistently for lower rates. In many cases their 
claims are just, in others a full knowledge of condi- 
tions is not had or petitioners would realize in advance 
the inability of the transportation company to grant 
their demands. Railroad companies, as a rule, argue 
after this fashion: ‘‘If we give these shippers the re- 
duction asked for we will be smothered under an 


avalanche of similar requests from originators of othe: 
commodities, who will claim their rates are excessive 
or that we would serve our own interests by reducing 
the amount charged and increasing the traffic on which 
we collect freight.’’ 

Selling transportation is not to be compared with 
any other character of business. The thing sold is 
service, tangible enough in itself but not a commodity 
in the true sense of the word, Cost necessarily has its 
fair share in regulating the charge imposed, but cost 
is a variable factor, depending altogether upon the 
quantity of freight or the number of passengers 
moved. To the actual cost of carrying must be added 
what are known as fixed charges, which represent the 
investment in right of way, road bed, equipment and 
general expenses. Such charges remain practically the 
same regardless of the amount of traffic involved, the 
operating charge only being increased when an 
enormous traffic is handled. The operating charge, con- 
fining the meaning of that term to the bare cost of 
carrying freight from one point to another, is, as 
stated, variable, depending upon the quantity tendered 
for transportation. For instance, it would cost nearly 
as much for a train with its crew to carry ten cars 
from one end of a division to another as it would to 
carry twenty or thirty cars. It would cost at least 50 
percent as much to carry an empty train as to carry a 
full one. This gives rise to the necessity of increasing 
the traffic wherever possible, and_ it was on this 
ground that the contentions of the hardwood lumber- 
men of the Mississippi valley were based. Their peti- 
tion having been denied, there is left recourse to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and settlement of the 
case by that tribunal. Whether or not such action will 
be taken remains for the lumbermen behind the move- 
ment to decide. If the decision favor litigation suit 
doubtless will be brought within a short time and the 
question will be investigated by the court provided 
for this purpose, 





FACTS AND FABLES ABOUT A LIBEL ON A PHASE OF SOUTHERN LABOR. 


Some very false and wickedly libelous statements have 
been published recently by the Associated Press and a 
iuumber of its newspapers about conditions prevailing 
in a certain lumber camp in Alabama. The information 
Which was given by the daily press originated with par- 
ties presumed to have been employed in said lumber 
‘amp, to have found a newspaper reporter on the 
dock at Pensacola, Fla., and to have supplied him with 
i vicious statement, which the Associated Press and its 
lewspapers apparently swallowed without any investiga- 
tion as to the truth or falsity of the charges made. 
"hese allegations were with reference to peonage, abuse 
t laborers, the inference that the men were only half 
fed in the logging camps referred to, and that the for- 
igners particularly were illy treated, improperly fed, 
poorly paid and badly abused. 

The LUMBERMAN was unwilling to believe that any 
lumbermen in America were so forgetful of the best 
interests of humankind as to practice methods such as 
we hinted at regarding the Jackson Lumber Company, 
f Lockhart, Ala., which was said to be mistreating its 
employees. It therefore has investigated the subject, 
learning from the employers of the labor said to have 
heen mistreated that the charges were absolutely false, 
hat early litigation would demonstrate the fact and 
would probably result in the punishment of those who 
vere, guilty of making and circulating the misleading 
ind false statements. 

it seems that the Jackson Lumber Company, of Lock- 
hart, Ala., the well known yellow pine lumber manufac- 
turing concern, which employs between 600 and 700 work- 
men in its camps and at its mills and yards, has since 
lebruary last been shipping laboring men from New 
York to Lockhart on account of increase in operations 
and necessity for a larger number of men than it for- 
merly employed or were obtainable at the time at home. 
According to figures secured by the LUMBERMAN, the 
company has during the past year shipped from New 
York altogether 186 laborers, some of them with families 
and some of them without. About 75 percent of this 
labor was satisfactory and was composed chiefly of Hun- 
garians. The Jackson company also shipped a few 
Germans, Polish Jews, some Greeks and a few Italians. 
The last named class of foreigners proved to be unstable, 
unreliable, and after staying a short while some of them 
disappeared. 

It so happened that about two weeks ago one Henry 
Roderbeck, who had been at work at the Jackson Lum- 
ber Company’s camps for a short time, and in the employ 
of the company, was lounging on the wharf at Pensa- 
cola. Having made some statements which came to the 
ears of dock laborers, Roderbeck was soon thereafter ap- 
proached by a daily newspaper reporter said to be 
named Hayes, The latter proceeded to draw from Mr. 
Roderbeck au the stories which he cared to create and 
to detail, for Roderbeck looked like a man with a his- 
tory. When the reporter got his pump well working 


Roderbeck told him he had been employed by the Jackson 
Lumber Company at its logging camp; that conditions 
there were bad; that the company beat up its men, half 
fed them etc., and thus there was in the hands of the 
newspaper men the basis of a sensational article. This 
article was published at length in a local paper, and 
the paper which originated it, being the correspondent of 
the Associated Press, sent it out to all concerned; conse- 
quently the whole country was regaled with a sensational 
story of peonage and alleged abuse of employees by em- 
ployers. 

The facts as the LUMBERMAN learns them are entirely 
different, and it believes Roderbeck’s statements are not 
worthy of the slightest credence. It so happened, how- 
ever, that about two months previous to the publication 
of this sensational articie some men who had been em- 
ployed in the Jackson Lumber Company’s camps were 
lost in the woods. The woods foreman knew that they 
were lost, for the substantial reason that they left all 
their belongings at the camps. It was therefore neces- 
sary to find them in the woods, and the best means, and 
practically the only means, was with the dogs; this 
course was pursued, the men were located and were glad 
to get back to camp. 

Another incident brought to the attention of the 
LUMBERMAN, which was doubtless the basis of one of 
the stories developed out of Roderbeck’s alleged griev- 
ances, was to the effect that just previous to the print- 
ing of the Associated Press article referred to one 
Hungarian laborer stole some money and clothes belong- 
ing to a fellow laborer and ran away. The Hungarian 
who lost the clothes approached the woods foreman, Mr. 
Gallagher, and told him that his boarder had run away, 
taking clothing and money belonging to his host, and 
had otherwise acted very disreputably. Mr. Gallagher 
started in pursuit, caught the man over the line in 
Florida, brought him up to the line at a place called 
Paxton, and gave him the option of being turned over 
to the officers of the law at that point or coming back to 
the camp and settling the matter with his countrymen. 
The Hungarian, having had considerable time to think 
over the theft he had practiced on his host, freely chose 
to come back to the camp, and did of his own free will, 
and accordingly returned. 

The article in question claimed that the practice of 
whipping men had been indulged by the woods foreman 
or other representatives of the Jackson Lumber Com- 
pany. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN inquired into this 
matter carefully, with the result that it has been unable 
to get any evidence to prove a statement that anybody had 
ever been whipped in the camps of the Jackson Lumber 
Company by or at the instance of anybody connected 
with the company in any capacity whatsoever, except, 
about three months ago, one of the Polish Jews employed 
in the camp caught one of the New York laborers with 
his fingers in his trunk in the act of extracting therefrom 
such valuables as the aforesaid Polish Jew owned. In- 


stead of whipping him for this thievery, however, he and 
his fellow laborers wanted to hang the representative of 
the Bowery, who may possibly have been compelled to 
leave metropolitan scenes and join the caravan to the 
south as the next best thing to do for the time being. 
He also possibly thought he could secure a fortune 
quicker by stealing than by working, and therefore 
sought to prey upon his fellow laborers. The aggrieved 
party and a number of his friends wanted to hang the 
thief, and it was a difficult thing for the men in charge 
of the camp of the Jackson Lumber Company to restrain 
the Polish Jews from hanging their associate. In the 
absence of the woods foreman one day one of them sug- 
gested that they give the thief a whipping, and the 
LUMBERMAN has learned that his colleagues, who felt 
aggrieved and believed it was necessary to chastise this 
man in some way, did administer a whipping. This 
seems to be all there ever was to the allegation of the 
whipping. of laborers in the camps of the Jackson Lum- 
ber Company—a matter entirely resulting from this inci- 
dent narrated. 

Another statement was made in the Roderbeck article, 
or some such publication, that ‘‘a representative of the 
Jackson Lumber Company had put a negro off a moving 
train.’’ This act was looked upon as a very grave and 
serious wrongdoing on the part of the Jackson Lumber 
Company employee by the author of the newspaper article 
and deubtless may have been accepted as a recital of 
fact by some of the readers of these wild and visionary 
tales. The only basis for any such statement seems to 
have been, as the LUMBERMAN learns, that a negro em- 
ployee, driving a team, in a fit of passion struck one of 
the company’s horses with an ax. Another negro em- 
ployee, named Dave Williams, informed the woods fore- 
man of the dastardly act committed by the other laborer. 
Dave Williams, having informed on his fellow laborer, 
was assaulted with the ax in a similar manner, and was 
struck on the head with the handle end of the ax, escaping 
death only by the merest accident. The negro who 
committed this crime started to run away, and in order 
to facilitate his movements in getting out of camp 
climbed up on a moving log train. The locomotive en- 
gineer on the log train has orders to haul no man in from 
the woods except on the night train, and he refused to 
haul the negro willingly, but the negro was equally un- 
willing to get off the train. The train was stopped, the 
woods foreman called, and told of the trouble. The 
latter ordered the negro off of the train. He refused to 
get off and the foreman caught him and jerked him off. 
The negro picked up a piece of lightwood and came at 
the woods foreman with it, whereat the foreman, being 
the more alert of the two, managed to get a similar 
piece of wood and got in his work first. The negro was 
downed. However, he quickly arose, stating that he 
would kill the foreman or the foreman would have to kill 
him. The camp foreman, Mr. Gallagher, repaired to his 
office, got a gun and started after the negro, who may 
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be running yet for all they know, as he has not returned 
to or communicated with the camp since. 

The above will indicate that by having accumulated the 
stories which formed the basis of his attack Roderbeck, 
who was too lazy to work and has proved himself a 
romancer of ingenuous mold, construed all these little in- 
cidents into virulent violations of the laws on the part of 
the Jackson Lumber Company and gave some little plausi- 
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bidity to his story, but the LUMBERMAN is fully convinced 
that a heated imagination and a predisposition to lie 
were responsible for the statements which the Associated 
Press promptly swallowed, giving the world something 
‘*newsy’’ and supposed to be interesting in the shape of 
peonage stories, with Roderbeck embellishments of a 
totally unreliable character. 

The only possible violation of law in all that has been 





EVERY MICHIGAN HARDWOOD 


First and primarily because the old idea that each 
man and each business was sufficient unto itself has 
been outgrown. In a state of disorganized society one 
figure is made to stand out prominently on account of 
tne progress made as compared with the general ad- 
vancement. ‘This principle holds true when applied to 
an industry. Lumber manufacturing processes today 
represent the work, in many cases the lite work, of 
hundreds of gifted men. No one man would have been 
capable of creating unassisted a lumber manufacturing 
plant. At the outset he buys machinery with whicn 
Lo equip it, usually placing orders with a dozen or 
more concerns tor the mecnanical devices used. He 
secures a crew to operate his plant and their experience 
is something with which he has not nor has had part. 
‘he owner or the manager is the mainspring of this 
mechanism, but is powerless without well ordered aux- 
ilinry machinery. It is his duty to devise new schemes, 
to install new methods, to overthrow false economy 
and to relieve friction of any nature. If in the per- 
formance of this function he relies wholly upon his 
own initiative, his own invention, if he is left solely 
to his own devices and ingenuity, the plant whose 
operations he supervises will reflect the peculiarities 
and defects of this individual. If he is a narrow man, 
unable to see anything good save in what he himselt 
originates, the policy of the institution will be a nar- 
row one. If he be broad of mind the business will be 
conducted along broad lines. 

Here it is the association steps in and offers in- 
valuable assistance. Opportunity to consult with fel- 
low producers, to compare methods used at other plants 
with those he employs, to secure a better knowledge 
of market conditions, to get in touch with those men 
and those forees which make hundreds of small opera- 
tions one grand industry, is afforded by the associa- 
tion. One of the greatest works undertaken by the 
lumber organizations at this time is that which relates 
directly and indirectly to the conservative use of tim- 
ber. ‘his is a question of paramount influence. Not 


narrated in these stories had to do with compelling a man 
to cross the state line without process of law and return 
to the company’s camp, but the fact is, as will be proven 
when the matter shall come into court, that the man in 
question, whose experience is given above, voluntarily 
returned to the camp to make amends for his wrong 
doing rather than be placed in the hands of the authori- 
ties at Paxton, a town on the Alabama-Florida state line. 





MANUFACTURER SHOULD ATTEND THE MACKINAC MEETING. 


only does it affect the outcome of any lumber manu- 
facturing enterprise in a financial way, but this ques- 
tion has a direct and very potent intluence upon the 
general welfare of the country. No great nation ever 
was developed in a treeless area. 1n some parts of the 
world man has acquired the plain and subdued the 
desert, but ever in the vanguard are to be seen trees, 
emblematic of home, man’s activity and a nation’s 
growth. 

Hardwood manufacturers of Michigan have a pecu- 
liar interest which should bring and hold them to- 
gether. Michigan is the home of maple. Those who 
manufacture this wood have realized or should realize 
that the fact of the ownership of a preponderance ot 
raw material like a majority ot stock should carry with 
it control. 

1t is apparent, of course, that only through and by 
means of codperation and exchange of ideas can the 
general interest of the individual be improved. Such 
un exchange is the essence of the lumber organiza- 
tions, whose life depends upon the free transmission 
of ideas regarding methods of manufacture, care of the 
product and also relative to the state of demand, which 
in conjunction with the extent of the supply abso- 
lutely governs values. 

The individual hardwood manufacturer of Michigan 
is interested in the Michigan Hardwood Manutac- 
turers’ Association, or should be, because through it 
and through it only can he gain a concrete and 
authentic statement of the extent of the supply at any 
time and the probable nature of the demand. 

In a direct way is this knowledge offered to the 
operator, for it enables him to regulate his affairs to 
meet the known conditions of the market rather than 
to follow blindly his own ideas and his own judgment, 
which, though they be conceded to be of the highest 
order, yet are of necessity unequal to the deliberate com- 
posite opinion of all his associates in the trade. 

Attendance at the forthcoming meeting to be held 
at Mackinac island, August 8, means an opportunity to 


meet others engaged in the manufacture of Michigan 
hardwoods, to learn something of the personality of 
those prominent in business, to get this knowledge at 
first hand rather than as a hazy idea that Jones makes 
lumber at one point and Brown is engaged in the same 
business at another. Knowledge of this sort and 
friendships and acquaintanceships of this nature are 
valuable, not merely for pecuniary reasons but because 
they extend the horizon and brighten it. He is but a 
dull fellow who pores continually over matters of per- 
sonal interest and import; who sees no one outside of 
those with whom his business brings him into con- 
tact; who has no real interest in his fellow man 
save of a financial sort. Not only is he a dull fel- 
low, but one whose usefulness is limited and whose 
ability to serve hampered by the substance of his own 
disposition which comes between him and his true 
sphere. 

Business at this time is not so pressing that the 
average hardwood manufacturer of Michigan cannot 
find a few days in which to meet with his fellow pro- 
ducers at Mackinac island August 8. <A day or two 
away from the desk spent in mingling in a sociable 
way with others engaged in the trade will do more to 
relieve the tired brain and enable its owner to return 
to his work with renewed vigor than almost any other 
form of recreation that can be devised. 

All the lumber needed during the next six months, 
the next three months or the next month will not be 
bought during the forty-eight hours required to attend 
the Mackinae island gathering. The average manu- 
facturer’s share of it will be secured by those left in 
charge and so far as sales are concerned a few days’ 
absence will make no difference whatever in the year’s 
summary. No price can be set upon the knowledge 
gained from mingling with other manufacturers, but 
anyone who feels inclined to reduce it to a dollars and 
cents basis may rest assured that whatever money is 
expended and whatever time is taken will be repaid a 
hundred fold on the investment. 





UNITED STATES CONSULAR SERVICE UNDER THE NEW LAW. 


A new law governing the United States consular ser- 
vice went into effect the first day of July. This law 
classifies and grades the service, substitutes salaries for 
fees (excepting as to consular agents), and revises the 
salary list on a more liberal and equitable basis; pro- 
vides for the temporary transfer of certain consular 
officials by the president, the appointment of five in- 
spectors ot consulates and abolishes the grade ot com- 
mercial agent; partially Americanizes the service and 
forbids consular officers above certain grade to engage 
in private law practice; it requires consular officials to 
pertorm notarial acts for fees specified by law, abolishes 
personal fees (excepting as to consular agents), and em- 
powers the president to fix rates for certifying invoices. 

These provisions are all considered essential to the 
reform and perfection of our consular service, but the 
act falls short of what it should be inasmuch as under 
political pressure congress struck out from the original 
bill the provision for application of the merit system, 
without which there is no assurance of any permanent 
betterment of the service nor any inducement to the 
ambitious young man to prepare himself for the service 
or to enter it with the object of making it his life 
work. ‘The National Business League, which strongly 
advocated the original bill, urges that the only admission 
to consular service should be at its lowest grade, with 
promotion upward to the higher grades, precisely as 
young men enter business with a prospect of advance- 
ment proportionate to their demonstrated ability. 

The consular service of the United States has in the 
past had its recognized merits and defects. When it so 
happened that the positions were filled by men of ability 
and integrity and enthusiasm the results were so satis- 


factory that, on the whole, the American consular service 
has been considered by toreign countries the most efti- 
cient in the world; but every American who travels much 
abroad or has a toreign trade has had occasion to com- 
plain of cases of inetiiciency, stupidity and self-seeking, 
stead of a broad and inteiligent devotion to the duties 
of the office and the welfare of American commerce. 
The service has been as efticient as it has been in spite 
ot political influence which too often made it the retuge 
tor superannuated politicians or men of political pull who 
tailed in their own business. ‘There have been many ac- 
tive, intelligent and successful business men who have 
received appointments and devoted these qualities to 
the advancement of our foreign trade. Men of this 
character have brought the service up to an average 
efficiency which should be the minimum. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has always insisted that 
the service has often been unjustly condemned. There 
are advantages in the selection of men of business ex- 
perience rather than in entrusting the entire service to 
bureau officials, no matter how well trained and ambi- 
tious but who have had no practical commercial expe- 
rience. However, we are ready to admit with the Na- 
tional Business League that a trained consular service 
is, on the whole, more likely to produce good results than 
that which we have had under the past haphazard and 
political system of appointment. The league advocates 
the following additional provisions for the reorganiza- 
tion of the service, which were stricken, before enact- 
ment, from the bill of April 5: 

1. Removal of the service from the sphere of political 
influence by adoption of the ‘‘merit” system of examination, 


appointment and promotion of consuls. 


Creation of an examining board. 


3. A more comprehensive system for the transfer of con- 
sular officials. 

4. Minimum and maximum age limit of 21 and 40 years 

respectively. 
5. Consuls to be familiar with one modern language other 
than English and possess a knowledge of the natural, indus- 
trial and commercial resources of the United States, with 
reference to the possibilities of increasing and extending 
the trade of the United States with foreign countries to 
which they are accredited. 

6. Tenure of office to continue only during efficiency and 
conduct of the highest grade. 

7. Complete Americanization of the consular service. 

Most of the above suggestions can be accepted with 
unqualified approval, but some of them seem to us open 
to question. What is the meaning of section 4? If the 
provision means that the maximum age of appointment 
should be 40 years it is reasonable, and probably that is 
the interpretation to be put upon it. As to provision 5, 
it should be applied to all the subordinate ranks of the 
service, but if an experienced, successful and broad 
gaged business man could be secured at the outset for 
a more important consular position his lack of knowl- 
edge of any other language than English should not 
stand in his way, for vice consuls or clerks could be 
found to supply this deficiency. Genuine business ability 
is one of the first requisites in a successful and fruitful 
representation of United States commercial interests 
abroad. 

The National Business League purposes to continue 
its campaign for the reform of the consular service. 
The new law does not satisfy it, and should not, and 
we bespeak for it the support of the commercial in- 
terests of the country and especially of those which are 
concerned now or prospectively in developing the for- 
eign commerce of the United States. 





FEATURES OF THE SIXTH SEMIANNUAL MEETING OF THE PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION. 


In his complimentary reference to committee work 
President Griggs without specializing calls attention 
to one of the most beneficial results of association 
work. The victory won by the committee appointed 
to confer with the railroads and to protest against 
the enforcement of the schedule of minimum weights 
based on a percentage of cubical capacity naturally 
was peculiarly gratifying to the officers of the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The 
president’s tribute to association work in general was 
showered on the members of this committee. Had the 
protest against the establishment of the proposed 
schedule of minimum weights been voiced by one 
large lumber manufacturer or by a half dozen or even 
a score of them the representations probably would 
have been listened to quietly and courteously and it 
is even possible some concessions would have been 
granted. A sweeping victory such as that gained by 


the committee could scarcely have been achieved by 
any other agency than an appointed body represent- 
ing the lumber manufacturing interests of the Pacifie 
coast. The members of the committee representing 
the Pacific Coast association were aided and sup- 
ported in their effort by the committees from other 
lumber organizations ot the far west. The laurels 
belong not to the members of any special committee, 
but to the associations they represented. 

A great many questions of live interest to the lum- 
ber trade in general were discussed by those who ad- 
dressed the ‘sixth semiannual convention of the 
Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. It 
is possible here to make only brief reference to the 
more interesting of the discussions, reserving for 
future comment some of the topics of ever present in- 
terest which were touched upon. 

The redoubtable secretary of this association ever 


is predisposed toward introducing statistics whenever 
opportunity presents— sometimes when it does not. 
According to the figures he compiled the victory of 
the committee on minimum weights saved shippers an 
unjustifiable excess freight on their products of 
$1,708,000.23 annually. 

Satisfactory progress is shown in the brief reports 
submitted by the various standing committees. Chair- 
man C. F. White, of the committee on car stake leg- 
islation, told briefly of the fight that was being made 
on behalf of the various affiliated interests with other 
railroad companies to provide stakes and other equip- 
ment to safeguard lumber shipped on open cars. 

A historical review of the cargo trade, unusually 
complete and showing not only familiarity with this 
business but considerable research as well, was em- 
braced in the address by E. G. Ames. This was one 
of the meaty talks and contains much of interest to 
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those who would understand thoroughly the business 
of the present day by securing a working knowledge 
of that of past generations. The figures introduced 
show the magnitude of the cargo business and that 
25 percent or more of the total lumber product is 
shipped by vessel. 

Secretary Beckman read a paper prepared by R. 8. 
Kellogg, of the forest service, on ‘‘ Lumber Consump- 
tion and Production,’’ which closed with a prophecy 
of more economical handling of the timber in the 
future by lumber manufacturers and the introduc- 
tion of many branch manufactories with a view of 
utilizing the entire tree. 

‘‘Timber Values Here and Elsewhere,’’ by W. I. 
Ewart, agrees very nicely when quantities are con- 
sidered with the figures published by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN nearly a year ago. Full credit was given 
the originators and in addition a very complimentary 
reference to the effect that the conclusion reached 
seemed to be founded on excellent grounds. On such 
premises as these a prediction of greatly increased 


value for all stumpage is made, which the author is 


confident will be realized within the next few years. 

Among the other addresses was one by J. R. Weltz 
on ‘‘The Protection of Our Forests.’’ The trend of 
this talk may be given in the concluding paragraph 
as follows: 


When the persons and companies who are cutting and 
removing timber will burn over their logged-off lands as soon 
as they can be burned with safety, and when the people 
come to look upon the man who sets fire to timber, carelessly 
or maliciously, in the same manner that they regard the 
man who sets fire to a dwelling or other property, we will 
have above solved the question of protecting the forests 
from fires. 


Adequate protection against fire may be classed as 
an economic necessity. Residences, warehouses, stores, 
great oftice buildings, manufacturing plants and even 
cities can be,rebuilt in weeks or months if destroyed, 
but unless some precaution be taken to protect the 
forests years are required to replace them if indeed 





it ever will be possible to do so. A section of forest 
contains material for many homes. Owners of such 
property have every right to ask that their interests 
be conserved. People are beginning to awaken to the 
necessity of forest patrol service, realizing that those 
who pay taxes on great areas of timber land are 
reasonable when they insist that some steps be taken 
to protect their property. 

It is not possible to mention and comment consid- 
erably upon the many points brought out in others of 
the important addresses at the sixth semiannual meet- 
ing of this association. A very interesting and in- 
structive paper was that prepared and read by Ralph 
Phelan, of the forest service, on ‘‘Hemlock Tests.’’ 
‘Trade Relations,’ by A. L. Porter, gives a retail 
flavor to part of the proceedings and interjects some 
ideas which the manufacturer should give considera- 
tion. Other important addresses on subjects of gen- 
eral interests were delivered and are reproduced in 
full in the report of the meeting printed elsewhere 
in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FEASIBILITY OF FELLING TREES BY MECHANICAL MEANS. 


A great deal of interest and comment.has been aroused 
by a recent request in the LUMBERMAN relating to some 
mechanical device for felling trees. Operators generally 
iament the lack of progress along this line and point 
out that machinery used in all other departments of the 
business has been improved from time to time until now 
the devices are regarded as well along toward the per- 
fection line. In contrast the felling gangs of the woods 
operations continue to use saws and axes as has been 
the ease for years. The problem seems as difficult as 
that of perfecting some better way of shoeing horses, 
methods having searcely been at all improved since the 
first horse was shod. 

A sidelight on the uses to which a tree felling ma- 
chine could be adapted is furnished in a very inter- 
esting letter from an Arizona manufacturer, as follows: 

FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ., July 18.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Referring to editorial comment, page 24, your issue 
of July 14, relative to a saw adapted for cutting down trees, 
beg leave to say that for several years I have been convinced 
of the necessity of such a machine, and a year or two ago 
| wrote to the company at Ashland, Ore., which manufac- 
tures a machine that has been advertised in your journal, 
which cross cuts the logs into lengths after the tree is felled. 
1 suggested to them that if the machine could be also used 
for felling trees and trimming them, or a machine improved 
to do all three of these operations, I thought it would be a 
suecess, Last spring I also called the matter to the atten- 
tion of a woodworking machinery manufacturer in the east, 
but nothing seems to have come of it. 

I am satisfied in my own mind that I can build such a 
machine, but I haven’t the time. One point that would be 
greatly in favor of a machine for felling trees that I had 
not yet heard of any person considering is that even if you 
could not save money by felling the tree by machinery as 
against by hand, and did it for the same cost only, I be- 
lieve the machine would be profitable by reason of its cutting 
the timber 12 to 15 inches lower than can be done by hand, 
ind this saving in timber, usually a clear grade, would more 
than pay for the sawing operation. 

I think the greatest labor saving that such a machine 
ould effect would be one that could be utilized to advantage 


in sawing off large limbs. This, I believe, is the most ex- 
pensive operation to perform by hand labor, and a great 
deal of the west pine has large limbs, and often the expense 
of cutting these by hand is so great that the top log is left 
on the ground rather than go to the expense of trimming it 
by hand. T. A. RIORDAN, 
President Arizona Lumber & Timber Company. 

Some of the best mechanical talent in the country is 
considering this question and spending money and time 
and employing gray matter in attempts to provide a 
solution for it. A promising report comes from Charles 
R. Little, of Duluth, who in a recent communication sets 
forth what he has accomplished with the assistance of 
others. The general scheme of the machine he has in 
mind is outlined in his letter, reproduced in full: 


DuLUTH, MINN., July 19.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBEMRAN : 
Referring to your editorial on page 24 of July 14 number, 
concerning a tree sawing machine, will you kindly send to 
us the address of the concern making the request? 

Our Mr. Eddy and I have given this subject considerable 
thought, the result of which is a machine (not entirely com- 
pleted). The general scheme is a drag saw working hori- 
zontally from a pivoted platform. Feed, segment rack and 
pinion. Power, gasoline engine. Platform self propelled by 
gear, pinion and spool. Machine has been run at mill but 
not in woods. 

We have got to this point with the machine in question 
that we think it can be made a success, but have not felt 
like going on with it, owing to the expense, until “we got 
into touch with some one operating who would be interested 
in trying it and helping us to make it a success. 

CHARLES R, LITTLE. 


Assurance of the question being solved for all time 
is given in a brief letter by an Ohio reader who says: 


LEBANON, OHIO, July 16.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
I see in your editorial, July 14, communication in regard 
to saw that will cut down trees. I have a machine that 
will do the work and do it right. I have cut down trees 
3 feet 8 inches over in fifteen minutes and can also reverse 
saw and cut tree up into logs. It is a steam machine and 
can be operated by one man but I generally use two. If 


party wants machine if he will take the time will be glad 
to communicate with him in regard to it. 
L. C. GUTTERY. 

Asked for a description of the machine the author of 
the foregoing communication responded as follows: 

LEBANON, OHIO, July 29.—Editor AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Answering yours of July 17 in regard to machine will say 
the engine and machine are both on one truck; this truck is 
pulled by two horses. When driven up to tree everything 
is in line ready to start. You can drive this machine any 
place you can a two horse wagon except it takes about one 
foot wider space. The weight of this machine and engine 
complete is 3,200 pounds. L. C. GUTTERY. 

With all due deference to the wisdom displayed in the 
foregoing communications, the solution of this question 
according to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S idea does not 
depend upon evolving some new mechanical principle— 
rather upon the application of one now thoroughly under- 
stood and employed generally by iron workers through- 
out the world. The principle is that which operates 
the air driven drill and the automatic riveting machine 
used in making heavy boilers and in the construction of 
steel buildings. The great mechanical difficulty lies in 
the relative sizes of the instruments used, the drill or 
the hammer being small, compact tools, whereas a saw 
is larger and more unwieldy. It is more than probable 
that a careful study of the principle of the compressed 
air driven riveting hammer and certain modifications 
would enable machinery men to apply the idea to a saw 
which could be handled by one or two men, together with 
its complement of air hose, and applied to felling trees, 
cutting them into log lengths and clearing them of limbs. 
The air driven riveter does the work of five or six men 
and does it better and can be used in places where it 
would be next to impossible to perform the work by 
hand. Like adaptability or mobility must be possessed 
by the successful piece of machinery that will meet 
the needs of lumber manufacturers. From a layman’s 
standpoint the power needed to run a saw does not seem 
to be sufficiently great to constitute an insurmountable 
obstacle. The real question is, who will solve the problem 
and adapt the idea to a new purpose? 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


LUMBERMEN will be glad if the good people of 
San Francisco, in their dealings with the life insur- 
ance companies, will demonstrate to the public at 
large which of them may be expected to pay their 
iosses and are worthy of patronage. 





THE advance in the price of southern timber lands 
‘ppears to have scarcely abated. <A tract of about 
5,000 aeres of yellow pine and hardwoods averaging 
not much more than 5,000 feet to the acre sold six 
months ago for $8 an acre and only recently the pur- 
‘haser sold it to Memphis parties at $12 an acre. 
llowever we can console ourselves with the thought 
that such snaps are not to be found oftener than 
twice a year. 





AN INEXPERIENCED manufacturer. wants to know 
how to handle oak timber. If this may be regarded as 
2% request for a tip on how to make money the advice 
will be to turn all of the logs into thick firsts and sec- 
onds, 12 inches and up in width. 





THESE are the days when lumbermen all over the 
‘ountry are celebrating the results of a half year’s 
business with picnics, excursions and baseball and golf 
contests as well as individual pleasure trips. 





GENERAL RAINS have been welcome visitors over 
a large part of the interior recently. 





THE northern pine mills’ report to the secretary of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association showed 
Shipments for the first six months of 1906 substan- 
tially equal to those of the corresponding months of 
last year, which is considered remarkable in view of 
the light and broken conditions of stocks ever since the 
beginning of the present year. But the mills have in 
most cases excellent supplies of logs and it is thought 


that shipments, at least in Minnesota, will surpass 
for the entire season those of last year. 





AN EXCHANGE gives, without extra charge, this 
nugget of wisdom: ‘‘ Wood intended to be made into 
pianos requires to be kept forty years to be in perfect 
condition.’’ No one would care to dispute the con- 
densed wisdom of this observation, but at the same 
time certain skeptics would like to know if the mate- 


rial which enters into the construction of any piano 
was ever in perfect condition. Another, iconoclastic- 
ally inclined, is of the opinion it would require three 
generations to produce lumber suitable for the piano 
manufacturers, the first of which would buy the tim- 
ber, the second™manufacturer put it in storage, the 
third sell it to the manufacturer, providing that in 
the meantime he had not returned to the dust from 
which he sprang. 





NEW SCHEMES OF SHARPERS IN THE SOUTH. 


A clever trickster who evidently has some acquaint- 
ance with the southern lumber interests has been 
operating in and about New Orleans, La., for the past 
thirty days and is said to ‘have gotten $15,200 from 
a prominent law firm of that city last week. Accord- 
ing to the story, which has to a certain extent been 
verified, the crook went to a law firm to which, he 
said, he had been recommended, and placed in its 
hands a claim against a Baton Rouge lumber concern 
for $16,000, asking the firm to press it for collection. 
The claim was at once mailed, it is said, and almost 
immediately the lawyers received through the mails 
a check in payment of the claim. Simultaneously the 
claimant called at the office to inquire about it. Upon 
being told that the check had been received he in- 
quired the attorney’s charge, which was 5 percent, 
and asked that a check for the remainder be made 
out to him, expressing his thanks for the promptness 
of the collection. A check for $15,200 was accordingly 
made out to him, upon which he at once realized. 
Later it was learned that the check from Baton Rouge 
in payment of the account was bogus and that the 
account was fictitious. 

Another attorney was approached recently by a 
man who gave his name as McCall and represented 
himself to be a lumber buyer at Vicksburg, Miss. He 
stated that in settlement of an estate checks for a 


large amount had been made out, certified and placed 
in his brother’s hands, one of them to ve given to 
him personally as his share of the estate. His brother, 
he said, declined to turn over the check to him, and 
he asked the attorney’s aid in securing it. A tele- 
phone number was given and the attorney ’phoned 
the brother, demanding that the check be delivered 
and threatening proceedings in case of refusal. The 
man at the other end of the ’phone parleyed a while, 
and then asked that the brother call on him, promis- 
ing to put the check in his hands. Half an hour later 
the ‘‘client’’ returned with a check, apparently certi- 
fied, upon a Mississippi bank and asked the attorney 
to cash it and deduct his fee. Fortunately the lawyer 
in this case was wise; and he proposed that a bank 
be prevailed upon to cash it. Upon presentation the 
cashier said that the check would be accepted for 
collection, but he would not cash it unless the attor- 
ney guaranteed it. This the latter declined to do and 
the ‘‘client’’ withdrew the check, explaining that 
he would get it cashed and send the lawyer his fee. 
That ended the matter. Similar schemes have been 
attempted, it is said, in Baton Rouge, and in each 
instance the sharper has displayed great ingenuity. 
These stories have found their way into the local 
newspapers, but the names of the parties have been 
withheld. The bankers refuse to talk. 


: 
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AT THE TONAWAN 


Transportation has governed the location of the com- 
mercial cities of the world. Before the days of rail- 
Ways water transportation was the chief determining 
factor. Since the railroads have been built and or- 
ganized into great systems commerce has been less de- 
pendent upon the waterways, but still the combination 
of rail and water is invineible. 

rom the time that La Salle launched the first sailing 
vessel on the upper lakes at Buffalo in 1679 until now 
these lakes have been the pathway of a great and grow- 
ing commerce and along their shores have been built great 
cities. In this commerce lumber has figured heavily, 
though of late years waning in both actual and relative 
volume. So long as northern pine was the chief com- 
mercial wood of the country, and while yet the major 
part of its product was tributary to the great lakes, the 
principal wholesale lumber markets of the country were 
along these lakes. Chicago was easily the first, but 
from the time that the Erie canal was opened, in 1825, 
giving an outlet for northwestern white pine to the east 
it a time when local supplies were decreasing, there has 
heen a steady movement eastward from the Saginaw 
valley, from Lake Michigan ports and, later, from Geor- 
gian bay and Lake Superior. Some of this eastward 
movement has stopped at Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Sandusky and Erie, thence to be distributed by rail 
to adjacent territory, but the bulk has gone to the end 
of free navigation—Buffalo and Tonawanda. 

In the days when lumber was carried exclusively, or 
almost so, by sailing vessels Buffalo was the necessary 
terminus, because below that the Niagara river, pre- 
paring for a plunge over the limestone cliffs, rapidly in- 
creased its current. But when the steamboat and the 
steam barge, with or without its tow of barges, came 
into common use then Buffalo ceased to be the neces- 
sary terminus of this water route and the Tonawandas 
came into prominence. 

About ten miles below the point where Lake Erie be- 
comes the Niagara river there flows into the river from 
the cast Tonawanda creek. At the mouth of this 
stream, on the south side, is Tonawanda and opposite, 
on the north side, is North Tonawanda. They are oppo- 
site the center of Grand island. In the channel of 
Niagara river, opposite the mouth of Tonawanda creek, 
is a small island so located that the main current passes 
it on the west while on the east, between the island 
and North Tonawanda, is a natural and quiet harbor. 

Here then, at the Tonawandas and on Tonawanda 
island, was room for a bulky commodity like lumber. 
Land was and still is cheap in comparison with that in 
Buffalo and ample room for lumber yards eould be ob- 
tained at a reasonable cost. But this was not all. The 
Tonawandas have the advantage of the tracks of several 
of the most important railroads that enter Buffalo, and 
by switching arrangements of all of them. They have 
the New York Central, the Erie and the Lehigh Valley. 
Furthermore, the site of the Tonawandas is where the 
Erie canal strikes the Niagara river. From there it 
closely follows the shore south to Buffalo, but the Tona- 
wandas are the natural and the cheapest loeation for 
the transshipment of a bulky commodity like lumber 
from lake vessels to canal boats; and when the pro- 
posed enlargements shall be completed, so that barges 
carrying 1,000 or 1,200 tons can traverse the canal, the 
advantage of this location will be accentuated, for the 
enlargement of transshipment facilities, necessarily to 
be made by forwarders, will be more cheaply accom- 
plished at the Tonawandas than at Buffalo itself. 

As has been said, the development of North Tonawanda 
began in an aggressive way when sail was superseded by 
steam as motive power on the majority of vessels com- 
ing down the lake; but before that time some lumber 
business had been done at this point, and it is a curious 
fact that the first venture was in manufacture. 

The first steam saw mill was built in 1848 by Col. L. L. 
Payne. Perhaps before this time water mills had been 
in existence, driven by the power of Tonawanda creek. 
About this same time the locality began to develop along 
general commercial lines. In 1849 some people in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, recognizing the possibilities of the place, or- 
ganized the Cleveland Commercial Company and _ built 
warehouses, docks and elevators similar to those at Buf- 
falo. So rapid was the growth of the Tonawandas that 
in 1853, four years later, the Niagara river at this point 
was jammed with steamers and schooners bringing from 
the west flour, pork, grain and live stock, to be trans- 
ferred to cars and canal boats and transported east. 

At this time the forests of Maine, New Hampshire and 
other states had not become so seriously depleted that 
lumber was a conspicuous feature of the Tonawanda 
transfer business. We may here quote from Volume II 
of the History of the Lumber Industry of America, now 
being prepared: 


The first cargo of lumber was shipped there [Tonawanda] 
from Canada in 1857 by Bronson & Co. In 1859 the elevator 
burned and Tonawanda entered upon an era of hard times. 
Then the stave business came to the rescue and for a time 
Butts & Co, and their successors, J. A. McDougall & Co., 
received considerable quantities of material for manufacture 
at their stave mill. Then William Emerson provided Tona- 
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wanda with a new industry by building a planing mill and 
woodworking factory. Ie was a pioneer operator in this 
line at Tonawanda and numerous sash and door factories 
have been built in pursuance of his example. By the year 
1865 Tonawanda had become an important point in the 
general lumber business of the country and it continued to 
increase its lumber trade until 1890, when it attained its 
maximum. 

Perhaps the man to whom the Tonawandas are most 
indebted for their prominence in the lumber trade is 
Hon. H. P. Smith, who conceived the idea of rafting 
logs from Canada and the northwest tv Tonawanda for 
manufacture. This was in the early *60s. The experi- 
ment was successful, and though the mills have disap- 
peared the position of North Tonawanda as a great 
wholesale lumber market may be traced back to this 
venture. Other mills followed that of Mr. Smith, but 
by 1870 saw mills had had their day for everything ex- 
cept timber production and sawed lumber had begun 
coming from western mills and yards were being estab- 
lished. When in 1871 the receipts of lumber by lake 
reached 52,000,000 feet it was thought by Tonawandians 
of that time to be an enormous business, but in 1872 
the amount doubled and before the decade had closed 
began a phenomenal increase in the business which 
reached its culmination in 1890, when the enormous quan- 
tity of 718,651,000 feet was received at the Tonawandas. 
Practically all of it was white pine and it came from 
practically every lumber producing point on the upper 
lakes, including those in Canada. The following table 
shows the receipts of lumber, lath and shingles during 
the thirty-three years from 1873 to 1905, inclusive: 












Lumber, Lath, Shingles, 
YEAR— feet. pieces. — pieces. 
Aenea eer eye 104,999,000 1,258,000 1,112,000 
OE Sirc.s ss lesecceaiere 144,754,000 1,506,000 10,822,500 
(1 Sere tase 155,384,805 6,559,200 13,088,509 
DOP Se a casclee ss 207,728,227 6,187,770 18,907,500 
| reer cre 221,897,007 5,126,000 23,249,200 
IG on calasaiayeteecane 206,655,122 3,629,300 21,435,500 
eee 250,699,043 5,606,400 30,122,000 
Ns avongic ete revea ts 323,370,814 1,249,600 22,920,000 
| ear errr 415,070,913 282,000 24,271,000 
Rare orarear re 433,241,000 419,000 38,312,000 
ES ee ce 398,871,052 6,031,850 55,817,000 
TN Garaesie aie seoesdincs 493,268,223 16,367,000 66,285,000 
MD ise :cce are. ai6 ecu 498,631,400 7,652,000 52,004,000 
505,425,000 11,883,000 52,825,000 
501,237,850 4,096,000 53,435,000 
PIES 5-4 arichecacenezacens 269,522,200 16,617,300 64,903,000 
ie eai0 Res 676,017,260 11,506,000 68,712,000 
ira 6.0600 eee 718,650,900 13,039,600 52,232,300 
Ee 6-0-0: 64.008 wack 505,512,000 8,209,800 53,561,000 
R605 620 qon ee 498,005,000 6,342,245 2,809,300 
e650 Salsas 430,249,000 3,232,600 35,257,400 
PEA 6651405000 406,538,000 8,495,450 31,478,700 
DRI isca' 0: 78:-¥-02srene) sie 421,373,500 8,547,000 41,310,650 
i eran 489,675,500 7,186,750 35,822,750 
i | ae ... 601,376,450 7,528,300 48,501,200 
ae err 479,066,136 3,501,500 78,674,500 
IO eivecacerenensiae.a3x 541,576,959 1,679,350 14,491,461 
I 54-4:0 cae ss00u 409,728,377 1,795,450 55,764,000 
J eee are 451,596,420 3,394,050 16,821,750 
NIG avo:i0:ceratece 4p se 406,922,933 2,318,000 12,969,000 
ab 5 cornctce eckss 458,555,122 1,216,000 22,438,000 
oc ea er 414,806,949 3,540,950 2,340,800 
Ms 6 eke eed 465,139,603 3,030,900 


*By water only. 


Up to 1885 Tonawanda island lay almost un- 
utilized opposite the docks of North Tonawanda—it was 
covered with forests, fruit farms and swamps—but in 
that year it was purchased of William Wilkeson by 
James R. Smith and Theodore 8S. Fassett, who pro- 
ceeded to its development as a lumber district. The 
outlay was large, for its surface was irregular and it 
was not connected with the mainland by bridges; but 
it was cleared and graded, docks were built and a rail- 
road and wagon drawbridge was constructed and _ its 
entire surface was devoted to the storage, dressing and 
handling of lumber. The improvement of the island was 
practically completed by 1890 with most convenient and 
safe storage for over a hundred million feet of lumber. 
North Tonawanda has between four and five miles of 
water front provided with ample dock facilities, while 
about two miles is the frontage of Tonawanda island. 

It will be observed in glancing over the preceding 
table that the lumber receipts of the Tonawandas have 
been markedly uniform in the main. There have been 
some lean years and some fat ones, but on the whole the 
figures have averaged about 450,000,000 feet a year and 
the average does not vary materially now from what 
it did twenty years ago. When the tremendous decrease 
in the output of northern pine and the increasing dispo- 
sition to ship direct from mills to points of consumption 
by rail are considered this fact is a remarkable one. 
While other markets have been declining in their 
handlings of northern pine Tonawanda has’ practically 
held its own and it is today, undoubtedly, second only 
to Chicago in its wholesale handling of northern pine and 
perhaps surpasses it, for Chicago’s receipts are extremely 
varied in kind and much of-its northern pine is sold 
locally in a retail way, while the consumption of the 
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DAS, WHERE RAILS AND WATER MEET. — 


Tonawandas is comparatively nothing. If the facts could 
be ascertained for a certainty it very likely would be 
found that Tonawanda is the greatest wholesale white 
pine market in the country and in the world. 

The canal, the lakes and steam navigation made the 
Tonawandas, though the railroads fostered the growth 
and assisted in the present development; for not only 
do the dealers handle the product of the white pine 
mills along Georgian bay and on the lakes and of the 
hardwood mills tributary to lake traffic but large quan 
tities of lumber are now brought in by rail from all the 
hardwood districts of the United States and from the 
interior pine mills of Canada. So, while pine remains 
the chief commodity, there have been added to the Tona- 
wandas’ stocks other elements which go to make it a 
well rounded market. 

The question may be asked why the Tonawandas 
maintained their pine business so near its highest point 
when most other markets have been falling away. It 
is, in brief, because of the conservatism of the east 
and because of the greater remoteness of the yellow 
pine producing sections from the east than from the 
central part of the country and the west. AJl that part 
of the United States north and east of a line drawn 
from New York city to Pittsburg and thence to Buffalo 
is a section of fixed habits and rigid commercial customs. 
It was originally a white pine country, having enough 
of that wood in each locality for local requirements, and 
became so wedded to white pine that no riva’ rould 
usurp its place. When its own supplies were exhausted 
it looked to Canada and to Michigan. Even today white 
pine is demanded by a considerable proportion of the 
lumber dealers and woodworkers of all that large and 
populous region. 

In the west white pine was perhaps as highly ap- 
preciated, but was not so insistently demanded. A little 
matter of price would change the fealty of consumer 
and dealer alike in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and 
Kansas from white pine to almost any other wood that 
could be made to serve the purpose. The majority of 
buyers in the east still are willing to pay for the luxury 
of satisfying their preference. The,result is that the 
bulk of the best pine product of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and west Ontario goes to the east and the 
great point of transshipment, which is Tonawanda, sees 
its business maintained in nearly its former proportions. 
Even long decadent markets like Albany and Bwlington, 
Vt., still maintain a pine wholesale business of some im- 
portance, and if the man who thinks that white pine is 
no longer cut and that pine uppers are a reminiscence 
will go to these points he will open his eyes with aston 
ishment at the magnitude and quality of stocks he will 
find. They are not gathered togecher easily in these 
days, but gathered they are from a multitude of sources 
by rail and water, picked out of the still enormous out 
put of mostly common—very common—lumber. Remem 
ber that there is always in pile in the Tonawandas of 
graded white pine from 200,000,000 to 250,000,000 feet 
on which the retailer can draw for his supplies. 

So it is that the Tonawandas now make up the largest 
white pine wholesale market in the United States. There 
are other markets that surpass this great center in 
total volume of business done or in annual receipts. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Chi 
cago, St. Louis, all surpass it, and perhaps others out- 
rank the Tonawandas in volume of total handling, but 
their stocks are made up of multitudinous varieties, while 
that of the Tonawandas is still largely northern pine, 
and white pine rather than norway. In this respect it 
is unique. 

Still in the list of lumbermen at the Tonawandas 
are others than dealers in pine, together with a num 
her of box factories and woodworking establishments. 
Already this market is beginning to anticipate the time, 
unless pine may be reinforced by other woods, when its 
business must decline and so there are extensive hard 
wood yards and the stocks in most of the yards include 
larger or smaller quantities of hemlock, hardwoods, and 
even of southern pine and Pacifie coast woods. In fact 
the Tonawandas are an eastern concentrating point for 
western cedar products. 

With a business so large and so long established and 
with the personnel of its trade membership so high, the 
Tonawandas may be expected to maintain their suprem 
acy as a wholesale point for northern pine so long as 
the supply of that wood shall last. Until the last tree 
shall be cut the east will demand and will be willing to 
pay for white pine and the Tonawandas will furnish it 
to them. But with a lumber business so well established 
it will not disappear or materially decline with the 
gradual extinction of white pine. That wood will be in 
continually increasing quantities replaced by others, as 
it is beginning to be already. For a generation to come 
Tonawanda is likely to remain one of the leading whole- 
sale lumber markets of the United States. 

A review of the causes leading up to the establish- 
ment of one of the greatest lumber distributing markets 
in the country is given on page 23, this introductory 
article to be followed by others treating of various 
phases of the Tonawanda lumber trade. 
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AN EDITORIAL REVIEW OF MARKET CONDITIONS 


With a record breaking fall demand for lumber in 
sight, rumors, theories and fears of a car shortage 
of unusual severity are forcing themselves to the 
front. Every other ingredient in the pot of pros- 
pects is in excellent condition, the transportation ques- 
‘ion alone giving concern. What the outcome will be 
no one is competent to say with absolute certainty. 
It is evident, however, that the equipment of the 
railroad companies, both rolling stock and motive 
power, will not be sufficient to move all of the traffic 
that will be offered. This conclusion is foreed when 
the magnitude of the crops and the extent of the gen- 
eral merchandise movement are taken into account. 
The degree of inadequacy cannot be determined in 
advance. According to some well informed lumber- 
men the ear shortage this year will be the most embar- 
rassing to shippers of lumber they ever have en- 
countered. Those qualffied to speak report the dis- 
covery of ominous clouds on the southern horizon; 
some roads it is said alreatly have issued orders which 
will keep cars on their own tracks, others being en- 
gaged now in storing whatever equipment they can 
corral, For several months the car supply has been 
ample and traftic tendered the railroad company has 
heen moved with reasonable promptness. Predictions 
that these conditions are not to continue are being 
made freely. The question is of sufficient importance 
to command the attention of every lumber buyer. 

An increased movement of northern pine is reported 
in both Chicago and Minneapolis, two great western 
centers. Building operations in both cities continue 
at an unprecedented rate and in addition to the de- 
mand for lumber incident thereto increased buying 
by country dealers of late has been a feature of both 
distributing centers. Chicago dealers are confident 
the loeal fall trade this year will call for more lumber 
than ever before -was used save when the city was 
heing rebuilt after the fire. Eastern distributers re- 
port an inereased movement and are not unduly 
alarmed beeause of the moderate call for white pine 
stocks. Stocks at the foot of navigation are mod- 
rate and some difliculty is encountered in locating ad- 
ditional supplies to replace lumber sold. Inasmuch as 
the distributer can secure no concessions from the 
producer he is not inclined to fill orders at cut prices. 

® % ® 

Manufacturers of Pacific coast woods have this year 
catered to the demands of the greatest consuming sec- 
tions in the country. The quantity df lumber used 
has not been as large as that called for in east of 
Mississippi river territory, but the increased consump- 
tion in distinctly Pacific coast sections or those which 
draw their supplies from the west has been so great 
as to keep the miils flooded with orders since early in 
1905. Instead of a partial cessation in the demand 
duving June and July, which would enable manufac- 
turers to catch up with business booked prior thereto, 
new orders were tendered to such an extent that the 
producer lost additional ground. During this time 
it should be remembered the eastern demand was light 
and the new business originated largely in the west. 
Now that requisitions being placed by eastern users 
show a very considerable increase in the quantities de- 
sired, it is difficult to see how the western mills are 
voing to handle the business with as much promptness 
us they have in the past, particularly when it is re- 
nembered that the railroads have been unable to 
handle traffie offered so far this year. The only fault 
buyers have to find is that they cannot get all the 
umber they would like to have, while the manufac- 
turer very humanly is disposed to regret his inability 
0 fill all the business he could secure. 

pa * ~ 

All markets are practically of one opinion in regard 
0 the status of general hardwoods. Reports from 
various centers of manufacturing distribution are 
punctuated by mention of an extraordinary scarcity or 
heavy demand for some particular item. Supplies of 
plain sawed oak, both red and white, are light in all 
parts of the country. Material improvement in quarter 
sawed white oak is reported in several markets, but 
quartered red continues inactive. In the northwest 
the factories are calling for birch and a much freer 
movement of this. stock is reported now than at any 
other time this year, birch previously having brought 
up the rear of the hardwood procession. In eastern 
markets a general revival in trade is recorded, some 
sections, notably Buffalo and the Tonawandas, finding 
it difficult to furnish all of the lumber wanted. In 
southern centers gum is coming in for much atten- 
tion and a more active inquiry is reported than here- 
tofore has prevailed. Cottonwood is maintaining the 
excellent record it established early in the season, 
stocks at many points being reported broken and the 
demand for all grades exceptionally active. 

In a comparative sense southern pine has shown 
more improvement during the last two weeks than any 
other item on the lumber list. This betterment may 
be outlined by stating that much of the ground lost in 
May and June and the early part of July has been re- 
covered. St. Louis and Kansas City, where the pulse 
of the trade ean be ascertained with the greatest 
certainty, both show a very satisfactory gain. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturers’ version southern pine now is 
on the high way to complete recovery and that this 
improvement meets with general approval is shown 
by the inereased buying from all sources. Buying by 
country yards has not begun on as large a seale as 


many predicted, but operators are confident the placing 
of orders has been delayed merely because of uncer- 
tainty in regard to prices. Inasmuch as values have 
steadied and have regained some of their old time 
firmness an increase in-yard order trade is expected 
confidently within the next fortnight. The situation 
three weeks ago did not appeal to the manufacturer. 
Prices that couid be obtained in June and July were 
considered too low and, furthermore, many of the 
largest producers found their stocks to be millions of 
feet below normal and assortments to be broken and 
decided to pass up business unless it could be booked 
at what they considered fair prices. This resulted in 
diverting trade from one class of producers to another 
and largely is responsible for the gain in stocks shown 
in the report of the Yellow Pine Clearing House. This 
report it may be said in passing is satisfactory to the 
broad gage manufacturer, because his stock sheets 
show him he has accumulated something with which 
to meet the demands of the fall buyers, and he is cer- 
tain of receiving better values than he would have 
been able to get had the material been sold prior to 
the present time. 
* * 

The best and the worst that can be said of poplar 
is that supplies are not increasing to any perceptible 
degree, though the demand is growing larger. News 
from manufacturing districts is not the most encourag- 
ing for future supplies, but many of the large opera- 
tors'say they have sufficient stock to carry their estab 
lished trade. 

Eastern hemlock supplies are limited. This is the 
great piece stuff material of the northeastern states 
and those of the central north as well. Dealers who 
draw their supplies from Michigan and Wisconsin are 
in little better shape than those whose stock originates 
ostensibly farther east. The Pennsylvania product 
this year it is said will show a great loss, and this 
decrease in output either is being felt severely now 
or the demand has very greatly increased and supplies 
adequate heretofore are insufficient to meet the present 
demand. In western manufacturing districts the 
weather has been unfavorable for drying, causing delay 








NOW OBTAINING. 


in preparing this year’s cut for the market. The 
heavy demand has broken up assortments at most of 
the mills and stocks of all grades and sizes are diffi 
eult to secure. 

” 

North Carolina pine and spruce in the eastern mar- 
kets are settling down on a more substantial founda 
tion. Some fluctuations in the prices paid for both 
kinds of lumber are reported, but these are regarded 
as the inevitable reaction from conditions which pre- 
vailed early in the year. Dealers generally regard the 
present as a good time to lay in supplies and many 
of them are doing so with a view of forestalling future 
advances. 


The end of the strike of shingle weavers in the 
northwest will make it possible tor normal conditions 
to be restored. Announcement of the termination of 
this disturbing feature was not received in the 
various markets before this week’s summary was pre 
pared. Reports from distributing centers are based on 
the idea of a strike curtailing the operations of the 
mills and show the temper of the dealers and the at- 
titude of the buyers under the old condition. It is 
necessary to wait until the atmosphere will clear be- 
fore anything definite can be said with respect to the 
future. With all the mills going at full capacity 
orders should be filled more promptly and stocks at 
distributing points should be rounded out. 

“ . 

Cypress has shared fully in the improved general 
demand for lumber. This wood held its own during 
the early summer months and manufacturers were able 
to weather the storm ushered in by the flurry in south- 
ern pine. They now are in a position to profit by the 
increased demand, as stocks at the mills are in excel 
lent shape, supplies having been aceumulated during 
the light trade early in the season. No changes in 
values have been reported and so far as can be de 
termined none will be made within the near future, 


7 7 * 


For detailed review of market conditions in the 
various cities see pages 67 to 70 inclusive. 





UNCLASSIFIED NEWS ITEMS FROM MANY DISTRICTS. 


HEAVY LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 31.—Reports come of large 
lumber shipments from the town of McEwen, a short 
distance from Nashville on the N. C. & St. L. R. R. 
Over 1,000,000 feet of lumber has been shipped from 
this point in the last thirty days. L. D. Baker has 
shipped fifty-nine cars. The F. W. Black Lumber Com- 
pany, of Nashville, has shipped from that point in the 
last thirty days over 250,000 feet and the Heath-Wit- 
beck Company fully as much. It is estimated that all 
the lumber shipped from McEwen in the last seven 
months will amount to 10,000,000 feet. 


PETITION AWAITING SIGNATURES. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 1—The committee of three ap- 
pointed by the St. Louis lumbermen who met at the 
St. Louis Lumbermen’s Exchange Tuesday, July 24, 
has drawn up a petition and it is now at the Exchange 
rooms ready for signatures. This petition is in refer- 
ence to the minimum car situation contemplated by the 
Iron Mountain and other roads entering St. Louis. 
Lumbermen interested in this are invited to call at the 
St. Louis Lumbermen’s Exchange, 323 Security building, 
and attach their signatures at the earliest convenience. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY IN 
LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., July 30.—The Turnbull-Joyce 
Lumber Company has closed a contract to furnish to 
the Kohman & MeMurray Construction Company, of 
Kansas City, 2,000,000 feet of lumber for the con- 
struction of the Colorado & Southern railway bridge 
across the Atchafalaya river at Melville. The lumber 
will be cut at the company’s mills at Robeline and 
Monroe. 

A party of ten civil engineers left Jackson, Miss., 
last Tuesday for the purpose of making the final loca- 
tion survey of the Pearl River Valley railroad. The 
party chose the north side of Pearl river for their start 
and it is regarded as probable that they will effect 
a crossing at Carthage, in Leak county, where the 
stream could be bridged at much less expense than at 
Jackson. 

The Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company has 
not yet abandoned its intention of making a fight for 
the privilege of building a section of the New Orleans 
public belt railroad, as provided in an ordinance giving 
it special privileges in return. Some time ago the com- 
pany began work, but its foreman and engineer was 
arrested and the matter was finally dropped. Since 
then the belt commission has been preparing to build 
the section in dispute. Last week the attorneys for 
the road served notice upon Mayor Behrman that the 
company had not waived its rights and would not per- 
mit the commission to build the road without a vigor- 
ous protest. It is probable that litigation will follow 
the attempt of the commission to do so. The railroad 
company’s terminals are situated back from the river 
front and its ordinance from the city would give it the 
right, after building a section of the belt, to operate 
its switch engines on the river front, thus giving it 
practical switching facilities and export deliveries as 


good as those of the roads now operating along the 
front. 


WILL EXTEND ITS MEXICAN OPERATIONS. 

Ek. C. Hargraves, formerly of Bay City, Mich., now 
general manager of the Sierra Madre Lumber & Land 
Company, with mills at San Pedro Springs, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, called upon the LUMBERMAN on Saturday last. 
Mr. Hargraves is getting into touch with machinery men 
through the columns of the LUMBERMAN for the pur- 
pose of increasing the saw mill capacity of his company 
at San Pedro Springs. The company is now manufac- 
turing 30,000,000 feet annually, chiefly timber for min- 
ing purposes, but Mr. Hargraves, who is a civil engineer, 
mining engineer and practical lumberman as well, is 
planning to extend its mill operations at that point to 
manufacture 100,000,000 feet a year within twelve 
months, and when this capacity shall have been reached 
it is his purpose to increase the capacity of the saw 
mill and woodworking plants at San Pedro Springs to 
200,000,000 feet annually. The present urgency is for 
at least three times the amount of sawed product avail- 
able through the company’s saw and planing mills, and 
that means larger mills and all the requisite equipment, 
including plants for working up the offal and the pro- 
duction of alcohol and other byproducts. As an indi- 
cation of what the company is doing it should be said 
that it is now turpentining 43,000 trees and it expects 
that its operations in this line, which will necessitate an 
early increase in lumber production, will be something 
like 700,000 trees that are contracted for on turpentine 
lands with the Standard Oil Company. 

It may not be generally understood, but the Sierra 
Madre Lumber & Land Company belongs to Col. W. C. 
Greene and his associates, who have immense mining 
interests in the territory referred to. One of the mines 
is now consuming 3,000,000 feet of timber annually and 
will shortly require 50,000,000 feet. Vast mining ex- 
plorations have developed unusually valuable mining 
property adjacent to Colonel Greene’s operations and 
this has been purchased recently and will be developed. 

The Sierra Madre Lumber & Land Company now owns 
something like 2,500,000 acres, covered heavily with 
timber, and it estimates its holdings at 18,500,000,000 
feet, which, Mr. Hargraves says, is practically in a solid 
block. The increase in mining operations is sending the 
price of mining timber upward notably and it is neces- 
sary to get saw mill machinery on the ground at as 
early a date as possible. There is a large and pressing 
call for 8x8s to 12x12s as well as 2 and 3 inch plank 
for mine work. The company has also started a fram- 
ing mill which in addition to manufacturing the ordi- 
nary timbers will make mine frames practically ready to 
put together. 

It is unusual for a lumber company to attempt to 
make such a large production at one point, but Mr. Har- 
graves informs the LUMBERMAN that San Pedro Springs 
is a natural milling point by reason of the facilities 
there supplied for water and transportation. Water for 
booming is in abundant supply and railroad facilities 
are equal to any probable demand of an average produe- 
tion and also for getting in logs and getting out lum- 
ber. Mr. Hargraves is now visiting his old home in 
Bay City, Mich. 
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THE “LUMBERMAN POET” ABSENT, THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN MAKES AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Somewhere in the wilds of Michigan the ‘‘lumber- 
man poet’’? (as Douglas Malloch is known to the lum- 
ber trade) is getting close to nature, and the AMERI- 
CAN .LUMBERMAN takes advantage of his absence and 
the space ordinarily occupied by his department to 
make an announcement which it believes will be re- 
ceived by its readers with interest and pleasure. 
Wherever the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is read the verses 
of the ‘‘lumberman poet’’ that have brightened its 
pages each week have excited comment and admira- 
tion. In response to numerous requests for these 
poems in permanent form, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
announces it has in the press such a volume and it 
will appear within a short time under the title ‘‘In 
Forest Land.*’’ 

In the forthcoming volume the poems have been 
gathered together under a series of subtitles which 


‘‘In Forest Land’’; Poems by Douglas Malloch. 
Cloth, gilt top, illustrated, $1.25 per volume. Pub- 
lished by American Lumberman, Chicago, U. S. A. 
The publisher invites advance orders, payment to be 
made on delivery. 


indicate the character of the verses contained in the 
work. Under the general heading ‘‘The Forest,’’ with 
which the book opens, has been assembled a collec- 
tion of poems which emphasize in a beautitul manner 
the close relation between man and nature. Shake- 
speare has said that there are ‘‘sermons in stones, 
books in the running brooks and good in everything.’’ 
There are sermons and books also in the forest, and 
the writer has listened to the one and read the other; 
and here he transmits them to his own audience. 

Around the lumber camps of America are woven a 
thousand legends and in them live men who seem to 
possess the qualities of the region in which they exist. 
Under the heading ‘‘'The Camp’’ the author has gath- 
ered the quaint philosophy of the lumberjack and 
the timber cruiser. Their point of view is different 
from that of the dweller in cities and their thoughts 
and deeds have been told in words vivid and refresh- 
ing. 

Out in ‘‘quick water’’ there is a thrill of danger 
that lends exceptional interest to ‘‘The Drive.’’ This 
collection pays a deserved tribute to the beauty of 
our American rivers and paints a lively picture of the 
dashing picturesqueness and bravado of the driver. 

The saw mill hand is no less interesting than his 


forest brother. The verses under the heading ‘‘The 
Mill’’ will be found to be full of humor and character. 

We have had the farmer boy in verse and prose. 
Under the title ‘* she Boy’’ is portrayed that fortu- 
nate creature the boy born and bred in the saw mill 
town. Every one ot these poems will appeal to the 
reader like a personal reminiscence. 

A traffic distinctly itself is the carrying of lum- 
ber on ocean and lake. ‘These waters are the scene 
of a collection of poems under the subtitle ‘‘ Deck- 
loads.’’? The verses reflect both humor and sentiment, 

The poems which have appeared in this paper con- 
cerning the Louisiana Purchase Exposition and other 
notable events have been preserved under the appro- 
priate title ‘‘Poems for Occasions.’’ 

The book closes with miscellaneous poems dealing 
with nature in her various moods and with men who 
live in a forest environment. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN feels sure it will be warmly welcomed by all 
who love the forest or are concerned in its products. 

The velume will be a notable one typographically. 
It will be printed on laid antique paper, bound in 
extra cloth, gold stamped, with gilt top. The illus- 
trations will be reproduced from original photographs 
and will be handsomely printed in tint. 





EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Anent One Kind of Advertising—Advocating a Purchase Bonas—Investing in Florida Timber—Prophecies on Lumber Manufacture. 


Placarding Railroad Cars, 
CONFLUENCE, Va., July 25.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: jAxinuly advise Me concerning Lue Lollowing: is there 
any jaw proulbiting tue mManulaccurer from pulung a card 


on a car marked “Muanulactured by ————’ when the 
jumver is tu ve shipped tureugh a middieman? Kindly ad- 
vise. WAS’ BRADY LUMBER COMPANY. 


| There is no state or federal law prohibiting the pla- 
cardimg ot cars. Many of the railroad companies, how- 
ever, uave a rule—at times entorced—prouibiting the 
tacking ot signs on cars loaded with merchandise or any 
deseripuion, Middlemen im some cases probably would 
object to having them customers know by wnom the 
luinber was mauutuactured, but 1t is not believed they 
would have any recourse by law. ‘They might quit buy- 
ing trom the manutacturer who placarded cars im oppo- 
sition to their orders. Also a buyer might witharaw 
his patronage for any other reason ne deemed good and 
suthcient.—.uDITOR. | 
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Retail Lumber Investment Considered. 

LINCOLN, NeEb., July 3U0.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
We are in the market lor a weil located and paying yard 
and are at this writing considering six diferent proposi- 
Lions, Lue bonUS Varyllg .rom par Lo $3,5UU. We are strougly 
considering one 1h a lLown of 2,2UU population, the sales of 
Which averaged $8U,UUU Lor Lhe iast chirteen years. Now it 
Is somewlat of a question with us if a busimess of that 
yolume is worth the bonus asked (Which is the one above 
reterred 0, $3,5UU). business ls done on about a 22 per- 
cent margin and we are Of the opinion that it could be ad- 
vanced to at least Zo percent. We might further say the 
investment would be about §$25,0U0, ulvided as fo1u0Wws: 
$1VU,UUU Im real estate, $11,0UU stocks, balance in credits. 

RevAIL OPERATOR. 

| Judging this proposition by the facts given in the 
foregoing etter, 1t appears to be an exceptionally good 
investment. ‘lhe goouwill, by which term the established 
trade of a commercial house is known, appears to be 
worth the full price asked for it. An investment of 
$25,000 at 6 percent would give the owner an income of 
$1,500. If tne average sales should remain unchanged 
and the profits derived from the business continue the 
same in the future as they have during the last thir- 
teen years the net income would be $6,600, leaving 
$5,100 for the profits of the operator over and above 
interest on the capital employed. This would permit 
of the employment of a manager at, say, $1,200 a year 
and still leave a very comfortable margin for the owner, 
or should the purchaser desire to run the business him- 
self he would have a salary of, say, $5,000, which should 
be satisfactory when the amount of the investment and 
the volume of business handled are considered. 

The bonus stipulated represents just six months’ 
profit on the business, but the purchaser to be absolutely 
safe should figure that he would secure interest on his 
money for the first year and enough in addition only to 
make up the difference between the cash value of the 
stock and the price paid for the business.—EDITor. ] 





Progress in Saw Mill Machinery. 


CHELSEA, MAss., July 21.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
A recent article in the LUMBERMAN called the fact to my 
attention that I always make it a rule to reply to every 
letter, and particularly so to personal ones. 

At present I must be satisfied with the LUMBERMAN, that 
is next to impv.sible to do without, but in the near future 
—— to have a copy of “History of the Lumber Industry of 
America. 

My experience covers years on the manufacturing end, 
having seen every evolution, from the now obsolete mulay 
saw to a modern band mill. Some inventive genius may at 
present be working his gray matter on a machine that will 
put the band mill in the scrap heap. 

I expect that the mill of the future will be run by elec- 
tric motor, thereby doing away with belting, shafting and 
friction, and also that 50 to 75 percent of power now lost 
in transmission will be saved. It may yet be possible to 
have the saw follow the log, instead of the log following the 
saw, as it is now done. 

I am employed in the manufacture of mahogany. 

Cc. B. RoGeErs. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no more disposition 
to place a limit on the mechanical and inventive genius 
of American saw mill manufacturers than it has to ob- 





struct progress in any other department of industry. If 
the saw wants to follow the log instead of the log fol- 
lowing the saw, well and good. The log has done the 
visiting for years too many to estimate and if this rela- 
tion is to be changed all will join in celebrating the day, 
providing the change be an economical one and operate 
to the advantage uf those engaged in the business. There 
are no set limits on the inventive skill of man and the 
many ‘‘impossible’’ devices that have been perfected and 
now are used without occasioning comments are sufficient 
to demonstrate that no deadline beyond which progress 
cannot be made may be established.—EDITo. | 





A Few Easy Ones. 

FRANKLIN, Pa., July 17, 1906.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: When I was in the lumber business I used to take 
your valuable paper. I am thinking of going into that 
business again and if I do would certainly want it again. 
I am thinking of buying a part interest in 11,000 acres of 
timber of longleaf yellow pine about sixty miles from Tampa, 
Fla. Could you recommend to me a man who would be 
thoroughly competent to go to this tract and estimate the 
number of feet of timber there? And also to give me a 
good idea of whether the enterprise would prove a money 
maker, or not? 

Where could I get some literature on that particular part 
of Florida that would give me some light on about how 
much timber cuts to the acre in that vicinity and how much 
or how little taking the turpentine out ot the timber de- 
preciates its value? I want to know how much such lumber 
would be worth on board the cars and whether there is a 
good demand for yellow pine, whether there would be much 
trouble in disposing of large quantities of it or not. I am 
anxious to know it the colored labor can be depended upon 
and if a contractor who says he will put the logs to the mill 
tor $3 can be relied upon to do so. Also whether he would 
be able to supply a 20,000 daily capacity mill or not and 
whether the stationary or portable mill could be used to 
the best advantage. if you could supply me with this in- 
formation or put me in touch with some source where I 
could get it, I would feel very greatly accommodated indeed. 

; ; C. W. FLOWER. | 

[On a transaction as large as the one you mention it 
would be well for you to secure the services of a 
competent timber estimator. J. D. Lacey & Co., Old 
Colony building, Chicago, make a specialty of estimat- 
ing timber and carry on their operations in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. They probably have 
a representative in Florida or at some convenient point 
near there, and could have him look over this tract for 
you. 

Generalities in regard to the pine timber growth of 
Florida would not be of much use to you. As we under- 
stand the matter, the timber there ranges anywhere from 
500 feet to 10,000 feet to the acre. Any information 
we could give or anyone else could furnish would be of 
a general character and of no value as applied to this 
particular tract. 

With respect to depreciation caused by turpentine 


operations prior to cutting the timber, there has been- 


and continues to be a great deal of conflicting opinion. 
Everything depends on the process used and the care 
exercised by those having the. work in charge. 

Of one thing you can rest assured—there will be a 
demand for all the yellow pine you can cut and the 
prices now being paid are high enough to leave a profit 
in the operation to the manufacturer. 

Perhaps the average cost of logging southern pine, 
particularly longleaf, is not to exceed $2.25 a thousand 
feet, and from this it drops below $2. If the man who 
offered to put in your logs for $3 is reliable the price 
is not excessive, though if you were acquainted with the 
methods employed it, is probable you could have the 
work done for less money. 

Colored labor by no means is efficient or generally 
considered to be satisfactory, but you would be on a 
parity with other operators except some of the trans- 
planted northern institutions which carried with them 
many of their old employees who have charge of various 
important positions in each department. 

Without knowing anything about the timber or the 
manner in which it is situated, it is impossible, of course, 
to give any information that would be of value in regard 
to the kind of mill to be used. It would be well to have 
this tract surveyed by a competent cruiser and formulate 


plans after personal inspection of it. The distance be- 
tween Chicago and Florida is too great to permit a 
man in the Windy City to formulate plans for lumber 
operations in Florida without knowing anything about 
the location of the timber or its quality—Ep1rTor. | 





SCORNING MISREPRESENTATION. 


When the druggist tells you he has something just 
as good and a little better he unwittingly is paying the 
original a compliment. Manufacturers of certain kinds 
of lumber have adopted this well known plan of claim- 
ing what they had to sell was just as good as or a 
little better than that in place of which it was offered. 
It is probable that such claims are made because in a 
general way the kind of lumber they manufacture re- 
sembles some other well and favorably known lumber. 
Claims oi this character are justified on the grounds 
that it is necessary to attract public attention in order 
to secure a hearing, that the best and quickest way is to 
invite comparison between the substitute and that wood 
which previously had been recorded as standard, which, 
in fact, means a comparison between various kinds of 
lumber and white pine. This practice has been general, 
though it scarcely can be considered necessary or justi- 
fiable. 

It is something of a relief to find an exception to 
this general rule. A notable one is the United States 
Spruce Lumber Company, of Marion, Va. The manner 
in which its views on the question became known1i con- 
stitutes a very interesting tale, which it is hoped will 
not lose any of its savor in the telling. 

Many moons ago a representative of a southern lumber 
journal called to see this manufacturer, was very much 
interested in the concern and the lumber it produced, 
and as an earnest of his interest wrote the home office 
enclosing an advertisement, without the formality of 
securing the consent or approval of the producer. The 
first intimation that this advertisement was appearing 
came in the form of an invoice for the cost, this being 
accompanied by a copy of the paper. This method of 
doing business did not suit the unwilling advertiser, 
and at its earnest solicitation the advertisement was dis- 
continued and the charge withdrawn. This does not 
reflect much credit upon the management of the journal 
at fault, and even less when it is known that it entirely 
misunderstood the policy of the reluctant advertisers 
and published to the world a statement to the effect that 
this concern was offering the best Virginia spruce as a 
substitute for white pine, the announcement in part 
reading: 

Virginia white spruce lumber. Better than white pine. 
One-third cheaper. Experts cannot tell the difference. Al- 
ways on hand. Bill stock a specialty etc. 

This was seized upon by a local Virginia correspondent 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who took issue with the 
manufacturer on the supposed somewhat illogical state- 
ments contained in the advertisement. This criticism 
aroused the producer, who wrote direct to this paper a 
clinching statement along this line: 

In so far as this advertisement goes, it does us an injus- 
tice. We never have sold spruce lumber as white pine, and 
absolutely have refused to invoice it as white pine when 
requested to do so by some of our customers. * * * It 
(spruce) has been used almost since the discovery of this 
country, particularly in Maine, and along the northeast 
coast, where it has been produced largely. It has its uses 
and its place, and today is being used in a great many places 
where white pine was used in the past. For certain pur- 
poses it has no superior. Piano manufacturers use it for 
sounding boards and pipe organ manufacturers for pipes. 
sean storage people prefer it because it is absolutely taste- 

This substantially completes the story except that the 
LUMBERMAN is pleased to note that one manufacturer 
has enough spunk and individuality to sell lumber for 
what it is and enough faith in his product to believe 
that it will meet with approval if marketed under its own 
name. So much confusion has resulted from the 
promiscuous misnaming of woods of intrinsic value that 
this operator’s attitude on the question is one upon 
which he and the trade are to be congratulated. 
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Coast Hardwood Rates. 





Equitable Freight Charges Westbound Re- 
fused—Text of the Manufac- 
turers’ Petition. 





Hardwood manufacturers of the Mississippi valley who 
are concerned with the recent endeavor to have rates 
m their product to the coast reduced will be disap- 
pointed to learn of the unsatisfactory outcome of this 
endeavor. Announcement was made early this week 
ot the refusal on the part of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company to accede to the request of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to lower rates on 
hardwood lumber shipped from the Mississippi valley to 
Pacific coast points. ‘Lhe petition addressed to the rail- 
roads is reproduced in full: 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., June 11.—R. H. Countiss, Agent, 
‘rans-Continental Freight Bureau, Chicago, Ill—Dear Sir: 
in accordance with your suggestion made to our committee 
who met in your oliice June 6 that our committee submit 
io you a statement of our views on the westbound treight 
rate matter in order that you might submit this to the dif- 
ferent members of your freight bureau for their considera- 
tion, We respectfully offer to you the following statement, 
which includes subjects in our previous letter to you: 

Whereas, we understand that the present rates on fir and 
spruce from northern Pacilic coast poimts to Minneapolis and 
st. Paul are 40 cents a hundred and 5V cents to Omaha and 
Chicago and other common points along the Mississippi river 
valley, and 10 cents more a hundred trom California points. 
The average weight of a car on this lumber, which is usually 
kiln dried, according to information which we believe is 
accepted by yourselves and the lacitic Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, is 37,589 pounds; revenue at above 
rates will be about $188.17. 

We enclose letter, marked Exhibit A, from the National 
luumber Manufacturers’ Association and resolution passed at 
ihat meeting, appointing Kk. P. Arpin, of Grand Rapids, Wis. ; 
John B. Ransom, of Nashville, ‘enn., and Eugene Shaw, of 
Kau Claire, Wis., committee to confer with you, protesting 
against present westbound freight rates on hardwood lum- 
ber, and the National Hardwood Lumber Association also ap- 
pointed at its last meeting (May 4) a committee on trans- 
portation to take up this matter, said committee consisting 
of O. OQ. Agiler, of Chicago; J. M. Pritchard, of Indianapolis, 
ind., and G. J. Landeck, of Milwaukee, Wis., and both com- 
mittees met in Chicago June 4 and 5 and authorized this 
jolnt statement to you, 

Whereas, the weight of a car of hardwood lumber going 
west from Mississippi river valley points, most of which is 
birch, maple and vak, is about 49,000 pounds; we enclose 
you a statement marked Exhibit B, showing shipments made 
by the Arpin Hardwood Lumber Company of ten cars to 
Los Angeles on which the weight is 49,049 pounds to the 
car, and also showing average treight paid on the above to 
be $417.34. We have statement trom the members of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association showing shipments 
to the coast the past year of about 1,000,000 feet and from 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of about 6,000,000 
leet. We have not yet received the full statement of ship- 
ments made by the members of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, but we tigure this to be in the neighborhood 
of 7,000,000 feet. Other shippers not members of this asso- 
ciation, about 1,000,000 feet, making estimated total of 
15,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber shipped to the Pacific 
coast. 

We consider the present rate of 85 cents a hundred on 
shipments from Mississippi valley as being almost prohibitory 
and excessive and unjust in proportion with rates on other 
commodities and rates on lumber from the west coast. In 
view of the fact that the transcontinental railways recently 
admitted that 35 percent of their cars go west empty (see 
ixhibit H), we believe that it would be a good business 
proposition for them to encourage shipments of hardwood 
westward by reducing the rate and putting in rates such 
us are now in force on eastbound shipments to these hard- 

ood lumber districts. From what information we are able 
to gather, if a rate from Mississippi river valley points to 
the west coast equal to present rates eastward could be 
obtained the shipments on hardwood lumber would be 
doubled within one year and tripled within two. In view 
of the demand for lumber to rebuild the city of San Fran- 








cisco, it is possible that the above estimates could be doubled. 


tor a period of three or four years. 

In order to get an approximate estimate of about the 
proportion of hardwood lumber used in cities having a rate 
of trom 45 to 50 cents we obtained information from Denver, 
as per telegram marked Exhibit LD, which we have attached, 
by which you will note that the estimated percentage of 
lumber used for finish in residences is 50 percent and in 
apartment houses and office buildings 80 percent. We think 
it would be safe to say that on a fair rate to San Francisco 
tvom Mississippi river points the percentage of lumber 
sving into buildings would be increased from the relatively 
‘mall amount now estimated at 5 percent to 15 or 20 per- 
cent in most of the buildings that are to be rebuilt in San 
francisco. The estimated amount of lumber necessary to 
rebuild the city of San Francisco is from 1,000,000,000 to 
1,500,000,000 feet. Based on an estimate of 1,000,000,000 
feet 10 percent would mean 100,000,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber to go into the construction of these buildings, and 
if this percentage could be increased to 15 or 20 percent you 
an readily see that it would mean an enormous shipment 
of lumber west for cars that now go empty. We believe 
that after you have examined into this matter you will 
readily see that it would be for your interest to: favor the 
movement of a large body of hardwood west, and especially 
so In view of the fact that the present prices of lumber on 
west coast points have induced the importation of hardwood 
from Japan, China, Siberia, Australia. and the Hawaiian 
islands, with prospect of a large importation from the Phil- 
ippine islands in the near future. 

As you are better acquainted with the situation of the 
Stricken city of San Francisco, you can better understand 
their need for cheaper building material and the necessity 
of lower rates to enable them to secure what hardwood 
they will need to rebuild their city, The weight of hard- 
wood moving west—birch, oak, maple and hickory—is over 
4,000 pounds a thousand feet. This renders it an easy mat- 
ter to load cars to 50,000 or 60,000 pounds. There are a 
large number of refrigerator cars that are carrying fruit 
from the west to the east that can be used in this movement 
of lumber. We are informed that the Santa Fe road alone 
has 1,800 refrigerator cars, of which 30 percent go west 
empty. As these cars must make five or six trips a year to 
the coast it is an easy matter to figure out the earnings in 
loading with hardwood lumber. 

From what information we have been able to gather, it 
Seems that the present excessive freight rates on hardwood 
lumber, and which amount to $34 a thousand, are as much 
and in some cases more than the value of the lumber at the 
point of loading, and this has compelled the use of softwoods 
in interior finish, flooring and furniture, and for most other 
Purposes where usually hardwood lumber is required. 

.To give you an idea of the value of the lumber compared 
with the freight, enclosed you will find a list, marked Ex- 
hibit E, of hardwood lumber prices based on f. o. b. Wausau 
Prices, by which you will see that inch plain birch common 
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and better is quoted at the point of loading, or an average, 
at $24.50 a thousand and inch red birch commen and better 
334 a thousand. You can readily see that an excess rate 
ot freight rates of 25 cents a hundred or $10 a thousand 
cuts a great figure in keeping this lumber trom being able 
to be used on tne west coast. From the south (see list, page 
Y, of Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, marked Wxhibit 
b) shipments consist largely of oak, which is worth on an 
average, common and better, $39 a thousand. The present 
treight rate of $34 a thousand makes the delivered cost of 
the lumber $73 a thousand. In corroboration of the fact 
showing importation of hardwood lumber we attach here- 
with an ad of Edwin bk. Newhaus & Co., of San Francisco, 
marked Exhibit C, stating that they had just received two 
cargoes of prima-vera logs which they were offering to sell 
or cut to sizes. Also offering other hardwoods from Hawaii 
and Australia, According to your published rates you are 
now handling coke from birmingham (Ala.) districts to west 
coast points and other points in California based on mini- 
mum weight of 40,000 pounds a carload at 40 cents a hun- 
dred pounds. On most of the commodities on which you have 
made rates the minimum weight ranges from 2v,000 to 
30,000 pounds, and we believe in view of the fact that hard- 
wood lumber could easily ddd an additional tonnage over the 
ordinary cars of 40 to 5U percent that the reduction in 
rates ought to be made if on this account alone. We believe 
we can truthfully state to you that the sentiment behind 
this request is quite strong, and trust that you will receive 
it with the consideration which we believe its importance 
demands. There is an element of justice and principle in 
this request which the lumbermen of the United States should 
not wiilingly allow to be ignored. 

It seems to us that it is a matter that only requires your 
careful consideration to come to a decision that would be 
most favorable to yourselves, as well as just to us, to allow 
us a rate that wiil admit of a large movement of lumber 
that is wanted by people on the coast but who have been 
prohibited from using it owing to a rate which amounts to a 
tariff of $10 a thousand. We believe if the government at- 
tempted to arbitrarily impose discrimination against one 
section of this country equal to a tariff of $10 a thousand 
that such action would not be allowed to stand. 

Our, committee is at work on statistics and other informa- 
tion that we would like to submit to you at your next meet- 
ing, which we understand will be held June 25. We hope 
that you will grant us a hearing at that time. Respect- 
fully submitted, EK. P. ARPIN, 

JOHN B. RANSOM, 
EUGENE SHAW, 
Committee appointed by National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association. 
O. O. AGLER, 
J. M. PRITCHARD, 
G, J. LANDECK, 
Committee appointed by National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation. 





Seasoning Red Gum. 





Heading Boards Under Governmental Experi- 
ment—Process in Kiln Drying. 





The experts of the forest service have enlarged their 
work until now they follow the tree from the seed to 
its final disposition in the form of lumber. The work 
for economy and improvement in manufacturing, while 
comparatively new, has been very successful and 
already manufacturers find themselves indebted to the 
service for valuable instructive results of the experi- 
ments recently made. One of the latest of these is in 
the kiln drying of red gum heading boards. In the 
manufacture of these boards great difficulty has been 
experienced from warping, molding and checking, and 
it was to find a way to avoid the loss due to these 
defects in curing that the forest service recently tested 
its theories in kiln drying this class of material. In 
its efforts the forest service’ had the codperation of a 
red gum manufacturing concern located in Arkansas, 
At this plant the percentage of red gum heading boards 
which were warped while being cured was 31 percent. 
The boards kiln dried under the supervision of the 
forest service officials showed a warpage of 14 percent 
as a maximum and on one truck load only 8 percent. 
The boards were put into a kiln green from the saw, 
the report of the operation being as follows: 


The kiln consists of a chamber 80x20 feet, the front part 
of which can be partitioned off by dropping a heavy canvas 
curtain. .The whole kiln is made as nearly air tight as 
possible, none of the heated air being allowed to escape, nor 
any cold air to enter. The steam pipes which furnish the 
heat are distributed throughout the entire length of the 
kiln, as are also a series of condensing coils. 

Condensation takes place in the upper portion of the kiln, 
which contains cold water coils along one side, connected in 
pairs. Each pair of coils is controlled by a valve and a 
hot water thermometer on the outside of the kiln, so that 
the temperature of the interior at any point is under com- 
plete control of the operator, and the rate of condensation 
can be made as rapid or as slow as desired. ‘The circula- 
tion is created by means of these condensing coils. The 
currents of moist air have only to travel across the kiln 
to come into contact with the cold water coils, and be freed 
of the moisture with which they are saturated. The water 
is caught in a trough underneath the condensing coils, and 
passes out of the kiln through pipes. 

When the boards enter the cool or wet end of the kiln 
they are subjected to several hours of sweating at a tem- 
perature of 140 degrees, the cold water supply being dis- 
connected from the first pair of condensing coils, and the 
canvas curtain dropped to form the sweating chamber. 
When the wood has been thoroughly sweated the curtain is 
raised and the condensing coils are put in operation. Then 
evaporation and condensation take place throughout the 
whole kiln. The trucks are gradually moved along toward 
the hot or dry end of the kiln, where an average tempera- 
ture of 180 degrees is maintained. 

Considerable importance attaches to the piling of the 
heading boards upon the trucks in such a manner as to 
avoid molding, warping and checking. To obviate the first 
difficulty a space of not less than six or eight inches must 
be left between the ricks. Uneven lapping of boards either 
at ends or sides is sure to cause warping; and cross sticks 
must be used at the ends of the boards to prevent warping 
and checking. The boards of the upper layer, being sub- 
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jected to greater heat and ordinarily without weight to hold 
them in shape, should have planks or some other device 
superimposed to put the upper course under conditions simi- 
lar to those lower in the pile; otherwise the topmost boards 
will warp. 

Although it is not the general practice, the removal of 
the bark on the edges of the boards by means of a rosser or 
an old jointing knife would hasten the drying and tend to 
lessen mold, in addition to economizing space and saving 
the heat energy of the kiln. 





Comparative Tie Values.” 





Relative Costs of Steel and Woods — Prices 
and Prospective Life Under Various 
Conditions. 





Having been approached from time to time by the 
inventors of different designs of concrete and steel cross- 
ties, the writer found it necessary to make an investiga- 
tion with a view to determining as closely as possible the 
relative value of such crossties, taking cust and prospec- 
tive life into account, as compared with the wooden cross- 
ties at present in use. 

Jn connection with the tables the following deductions 
have been made and are presented to the members of the 
association for their own consideration: 


1. With white oak ties costing 70 cents delivered on 
the railroad, it is economical at the present time to buy 
interior woods at a price not to exceed ov cents, have 
them treated wi.u zine chloride or zine tannin, lay them 
in the tracks without the use of tie plates (except where 
it 18 necessary to use them on Ouk ties) and use a 
standard railroad spike. A life of ten or eleven years 
has been tound to pe a maximum for such ties without 
the use of tie plates and better tastenings, and if the life 
of ten years 1s not attained there will ve that much 
loss to the company. 

2. When a white oak tie reaches a cost of 86 cents or 
87 cents delivered on the railroad it will be economical 
to use the zinc creosote process, or straight creosote 
costing 30 cents, if the tie costs 46 cents delivered on 
the railroad and will last sixteen years; or, it will be 
economical to use straight creosoting costing 85 certs 
lor treatment if the tie can be made to last tuirty years, 
which is French practice, before the oak tie reaches a 
cost of 80 cents delivered on the railroad. In both of 
these cases it is assumed that tie plates, wood screws 
and helical linings are used because ties cannot be made 
to last more than ten or twelve years without the use of 
proper tastenings, since otherwise the tie will be de- 
stroyed by mecnanical wear. It is necessary, therefore, 
to use improved fastenings when we expect to obtain a 
life of ties greater than ten or eleven years. 

It will also be economical to use a steel tie costing 
$1.75 delivered, if it will last twenty years. 

3. When the white oak tie reaches a cost of 90 cents 
delivered on the railroad it will be economical to use 
either ties of inferior woods treated with zinc tannin if 
a life of fourteen years can be obtained, the improved 
tastenings being used; or a concrete tie costing $1.50 if 
it will last twenty years. 

When the price of white oak ties reaches $1 it will 
be economical to use a steel tie costing $2.50 if it will 
last thirty years, a concrete tie costing $2.25 if it will 
last thirty years, or an inferior wood tie treated with 
zine chloride if a life of twelve years can be obtained. 

5. With ties of inferior woods costing 46 cents de- 
livered on the railroad we must obtain a life of from 
eighteen to twenty years, whether treated with zinc 
chloride, zinc tannin or zinc creosote, to make them as 
economical as white oak ties costing 70 cents. It is as- 
sumed, of course, that they must have the most approved 
fastenings in order to attain an age as great as that. 

6. With inferior woods costing 44 cents delivered on 
the railroad, and if the creosoting costs 30 cents, it will 
be necessary for us to obtain a life of twenty-one years 
in order to make them as economical as white oak ties cost- 
ing 70 cents delivered. 

7. With inferior wood ties costing 46 cents delivered, 
and with the creosote treatment costing 85 cents as in 
French practice, it will be necessary for us to obtain a 
life of thirty-six years from the ties in order to make 
them as economical as white oak ties costing 70 cents 
delivered. 

8. With steel ties costing $1.75 each delivered, it will 
be necessary for us to obtain a life of twenty-eight and 
one-half years in order to have them as economical as 
white oak ties costing 70 cents delivered. This price is 
a little less than the cost of the Buhrer steel ties in the 
tracks at Emsworth. 

9. With concrete ties costing $1.50 each delivered, it 
will be necessary for them to last twenty-eight years 
before they will be as economical as the white oak ties 
costing 70 cents delivered. 

10. With steel ties costing $2.50 delivered and concrete 
ties costing $2.25 delivered, which are approximately the 
prices of the Seitz steel tie and the Buhrer concrete tie, 
in the tracks at Emsworth, it is necessary for them to 
last over fifty years each in order to make them as 
economical as the white oak ties costing 70 cents de- 
livered. 

11. In order to make treated inferior woods as econom- 
ical as white oak costing 70 cents delivered, when the 
treated ties are equipped with proper fastenings in order 
to make them last as long as has been found practicable 
by experience we can only afford to pay for the ties de- 
livered on the railroad, 10 cents each when treated with 
zinc chloride; 20 cents each when treated with zinc 
tannin, or creosoted at 30 cents; 23 cents each when 
treated with zinc creosote, and 29 cents each when creo- 
soted in accordance with French practice. 

12. In order to make them as economical as white oak 
ties costing 70 cents delivered, we can only afford to 
pay $1.48 each for steel ties which last twenty years and 
$1.79 each when lasting thirty years. 

13. In order to make them as economical as white oak 
ties costing 70 cents delivered, we can only afford to pay 
as first cost of concrete ties delivered $1.15 each if they 
last twenty years and $1.57 each if they last thirty years, 

14. We know nothing about the life of concrete ties, 
and it is at least very desirable to experiment with them 
for yard and side tracks even though we do not use them 
in the main tracks, because they might lie undisturbed 
in yard tracks for many more years than they would in 
main tracks. 

15. When white oak ties are costing 70 cents delivered 
(about present prices), we can afford to buy inferior oak 
and other hard woods at 45 cents to 50 cents (present 
prices), and have them treated with the zinc tannin or 
zine chloride processes, and only use common spike fas- 
tenings. 


* By W. C. Cushing, Chief Engineer of Maintenance of 
Way, Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburg, Southwest 
System. Published by the American Railway Engineer- 
ing and Maintenance of Way Association. 
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INTERESTING NEWS MISCELLANY OF A WEEK. — 





Inglorious End of the Shingle Weavers’ Strike—East and South Protest Against Proposed Weight Minima— 
Timber Lands for the Octopus—Cement Users’ Convention Sought for Chicago—New Exchange 
for the New Orleans Lumber Trade—Many Fugitive Items of Unusual Interest. 


SHINGLE WEAVERS’ STRIKE OVER. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 
SEATTLE, WAsSH., Aug. J.—The shingle weavers’ 
strike, which has been holding off operations in the 
manutacture of shingles on the Pacific coast and espe- 
cially in Washington, has been declared off. A meet- 
ing was held at Lacoma Monday night at which offi- 
cials ot the international union endeavored to hold 
the various state local associations of shingle work- 
ers together, in which effort they failed signally. In 
view of the fact that it had been decided that the 
mills of Ballaru, Wash., had been declared to be act- 
ing fairly, the iocal delegates demanded that the 
strike be settled. This resulted in a compromise being 
effected whereby the demand of unions for union label 
on shingles was abandoned, the various locals being 
given permission to deal with the closed shop proposi- 
tion as circumstances scemed to render advisable. 
The demand was made, however, that all men return- 
ing to work should receive union wages. This matter 
wus not difficult of settlement, in view of the fact 
that outside of Ballard all the mills had been pay- 
ing the union seale. At Ballard two classes of work- 
men were not paid the union wage scale and here the 
local union held a meeting, which lasted until early 
this morning, at the conclusion of which the entire 

strike was declared off unconditionally. 

The Washington mills have been cutting approxi- 
mately 50 percent of their capacity and were partly 
filled with nonunion men whom the manufacturers will 
absolutely refuse to discharge. Reports coming into 
the office of the shingle mills early this morning state 
that the union men are clamoring for work at every 
center of shingle manufacture. 

It is believed that the output will reach the normal 
capacity of the mills by Monday, August 6. Orders 
are now on file which will require thirty days’ cut- 
ting at full capacity to fill. Prices are firm. 





MENOMINEE INDIANS WILL DO THEIR OWN 
LOGGING. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., July 30.—The United States gov- 
ernment will try the experiment of allowing the 
Indians on the Menominee Indian reservation at 
Keshena, Wis., to do their own logging this coming 
season, and if they make a suecess ot the work to 
encourage them in it, as it will furnish them occupation 
for many years to come. It is estimated that there is 
200,000,000 feet of timber on the reservation, and it is 
expected that about 34,000,000 feet will be logged this 
season. Arrangements are now being made to start 
the work. It is the intention of the Indians to saw 
and log the timber right on.the reservation and about 
1,000 men outside the members of the tribe will be 
employed. The Indians are taking a great interest in 
the work and are anxious to get men and get started. 
They will pay good wages. They will want about 
twenty portable saw mills to use in the work. 

The government will supply the Indians and guaran- 
tee the payment of the outside help. The object is to 
give the Indians a chanee to show their business 
ability. 

The Indians will be given $20 a thousand for doing 
this work, which includes logging the timber and saw- 
ing it into lumber. Of this $15 will be paid them and 
the remaining $5 placed in the United States treasury 
to their credit at 4 percent interest, which will be dis- 
tributed on the reservation twice a year, The Menomi- 
nee Indians now have $2,500,000 to their credit in the 
United States treasury, which brings them 5 percent 
interest a year. They are using the money very wisely, 
buying furniture and farm machinery instead of liquor, 
as was expected. 


A NEW SOURCE OF SUPPLY IN MAINE. 

Banoor, Me., July 30.—The extension of the Somerset 
railroad through fifty miles of forest section means the 
opening of a new industrial center in Maine. The Som- 
erset’s new right of way is cut through some of the best 
timber growth in the state and through miles of hard- 
wood forest. Up to the swamping of the right of way 
there never had been a habitation where a man could 
be found the year round. The course of this new forest 
path lies through lumbering locations which have been 





in operation for many years, where log camps are main- | 


tained for the use of the choppers in the winter and the 
log drivers for a few weeks in the spring time. The 
road will traverse Mayfield, Moscow and Moxie townships, 
above Bingham, and between that village and the cross- 
ing of the branch. In this lower section the road sweeps 
back from the main river of the Kennebec and rises over 
the ridge which marks the eastern boundary of the 
river’s watershed. On the three townships are heavy 
growths of the best pine and spruce, which have hereto- 
fore been too far away from the river landings to make 
operations a financial success. This growth is now being 
brought to the rails of the extension, which have been 
laid to the foot of Moxie pond, eighteen miles above 
Bingham. The lumber operations on the townships 
named are controlled by William T. Haines, of Water- 
ville. 

When the scheme of the managers of the Somerset 





railroad shall be realized the road will traverse twenty 
townships of green timber, will pass in sight of many ot 
the best water power privileges in the state, will have 
brought the best sporting grounds two days nearer the 
big cities, and will have tapped two Canadian railways. 
The water power will be available for the pulp and 
paper mills and other factories. The precipitation of 
‘*head’’ for the thirty miles between the great dam at 
Moosehead lake and the Forks, where the east branch 
joins the main Kennebec, is more than 500 feet, with 
nearly two-thirds of that in the first half of the distance 
below the lake. 


AN OLD VENEER PLANT TO BE REVIVED. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 31.—The oldest of the Queen 
city’s veneer plants, which went into the hands of a 
receiver two years ago, is to be revived. The E. D. 
Albro Company was almost as well known as the city 
itself, the company name having survived several gen- 
erations, and the tailure of a few years ago was a dis- 
tinct shock to the business community. Several years 
ago E. D. Albro sold his stock and retired. After dis- 
posing of his interests in the E. D. Albro Company 
he connected himself with the Cincinnati Panel Com- 
pany in 1895 and became its president. The incor- 
porators of the new company are E. D. Albro, Thomas 
P. Egan, William Schuberth, jr., George W. Peacock 
and M. Milo Beatty. The authorized capital is $100,000. 
Work has been begun to put the old plant on West Sixth 
street in first class shape, with all the new and latest 
improvements in machinery and methods. The present 
big demand for veneers and panels will give the re- 
vived concern a good start and it will not be long be- 
fore the E. D. Albro Company will have regained its 
former prestige. 


COLONIZING SOUTHERN CUTOVER LANDS. 

GULFPORT, Miss., July 31.—The Finkbine Lumber 
Company, at Wiggins, and the Gulf & Ship Island Rail- 
road Company, through its industrial and immigration 
agent, have started a colonization scheme on cutover 
pine lands that is rapidly spreading to other big mills 
with immense holdings. The Finkbines began in a sys- 
tematic way by establishing a demonstration farm, 
proving that the lands under proper cultivation would 
give an abundant yield. When this was accomplished 
aun immigration company was organized at Gulfport and 
already a number of settlers have been located. The 
lands are sold at a nominal price, and the lumber com- 
pany pledges to sell building material on time and 
that, too, at reasonable figures. Further, the company 
offers work to any who want it at the current wages. 

The J. J. Newman Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., has sold a tract of 11,090 acres in Perry county 
to a New Jersey colonization company. It also is said 
that all the large saw millmen and land owners of 
southern Mississippi are becoming interested in this 
plan of turning the cutover lands into farms, gardens 
and orchards. The effect this will have on the forests 
of the future is easily seen. The disposition seems to 
be to allow the future to take care of itself and let 
posterity look to its own timber supply. 











GUARDS FOR CLIPPER KNOT SAWS. 


TacoMA, WASH., July 27.—State Labor Commissioner 
Charles F. Hubbard, who has charge of the state factory 
inspection, has issued orders to all his deputy inspectors 
to the effect that all circular saws in shingle mills, known 
as the ‘‘Clipper knot saw,’’ must be provided with sub- 
stantial safeguards or their use discontinued from now 
on; otherwise certificates of inspection will be with- 
held from shingle mills using same. A small percentage 
of the mills have used the Clipper, or springboard saws, 
but of late several mills have adopted them in place of 
the old style knot saw. While the Clipper saws are the 
most dangerous used in mills, the commissioner thinks 
no practical way was discovered to guard them until 
recently. At the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany’s shingle mill here guards have been tested and 
proved a decided success and are in daily use there. 
These guards have been thoroughly investigated and ap- 
proved by the commissioner, who now recommends their 
use on all Clipper knot saws in this state. 





BUFFALONIANS AND HARDWOOD WEIGHT 
MINIMA. 

BuFFALo, N. Y., July 31.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change held a special meeting July 30 and passed reso- 
lutions against the action of the Missouri Pacifie rail- 
way in increasing the minimum weight of cars of 
lumber. A_ special committee, composed of F. W. 
Vetter, I. N. Stewart and F. A. Beyer, was appointed 
to keep the matter in hand and codperate with other 
lumber centers in such action as may be considered 
best. 

It is not claimed that Buffalo lumbermen are likely 
to be hard hit by anything the Missouri Pacifie can 
do, though some hardwood lumber does come in over 
the Iron Mountain route, but it is felt that other 
roads will follow it if there shall not be a vigorous 
protest made against the move, so that great injury 
would soon be done the lumber trade. Whatever may 


be done by lumbermen more vitally interested than 
this market is will be upheld here and all assistanc: 
rendered in fighting the action of the road. 





STANDARD OIL BUYS TIMBER LANDS. 

WHEELING, W. VA., July 31.—One of the biggest sales 
of timber land to take place in the state for some tiny 
was consummated a few days ago when the Bennett land, 
containing 25,000 acres lying in Gilmer, Braxton and 
Calhoun counties, was sold to the Standard Oil Company 
for $14 an acre. The coal underlying the tract was 
reserved. 

This is probably the largest block of timber in thi 
entire state. At least it is the largest that is availabl: 
for present use. The price paid was not big considering 
the value of the property. It is understood that the con 
sideration was $500,000, which has been deposited in 
the bank at Weston for the Bennett heirs. Residents ot 
the counties wherein the timber lies say there is som: 
significance in the deal. They believe that the extension 
of the Little Kanahwa is now a certainty. Much of this 
property can be utilized in no other way. It lies clos: 
to the Little Kanawha and if the timber shall be taken 
out it will either have to come down the river or con 
by rail. The theory is that having acquired the propert; 
the Standard Oil magnates will proceed at once to «dk 
velop it. 


RESTITUTION MADE OF UNLAWFUL SEIZURE 

VANCOUVER, B. C., July 28.—The supreme court of 
British Columbia has dismissed the appeal of Crown 
Timber Agent Skinner against the decision of the trial 
judge who ruled that J. S. Emerson’s logs were wrong 
fully seized by the timber inspector. Justice Irving 
handed down an interesting opinion, in which Justices 
Duff and Morrison concurred. Justice Irving, discussing 
the act under which the timber officials seized the logs 
last April, said: 

The language of the act in question is so indefinite that 
the provisions of the statute are applicable as well to those 
who already have (that is, prior to the passing of the act, 
March 12) cut timber on crown lands as to those about to 
engage after that date in the business. It also is to be 
observed that the act does not contain any clause providing 
for compensation. Having regard to the drastic nature oi 
the legislation, and to the absence of a compensation clause, 
construe any ambiguous expressions in this act so as not 
to impair existing rights Adopting this rule, I am of 
opinion that the act has no application to the logs in ques 
tion. As to the right to proceed by writ of replevin, the 
reason given by the learned chief justice (the trial judge) 
seems to me to be sufficient. There has been no seizure or 
detention by the crown, but merely a pretended exercise of 
statutory authority. 

Notwithstanding the closing words of the judgment 
above quoted, Mr. Emerson and the sheriff had a strenu 
ous time of it this week when they went to secure pos 
session of the last of the seized boom of logs which the 
government officials still held at North Vancouver. Th« 
man in charge had not been notified to give up the logs. 
In fact he had been instructed to hold them against all 
comers, and Sheriff Hall was not excepted. Therefore 
when the sheriff and his assistants sought to take pos 
session of the logs, with a tug supplied by Mr. Emerson, 
the watchman met them with an ax, and being evidently 
in earnest his arguments were not questioned by th: 
sheriff, who retired discreetly. Later the courts wer 
invoked to have the seizure peaceably withdrawn. The 
costs went against the provincial timber authorities and 
Mr. Emerson got his logs, which are being cut up at his 
new cedar mill at Port Moody. 








UNITE AGAINST MISSOURI PACIFIC MINIMA. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 31.—The Lumbermen’s Ex 
change of St. Louis, the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, the Slack 
Cooperage Stock Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Dressed Gum Manufacturers’ Association have replied 
to the recent letter sent out by the committee of thi 
Lumbermen’s Club, of Memphis, asking that thes: 
organizations appoint committees to act with the local 
committee in an effort to have the Missouri Pacific 
system rescind its new minimum weight ruling. Th« 
replies in almost every case state that such committees 
will be appointed as soon as possible, and most of thé 
replies suggest that the organizations heard from aré 
in sympathy with the movement of the Lumbermen’s 
Club and will render as effective aid and coéperation as 
possible. It will probably be some time before th¢ 
associations will be able to act in the premises because 
of the routine and red tape necessary. 


~~ 





LIVELY INTEREST IN OREGON TIMBER CLAIMS. 

ABERDEEN, WASH., July 30.—Hoquiam is the scene 
of a battle of capitalists in the fight of the Weyer 
haeuser timber syndicate to secure from Hoquiam peo- 
ple their timber claims in Klamath county, Oregon, over 
the Winton Lumber Company, of Wausau, Wis. Ho- 
quiam people own about seventy-five valuable claims in 
that county and the option on them was held by John 
Richardson, who was making a deal with the Winton 
company. After his options ran out the Weyerhaeuser 
people sent a representative to the city to buy up the 
claims, offering the lowest cash price they could obtain 
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he claims for. The owners refused to give an option 
for thirty days, as requested, but went into a combine 
ind raised the price formerly asked. The claims were 
held at $3,000 and others have brought as high as 
+3,500. The reason the option was not given the Weyer- 
aeuser people is that the owners claim they would pick 
ut the best claims and leave the rest, offering what they 
saw fit after they had obtained the major portion of 
land. The owners are posted and it’s simply a case of 
who can pay the most. 





BIG DEAL IN WEST VIRGINIA LANDS. 

CINCINNATI, OHI0., July 31.—The C. Crane Lumber 
Company, the largest holder of timber lands in West Vir- 
vinia, has completed the purchase of 400,000 acres addi 
tional of the best timber lands in the state. Some time 
ivo this company bought 60,000 acres of standing tim- 
her near the headwaters of the Guyandotte, Con! end 
utfalo rivers, in the counties of Wyoming, Raleigh and 
oone, all of which are branches of the Kanawha river, 
one of the main feeders of the Ohio river. An approxi- 
mate estimate of the lands acquired by the C. Crane 
company in this section would give its mills, which have 
« capacity of 100,000,000 feet annually, sufficient lum- 
ber to run them for almost twenty-five years. This com- 
pany also owns the stumpage in Logan county, which 
ies west of its recent acquirements. The last purchase 
nables the company to consolidate its properties and 
bring the timbermen together and work to better ad- 
antage. The financial side of the deal involves over 
4500,000. It will probably be ten years or more before 
the recent purchases of land will be worked. The com- 
any bought the stumpage so that its supply for the 
future would be secure. This practically puts the C. 
Crane company in control of the lumber industry of 
that section of the country. The lumber in this region 
s principally poplar and oak. 





ANOTHER MILL FOR THE RITTER COMPANY. 
WHEELING, W. VA., July 31.—The big double band 
saw mill of the James Strong Lumber Company, located 
in South Bristol, Pa., and which was erected in 1901 at 
cost of over $100,000, has been sold to the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Company, of Columbus, Ohio, and will 
© dismantled and taken to West Virginia by the pur- 
chaser. The deal was consummated between the offi- 
cials of the James Strong Lumber Company and the 
\V. M. Ritter Lumber Company in Philadelphia. The 
mill will be taken to a point near Panther, in McDowell 
ounty. 
The Ritter company, which recently bought $500,000 
orth of timber lands in Wyoming. and Raleigh counties, 
iil build a standard gage road through its property. 
rhe land that was purchased comprises 300,000 acres 
it the finest timber and coal land in the state, and a 
wilroad is a necessity. At first the Ritter company 
ontemplated the construction of a narrow gage road, 
lut this would be inadequate. The purchase, which was 
formerly known as the Maben-Hotchkiss lands, will be 
ached through a tunnel to be cut through from the 
eadwaters of Milans fork to the head of Slab fork at 
cost of from $53,000 to $58,000. The new railroad 
ill not only develop the Ritter lands but will be a 
ermanent aid to that entire section of Raleigh county. 





A MODEL VENEER MILL. 

One of the finest veneer mills in the United States 
s the one recently built at Garvin, I. T., by the Choe- 
tuw Lumber & Veneer Company, Chicago. Veneer has 
been made for years, but the tremendous growth of 
this industry since 1904 has completely revolutionized 
ts manufacture and from a rather discredited branch 
f the lumber business it has sprung to its place in 
he front rank of the timber industries. This change 
s reflected in the modern mills which completely 
clipse their humble predecessors of a few years ago. 
lhe accompanying cut depicts the Garvin mill, which is 
| fine example of one of these modern veneer plants. 

Estimating that the manufacture of veneer is the 
most profitable branch of the whole lumber business, 
the Choctaw company decided to erect a thoroughly 
modern plant of great capacity for that purpose. That 


it has been successful is patent to every one familiar 
with the industry. Inside and out the mill is a model 
of convenience and substantial construction. Particu 
lar attention has been paid to the machinery equip- 
ment by the owners, and after considering every make 
and system they finally ordered a complete outfit from 
the Coe Manufacturing Company, Painesville, Ohio, 
whose reputation in this line is world-wide. Every 
known device for rapid and economical handling of 
the raw material and the finished product is used, and 
the mill is so arranged that there is absolutely no un- 
necessary handling, and the stock is always moving 
toward the shipping department. 

The cutting equipment consists of the Coe rotary 
veneer lathe of largest size. This machine will swing 
a log nearly 70 inches in diameter and 100 inches long. 
It weighs nearly 25 tons and will cut any thickness from 
52 down to 1/120. In connection with the rotary 
machine are two Coe iron frime veneer saws for cut 
ting quarter sawed oak, which produce those beautiful 
veneers so much admired in furniture work. In con 
nection with the rotary cutter are used a number of 
Coe heavy veneer clippers for cutting stock to width. 
The drying, which has always been the bane of the 
manufacturer’s existence, has no terrors here and this 
work is easily handled by a large Coe automatic roller 
veneer dryer, 100 feet long and 16 feet wide over all 
and so arranged that four lines of stock can be dried 
simultaneously. No matter what thickness is being 
cut, one trip through this machine dries it thoroughly 
and the veneer is ready for shipment. A 6-foot band 
mill is used for cutting the flitches for the veneer saws 
and ‘a Coe knife grinder takes care of that important 
end of the business. 





CEMENT USERS’ NEXT ANNUAL. 


In response to a call sent out by Curt M. Treat, who 
is personally in charge, on behalf of the Chicago Com- 
mercial Association, of the matter of inducing important 
commercial organizations to hold their meetings in 
Chieago, a conference was held Wednesday of this week 
in a committee room of the Chicago Commercial Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of securing for this city the 
annual meeting in February, 1907, of the National 
Cement Users’ Association. The attendance aside 
from representatives of trade papers included the fol- 
lowing: 

William Dickinson, Marquette Cement Manufacturing 
Company. 

John G. Evans, Atlas Portland Cement Company. 

IB. L. Sweet, Atlas Portland Cement Company. 

I. IF. Affleck, Illinois Steel Company. 


(. W. Boynton, Illinois Steel Company. 

I. Wf. Rader, Illinois Steel Company. 

Il. S. Backus, German-American Portland Cement Works. 
I’. J. Fitzsimmons, Ideal Hollow Concrete Building Block 


Machine Works. 

W. F. Main, Chicago Portland Cement Company. 

c. A. Juhl, Juhl Automatic Machine Company. 

Fred Liebrich, Chicago. 

O. U. Miracle, Miracle Pressed Stone Company, Minne 
apolis. 

Mr. Miracle acted as chairman of the meeting and 
Mr. Treat as secretary. The latter stated that several 
cities had entered into competition as the site for the 
coming meeting of the National Cement Users’ Asso- 
ciation but that the contest had now narrowed down 
to Chicago, Columbus, Ohio, and Jackson, Mich. 

President Richard L. Humphreys, of the cement asso- 
ciation, addressed the meeting, advising it of the re 
quirements of the association, which include a con- 
vention hall with a seating capacity of at least 1,000; 
exhibition space adjacent thereto of 20,000 square feet 
and sufficiently isolated so that in its conduct it would 
not disturb the sessions of the convention; publicity 
by means of banners; a lantern for exhibition purposes; 
services of a stenographer; rooms for secretary and 
manager of the association; exposition space to be at 
the exclusive service of the association and revenue 
derived therefrom to go entirely to the association- 
all this to be free of charge to the association and to be 
guaranteed by the city which shall secure the annual 
for 1907, in addition to which the association is to be 
guaranteed hotel rates no higher than those advertised 
as in effect during the progress of the convention, to 
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gether with full electric power to operate the exhibits. 

Mr. Treat and others discussed the difficulties in the 
way of these exactions and various available halls in 
the city were suggested. 

On the motion of Mr. Dickinson a committee was ap 
pointed by the chair, this to include Mr. Treat, to 
consider the conditions imposed by the association and 
report at Mr. Treat’s call, the committee being em 
powered to add to its membership at pleasure. The 
following were appointed as the committee: William 
Dickinson, B. F. Affleck, William A. Radford, of Rad 
ford Bros. & Co., Chicago; F. J. Fitzsimmons, Car! 
Weber, of the Weber Steel Concrete Chimney Company, 
and T. M. MeGiff, of the Atlas Portland Cement Com 
pany. 

It is expected that the cements users’ convention for 
1907 will be the oceasion for a gathering here of inter 
ested persons to the number of 1,500 to 2,000. In the 
contest heretofore waged on the subject Chicago has 
had the preference in expressions of the cement users’ 
association. 

The committee immediately upon the adjournment of 
the general meeting at 1:30 Wednesday afternoon held 
a session and appointed individual members to canvass 
the matter and secure the necessary funds, and will hold 
another meeting Tuesday of next week. 

Every effort is being made to secure for Chicago the 
annual convention of 1907 of the National Cement 
Users’ Association, and this matter being under the 
direction of the Chicago Commercial Association, which 
represents in concrete form Chicago’s motto ‘‘I Will,’’ 
the chances decidedly are that the cement men will meet 
in this city in February of next year. 





NEW ORLEANS’ NEW LUMBER EXCHANGE. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 30.—A meeting to organize 
the ‘‘Lumbermen’s Exchange’’ was held last Wednes 
day night, when it was decided to christen the new 
organization the Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange. 
It will suceeed the old Mechanics, Dealers & Lumber 
men’s Exchange and is organized along somewhat 
broader lines. Practically the same interests are back 
ing it. The new exchange, according to the charter 
adopted at the meeting, is to be capitalized at $30, 
000, divided into shares of $100 each. Of this amount 
about $16,000 was subscribed at the meeting and $6,000 
more was pledged. The following officers and direc 
tors were elected: 

James H,. Aitken, president; W. W. Van Meter, vice presi 
dent ; George Avery, treasurer Directors—Guy Stone, Paul 
Andry, J. W. Markel, George Glover, J. D. Tschopik, Albert 
Weiblen, Sam Barnes, George Miller, Herman Thomas, H. W 
Bond, J. C. Mauver, Charles J. Babst, Joseph Weckerling, 
James W. Vorch, George Glover, W. H. White and T. L 
Iixler. 

The industries represented are plumbing, building, 
house moving, architecture, electricity, manufacturing, 
lumber, plastering, painting, paving, glazing, con 
tracting, structural iron, roofing and bricklaying. 
Among the lumber concerns holding membership are 
the Berwick Lumber Company, W. W. Carre, Ewen 
Lumber Company, King Lumber Company, Ruddock 
Orleans Cypress Company and the Salmen Brick & 
Lumber Company. 

The directors will shortly appoint a committee to 
select a suitable building for the exchange or to secure 
a site upon which to erect one. 


PPP DOO" 


BRIGHT PROSPECTS OF A NEW CONCERN. 

J. C. Turner, the well known New York lumberman 
and president of the J. C. Turner Lumber Company, of 
that city, so long and favorably known in the cypress 
business, was in Chicago last week after having been 
called to Lincoln, Il., to attend the funeral of his 
father-in-law, the late B. P. Andrews. On his return 
to New York via Chicago and Michigan, going to that 
state to visit his parents, Mr. Turner called upon the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and spoke of the company re- 
cently organized known as the Burnham City Lumber 
Company, incorporated under the laws of the state of 
New York. Mr. Turner is president and W. A. Burn- 
ham, his partner in the J. C. Turner Lumber Company, 
is vice president; the stockholders and directors are 
the same as those of the Turner company. 

The Burnham City Lumber Company has recently 
bought 44,000 acres of cypress and yellow pine in Tay- 
lor county, Florida, estimated to cut up 325,000,000 
feet, for a consideration of about $700,000. This tim 
ber has not been developed before because of lack of 
railroads in the county, but three roads are now build 
ing into the property—the Seaboard Air Line, the At 
lantic Coast railway and the Live Oak, Prairie & Gulf 
railway—giving adequate facilities to the seaboard 
and for all-rail transportation north. It is not ex- 
pected that the timber will be cut or saw mills built 
soon, the company not having yet made its final plans 
to manufacture. It was noted in last week’s LUMBER 
MAN, however, that Mr. Turner had recently bought 
15,000,000 feet of cypress from Louisiana mills, the 
lumber to be an adjunct to the large cypress business 
which he controls through his Georgia and Florida 
connections. 





NO DUTY ON ROSSED PULPWOOD. 

Detroit, Micu., Aug. 1.—The Detroit Pulp & Paper 
Company and other local importers of rossed pulpwood 
from Canada have won a battle over the local United 
States customs house. A decision was handed down 
by the board of general appraisers sustaining a pro- 
test made by this company against paying a 20 percent 
duty on this class of imports. The local customs held 
that rossed pulp is a manufactured article, whereas 
the manufacturers contended that rossed pulp is no more 
a manufactured article than any other rough wood. The 
decision was a victory for the importers on all points, 
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PROSPERITY ENCOURAGING RETAIL DEALERS TO PROPHESY GOOD FALL TRADE. 


Farmers Not Relying on Banks This Year—High Prices Restrain Building Operations—New Constructions and Repairs About Evenly Divide Looked for Trade 


High Lumber Prices Cut Trade. 

FREMONT, NeEB., July 30.—The wheat in this section will 
run about thirty-five bushels to the acre and is of good qual- 
ity. This yield is practically 10 percent larger than that 
of last year, but the price is 10 cents a bushel lower. The 
banks have more money than they know what to do with. 
We look for fair trade, though perhaps not as good as that 
of 1905. The prevailing opinion among local retailers is 
that there will be a falling off in trade on account of the 
high prices charged for building materials. The weather 
here has been just right and the corn crop is in excellent 
condition. NYE, SCHNEIDER, FOWLER COMPANY. 


Much New Building. 

ARAPAHOE, Neb., July 31.—Everything is in good shape 
here and we expect an excellent trade in the fall. There 
will be a good crop of corn and the wheat crop is better 
than last year. Wheat runs sixty pounds or more to the 
bushel and about twenty bushels to the acre. Most of our 
lumber business will be for the erection of new buildings. 
There is plenty of money in the banks and prosperity is 
general throughout this territory. 

Perry & BEE COMPANY. 


Money Exceedingly Plentiful. 

HouLprece, Nes., July 31.—The farmers here were agree- 
ably surprised in their wheat crop, which will average 
twenty-five bushels to the acre and of very good quality. 
The price will run about 65 cents a bushel; the corn crop 
also is good. These conditions in the country make business 
dull for the bankers and capital is begging. We expect only 
a fair trade the balance of the year. Cc. A, GALLOWAY. 


Good Trade Expected. 

Canova, S. D., July 30.—This year the bankers are out 
looking for places to put their money, as the farming country 
is prosperous and both wheat and corn promise good returns 
for the year’s labor. It is impossible to say just what the 
yield will be, as the wheat is now being stacked. Present 
prices range from 60 to 70 cenjs. There will be some new 
buildings in my territory, and I expect a good trade from 
now on through the year. A, F. CLOUGH. 

Business Light. 

ELK Point, 8. D., July 30.—Our sales have been light all 
season and we do not expect much business the rest of the 
vear. This is not due to poverty in this part of the coun- 
try, for both corn and wheat promise good crops. The 
wheat has been harvested and turned out better than ordi- 
narily, running from fifteen to twenty bushels to the acre. 
The price is the same as last year— about 63 cents. There 
is plenty of money in the banks and borrowers are scarce. 

M. A. Moorg & Co. 


Rain Does Some Damage. 

MECKLING, S. D., July 31.—The farmers are just begin- 
ning to stack their wheat. The rain has injured it to some 
extent, but it will run about fifteen bushels to the acre on 
the average. This is about the same as the return from last 
year’s harvest, and it will sell for the same price. The corn 
crop is in fine shape. Most of the lumber sold this year 
will be used for repairs. We expect that trade will be 
fairly good. THOMPSON LUMBER COMPANY. 


Look for Average Trade. 

McCook, Nes., July 28.—Harvesting is practically fin- 
ished in this territory. The quality of the grain is very 
good, but the yield rather light. Wheat is running from 
eight to ten bushels up to twenty-five or thirty, but the 
greater percentage makes the smaller yield mentioned. The 
yield will be from 50 to 60 percent of last years’ crop. 
Some threshing is going on from the shock, but the greater 
percentage of the grain will be stacked. The local price of 
wheat is below what it was last year. The corn crop is 
three weeks behind the usual season but so far the condi- 
tions are good. It will be necessary to have seasonable 
rains in the next six weeks to pull it through. 

We look for an average fall trade, but more of it will 
come from the towns than usual. The country trade will 
be much lighter than last fall. ‘The town trade is mostly 
in new buildings while the country trade will be mostly 
repairing. The banks have fully as large deposits as they 
had a year ago. They are seeking loans, as there is rather 
a small demand from borrowers. A. BARNETT. 


Better Business Than Last Year’s Predicted. 

BeRLIN, N. D., July 30.—The wheat of this section, which 
now is being threshed from both shocks and stacks, is of 
especially good quality and will average heavier than last 
year. Prices are about the same. Banks have plenty of 
money, as there has not been a great deal of borrowing. 
The outlook in the lumber trade is for a good fall business 
with more building than was done in 1905. 

HERMAN GOEHL LUMBER COMPANY. 





Money Plentiful with Farmers. 

AUBURN, NEB., July 28.—The wheat crop with us has been 
entirely cut and largely threshed, the proportionate amount 
of the wheat which is stacked being small. The yield was 
exceptionally large and is far above the highest expecta- 
tions, it having averaged throughout the county about 33 
to 35 bushels and in some few instances the number of 
bushels an acre was as high as 45 to 50 bushels. The qual- 
ity is the best known in this section for several years, the 


tests showing from 62 to 65 pounds a bushel, but the prices 
have hardly reached the high mark of last year as most of 
the wheat was contracted for and delivered from the machine 
at about 65 cents. 

We think that the good returns from the small grain will 
have a tendency to put new life into the trade during the 
fall, which very likely will be principally repair work, as 
the present high prices of lumber seems to check the new 
work which was expected; but in our opinion the volume 
of business will be at least as large as that of last year. 

Money is plentiful with everybody and especially the 
farmers, the percentage of mortgages released showing an 
excellent financial condition, and money is rather seeking 
borrowers than otherwise. 

The corn prospects are excellent and crops are in fine 
condition, made so by just the proper amount of moisture 
at the right time. We are enjoying nice showers occasionally 
which with our usual weather during August will insure a 
large yield. J. W. KERNS. 


Prospect for Prosperity. 


ASHER, OKLA., July 30.—Most of our fall trade will be 
for new building and we think it will be of good volume. 
The wheat crop was of good quality and yield and has been 
harvested in satisfactory condition. Corn will be especially 
good if it comes up to present indications. The banks have 
plenty of money and taking it all together this section has 
a prosperous outlook. S. M. GLoyp. 


Building Will Be Active. 

Surrey, N. D., Aug. 1.—Just what the wheat crop will 
be in this section can be only guessed at, as it has not been 
harvested, but the farmers expect about twenty bushels to 
the acre, of good quality. The price is about the same as 
that which ruled last year. The corn does not look well. 
Money is plentiful here and we expect to have a good trade, 
a number of new buildings being in prospect. 

BonD LUMBER COMPANY. 


Good Business in Sight. 

CoRNING, ARK., Aug. 1.—There will be fully as much 
building here this year as in 1905 and we expect to do a 
good business. The corn looks well and the general condi- 
tions are favorable. Banks are always short of money at 
this season. BLiack & ARNOLD LUMBER COMPANY. 


Building Work Will Be Active. 

Carpio, N. D., July 30.—There will be more building and 
repair work in our territory than there was last year and 
consequently we expect to do a good business. Crops are 
fully up to the average but have not been harvested. 

BovEY-SHUTE LUMBER COMPANY. 


Heavy Rains Delay Harvest. 

CHICKASHA, I. T., July 30.—Heavy rains coming when 
the wheat was in shock prevented stacking or threshing. 
The wheat will run about eight bushels to the acre of not 
extra good quality. Prices are about the same as they were 
last year. We look for only a medium trade made up of 
small orders. The banks have plenty of money at the 
present time and probably will have opportunity to loan out 
considerable of it. The prospects are that the corn crop 
will be the largest ever raised in this part of the country. 

WILLIAM CAMERON & CO. 


Lumber Trade Outlook Poor. 

FULLERTON, NEB., Aug. 1.—The wheat crop here was har 
vested mostly from the shock. It will run about thirty 
bushels to the acre, of good quality. This is better than 
last year. The price averages 65 cents. There is plenty of 
money in this section and the bankers are seeking invest 
ment. We do not, however, look for a good fall trade. 

BRANNAN & AYERS. 


Good Trade in Prospect. 

Soutn McALEsteEr, I. T., July 28.—There is plenty of 
money in this section and the crops are in good condition. 
Indications point to considerable building and repair work 
and we confidently expect a good fall trade. 

R. B. Racon LuMBER COMPANY. 


Will Be Increase in Building. 

Rorr, I. T., July 28.—The farmers in this territory 
threshed their wheat out of the shock. The yield was good 
on the small acreage planted and the quality also is good. 
We think there will be more building than there was last 
year with a corresponding increase in trade. The money 
market is in good condition and this part of the state is 
generally prosperous. EK. A. Burr LUMBER COMPANY. 





SASH AND DOOR TRADE IN HEALTHY CONDITION. 





Veneered Doors Especially Active—Stocks Low—Demand Forces Production. 





Lumber Stocks Low. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 28.—Our business for the last six 
months has been very satisfactory. We enjoyed a little 
increase each month. While trade is a little quiet in our 
sash, door and blind department at present, we expect a 
large business this fall. We do not operate a factory. As 
to stocks on hand we had about our usual supply of sash, 
doors and blinds, but that of lumber, lath, shingles ete. is 
somewhat below what it usually is at this time of the year. 
We carry only yellow pine and poplar lumber, therefore 
are not very familiar with the hardwood lumber conditions. 
We do not handle veneered doors of any kind. 

Collections with us are very satisfactory. 

W. J. HucuHes & Sons CoMPANY. 


Trade Good; Margins Small. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 28.—The first six months of the 
year have been a busy period, but prices have held low, so 
that margins have been very small. The last six months 
promise to be normal, but prices undoubtedly still will rule 
low. Our factory being operated entirely for odd work, that 
is specialties, would naturally keep it busy all the time. 
Stocks in the hands of jobbers are probably not very much 
different from a year ago. 

We use nearly all kinds of finishing lumber, including 
pine, birch, oak, gum and yellow pine. The hardwood 
veneered door trade is bound to grow, slowly of course, on 
account of the high price of pine, and is probably about on 
a par with one year ago. Demand for: stock goods is now 
very small, and it is likely to be until probably the first of 
September, with the prospect of only a normal demand 
then. OuIO SASH & DooR COMPANY. 


Trade Good and Promises Better. 

CrepDAR FALLS, Iowa, July 27.—We consider the outlook for 
future trade to be most promising and our trade so far this 
year has been very satisfactory, the volume being consider- 
ably heavier than last year. We are operating our factories 
full time and while we have an ample stock to hand!e our 
orders to excellent advantage, the trade has been so large 
that the heavy stock we always manufacture ahead in the 
winter time has been drawn on very largely, so that while 
our stock of finished goods is ample we have no surplus. 

We are still using poplar lumber very largely in the 
manufacture of our porch columns and exclusively in the 
manufacture of the small turned work, trimmings etc. 

We are developing plans for the establishment of a turning 
plant on the Pacific coast within the next few months as, 
while we believe that there always will be a demand for 
poplar porch columns and trimmings, there are certain sec- 
tions of the country that can be reached to best advantage 
with the porch work manufactured from the western woods 


and we, of course, wish to be prepared to handle the trade 
of our customers in that section to excellent advantage. 
Harris & Coty Bros., INCORPORATED. 


Trade Satisfactory. 

ToLeDO, Onto, July 31.—We are well satisfied with the 
present volume of business, and everything points to a very 
good fall trade. 

We have a very large and well assorted stock of goods. 
We find that stock goods are moving rather slowly, the bulk 
of the business being of special character. There has been 
but very little inquiry for carload business since the winter 
months, which is caused, no doubt, by the dealers buying 
very heavily last winter, COLLIER-BARNETT COMPANY, 





Hard to Keep Pace With Demand. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 28.—We have had very good busi 
ness for the last six months, in fact, much better than we 
had reason to expect. For the future six months we feel it 
will-be equally as good if not better. The crops throughout 
our section of the country are good, and the farmers and 
merchants are feeling good because of the prospects. 

We never have failed to operate our factory full time and 
never closed down, except to make repairs during the Christ- 
mas-holidays and also to take inventory. Our stocks com- 
pare favorably with those of a year ago. We handle sash, 
doors and blinds and carry heavy stocks in white pine as 
well as cypress. We manufacture cypress doors, sash and 
blinds, and it has been difficult for us to keep as large a 
stock of these commodities as we would like because of the 
demand. 

The hardwood veneered door trade has not been a very 
profitable one through this section, our native softwoods 
being used almost exclusively. We feel that stock sizes of 
sash, doors and blinds are not moving very much at this 
time, but our factory is well filled with odd sizes or special 
work, and we believe that in a few weeks the demand for 
carloads as well as small quantities of stock sizes will be 
active. COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Good Demand for Veneered Doors. 

NORWOOD, CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 27.—Our factory has 
been operated with a full crew and full time ‘from January 
1 to date. Our stock of millwork is about the same now 
as we usually carry. We have more lumber in pile than 
usual. Our chief product is cypress, though we manufac- 
ture millwork from several different woods, making a great 
variety of goods. The demand for hardwood veneered 
doors from our customers has been good, and that depart- 
ment has been full constantly. We expect a continuation of 
the present demand, though the orders have been coming in 
very slowly for the last two or three weeks. This is to 
be expected, however, in July, which usually is a quiet 
month, STANDARD MILLWORK COMPANY. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF FELICITY. 


Prospective Golden Wedding of the Youngest 
Lumber Secretary—Splendid Personal and 
Business Record of a Sterling 
Character. 


It is with more than ordinary pleasure and pride that 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN announces the forthcoming 
celebration of the golden anniversary of the marriage of 
George W. Hotchkiss and his bride of fifty years. Mr. 
Hotchkiss is one of the most widely known men who 
have ever been identified with the lumber industry. He 
has served his apprenticeship in nearly every depart- 
ment but the greater portion of his years has been de- 
voted to journalistic work, he having been connected in a 
managerial capacity with some of the best known and 
some of the earliest lumber publications in the country. 
Of late years he has turned his attention to association 
work and has been secretary of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

The anniversary celebration will be held August 14 
at the home of the bride and bridegroom of fifty years’ 
standing, in Evanston, Ill. While the vast fraternity 
of lumbermen with whom Mr. Hotchkiss has been asso- 
ciated for nearly sixty years cannot be given a personal 
invitation to attend, there is no question but that if 
goodwill and good wishes will enable them to participate 
in this meeting they will be there, every soul of them. 

Mr. Hotchkiss now is rapidly approaching his seventy- 
fifth birthday. As is customary with young men, he 
grew old very rapidly until his majority was attained, 
since which time he has been growing young and now 
blushingly confesses to the immature age of seventy- 
four and three-fourths years. His wife is one year his 
junior. It is not possible to say which one of this 
notable couple, who have trotted peacefully together in 
double harness for half a century, originated the habit 
of becoming younger with each passing year. A glance 
at the accompanying portraits will be sufficient to prove 
the truth of the foregoing statement to any fair, un- 
biased judge. Mrs. Hotchkiss might possibly receive 
credit for forty-five years and the other half of the 
team be conceded a year’s seniority, to which he is en- 
titled; further than this, however, concessions would 
not be made. 

A detailed account of the manner in which Mr. Hoteh- 
kiss has employed his accumulation of years would fill 
a great deal of space. He joined the rush in ’49 and 
spent a year in California. He returned east in 1851 
and engaged in the lumber business at Port Dover, 
Canada, moving to Bay City, Mich., in 1861, where he 
engaged in the sale of lumber on commission and also 
inspection. In 1870 he took charge of the Saginaw 
Daily Courier, and in 1872 assisted in establishing the 
Lumbermen’s Gazette, one of the first, if not the first, 
lumber trade journal ever published in this country. 
Since the date last mentioned he has been successively 
employed with various trade papers and has found time 























MATURE GEORGE W. HOTCHKISS AND HIS BRIDE— 
1856. 





YOUNG GEORGE W. HOTCHKISS AND HIS BRIDE— 
1906. 


to write several exceptionally interesting and accurate 
works dealing with the lumber industry of the northwest 
and particularly that of Chicago. 

Dates, the names of business associates and other sta- 
tistical lore are rather dry information when talking 
about Mr. Hotchkiss, particularly when the occasion is as 
interesting as that mentioned. While the LUMBERMAN 
desires to voice its own felicitations to the principals 
of this auspicious anniversary it is aware it is merely 
putting into words the thoughts of thousands of lumber- 
men who know and love young George W. Hotchkiss and 
his running mate. Each one of these thousands is 
convinced the principals in this case will live to cele- 





EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA HOO-HOO IN SUCCESSFUL CONCATENATION AT ATLANTIC CITY. 


Under the able leadership of Vicegerent Snark Sheip 
1 strong representation of the loyal Hoo-Hoo of east- 
rn Pennsylvania descended in a body upon Atlantic 
City, N. J., and participated in one of the most suc- 
cessful concatenations ever held by the Pennsylvania 
representatives of the Order of the Great Black Cat. 

Saturday, July 14, was the date fixed upon for the 
event, and before it was over nine kittens had their 








eyes rubbed so vigorously that they were able to look 
upon the glories of the inner garden without being 
dazzled. The Vicegerent Snark had for assistants E. 
Stringer Bogges, Jabberwock of the Supreme Nine; 
Serivenoter John J. Canavan, formerly ‘Snark of New 
York, besides various other celebrities. After the 
trials and tribulations of the initiates had been com- 
pleted a banquet was enjoyed, at which speeches were 
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brate their diamond wedding and as many more there- 
after as custom has provided. They will live this long 
and longer if the goodwill and wishes of their friends 
have aught to do with the outcome. 


~ 


INTERESTING MEETING OF TEXAS NUT 
GROWEBS. 

May 28 and 29 last the Texas Nut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting at Austin, Tex., which was of 
notable interest in some respects to lumbermen of that 
section, particularly those concerned with forestry. 
What at a superficial glance appears to be extraordi- 
nary claims were advanced at the convention, but in 
the light of examination appear to be most plausible. 
For instance, it was claimed that where the best cot- 
ton land in Texas will rarely yield over $75 an acre 
the pecan industry will yield $1,000 an acre. 

Papers were read by various authorities on subjects 
of interest peculiar to the Texas Nut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, these including ‘‘Nuts as a Standard Source 
of Food,’’ ‘‘Commercial Possibilities of Nut Grow- 
ing,’’ ‘‘How Much Forestry and Nut Culture Should 
Be Taught in Our Schools.’’ 

A tentative proposition of the association is the 
establishment in Texas of the largest pecan grove in 
the world, this to consist of 10,000 acres ‘‘of the 
richest land in the world,’’ to provide for an income 
‘far in excess of that of any other plat of land on 
earth.’’ The suggested site for the grove is the Selkirk 
islands, at the mouth of the Colorado river. This propo- 
sition is in charge of a committee of whom A. K. Seago, 
of Big Sandy, Tex., and New Orleans, La., is one of the 
most prominent, and practical steps in its consumma- 
tion are being taken vigorously. 








AT AN IOWA LUMBER CENTER. 


DusuQuE, Iowa, July 31.—Conditions in this market 
continue favorable. Trade is all that could be expected 
for the season of the year, and both the sash and door 
factories and the lumber dealers report prospects for 
fall trade exceedingly good. The crop prospects through- 
out the state were never better. Small grain is an 
assured large yield and corn never looked better. 

The local retail trade is reported good and shipments 
for July are in excess of the same month a year ago. 
Prices remain steady, with a possible upward tendency. 
The sash and door dealers complain of prices being too 
low for any kind of a reasonable margin. 

The large improvements to both Carr, Ryder & Adams 
Company and Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s plants are rapidly approaching completion. 

The Standard Lumber Company’s saw mill has been 
in full operation since July 23, having been shut down 
but five days on account of fire, which destroyed its 
filing room and equipment, together with all of its 
saws excepting those in use the day of the fire. The 
steamer Clyde delivered a raft of logs to the Standard 
mill last week. The company reports a supply on hand 
and in sight sufficient to warrant a full season’s cut. 





made and Philadelphia was proposed as the site of 
the next Annual. 

The following are the new members of the order: 

Chester B. Foster, American Woodworking Company ; 
Charles Park Dyer, George W. Stoker & Son; Charles Mayo 
Hamlin; Charles August Auchter, Kolb Bros.; Edward 
Eugene Kuehnie, J. A. Fay & Egan Company; Charles 
“Transmission” Bond; William Niles Lawton, Kolb Bros. ; 
Samuel Hecker Magargal, Geissel & Richardson, and F. J. 
Byrne. 








ENTHUSIASTIC PARTICIPANTS AT THE HOO-HOO CONCATENATION AT ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., JULY 14. 
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Saley on Sentimental Ground—Work in a Wisconsin Town—An Expert Lumberwoman— Decadent Indians of Today— 
Kinks in Coal Handling—Possible Future of Prairie States Farms. 


One of Illinois’ Most Prosperous Towns. 


Outside of Chicago, it is no wonder that Rockford is 
racing for the leading place among the Illinois cities, 
as it was the home of my best girl and she would 
leaven a whole county with a spirit that aims to do 
things up brown. The last census shows that the city 
has 42,000, and it is making speed toward higher num- 
bers like a race horse. Five hundred houses and sev- 
eral large industrial works will be built in Rockford 
this vear. One of the latter, I am told, will cover 
nearly three acres and will require 1,500,000 feet of 
lumber for roof boards. While enjoying single blessed- 
ness my visits to Rockford, for an apparent reason, 





Our TIME OurGoodDsS 
Is RIGHT, Are RIGHT. 


4Qur PRICES ARE RIGHT? 
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ADVERTISING ATTRACTION OF THE McFARLAND- 
COLTON COMPANY, OF ROCKFORD, ILL. 


were frequent. [ would run out there from Chicago 
and back and think less of the effort than I would now 
of running a dozen yards. At certain periods of our 
lives it is surprising how much we can run and call 
it fun. Poetry oozes right out of such a subject as 
that. 

The factories of Rockford use a large amount of 
lumber, among them being as many as fourteen furni- 
ture factories and several allied industries. Much 
wood also is used by the agricultural implement works, 
though iron and steel have largely taken its place. 
In the frame of the old Manny mowing machine that 
was manufactured here was timber that was strong 
enough to support a lumber shed. 

When briefly in Rockford two weeks ago I ealled 
at the offices of Messrs. Safford, Parsons and Reber 
and was told that undoubtedly they would be around 
after dinner, but as late as 3 o’clock they were still 
eating. At the McFarland & Colton Company’s yard 
both proprietors were at home and behind Mr. Col- 
ton’s nag we spun over a portion of the city. 

Over the entrance of the yard of this company is an 
effective advertising feature consisting of a self- 
winding elock with a 2-foot dial, which is illuminated 
at night, surrounded by the inscription ‘‘Our Time Is 
Right. Our Goods Are Right. Our Prices Are 
Right.’’ The clock is owned by an electric company, 
rents for $30 a month and as a time piece is always 
correct. This is an excellent ad, as it is constantly in 
the eyes of all who pass this way. You know that 
the most of us are a trifle daffy on the time proposi- 
tion. We enjoy every opportunity to compare our 
watches with the correct time, if for no other pur- 
pose than to be able to say they have not varied more 
than a second in a month. Personally, while I have 
owned watches which cost enough to be good, not 
one of them was a good time keeper for the reason, 
possibly, that I would let them run down as often as 
though I were a woman. 

In this city is published a credit book which is of 
great assistance to the lumber dealers as well as to 
other tradesmen. Anything that will put us onto the 
unrighteous who do not pay their debts is of value. 
In a Minnesota town I saw a book of this deserip- 
tion attached to which was no name of compiler or 
publisher, the omission, IT was told, being for the pur- 
pose of preventing libel suits. I borrowed one of 
these books from a lumberman and made what to me 
was an interesting analysis of the disposition of peo- 
ple of various classes to pay their debts which you 
who have my book may read, if you so desire, on 
pages 83-87. No precaution in this regard is taken 
by the publishers of this Rockford credit book, their 
names appearing upon the title page. The big credit 
concerns like Dun and Bradstreet, as well as Claney 
and the Southern Manufacturers’ association, which 
publish books devoted exclusively to the lumber in- 
dustry, do not tremble in their shoes for fear of legal 
tangles, and I know of no reason why the publishers 
of minor books should have such fear, 





Rattling Trade in Beloit. 

Beloit is a live Wisconsin city and is growing rap- 
idly. It has 15,000 inhabitants, 4,500 of whom work 
in the shops and factories. There are fifteen miles of 
paved street. At this writing 150 houses, several 
business blocks and.a Presbyterian church, which is 
to cost $35,000, are in course of construction. It is 
the seat of Beloit College, with 500 students. Car- 
negie gave $50,000 for a college, and $25,000 for a 
public, library. The last congress voted $20,000 for a 
government building site. During the years I have 
lived in hotels, here today and there tomorrow, on two 
occasions I have left the table because my stomach 
refused to strike up an agreeable acquaintance with 
the food, one of the occasions being in Beloit. The 
business men of the town became disgusted with the 
hotel facilities arfd contributed to the building of a 
fireproof hotel which is modern in every respect. In 
every room are hot and cold water and a telephone, 
with beds as soft as downy pillows. When sitting 
ut the well spread table I tried to make up for what 
was due me for a couple of days a few years ago. 
| think it would be difficult to estimate the good that 
a first class hotel is to a town. Nearly every day I 
hear the commercial travelers telling their colaborers 
to skip such and such a town for night or Sunday, as 
the hotels are measley. When a man is knocking 
around the world it is a consolation to get into a 
decent hotel. It is with hotels as it is with the lum- 
ber business: In many a hotel many things are left 
undone for the reason that the proprietors have not 
the good sense or vim to do them, consequently they 
are ranked with the slobmagullions. 

It is a pleasure to meet such a veteran as C. C, 
Keeler, of the Keeler Lumber & Fuel Company. Mr, 
Keeler has been selling lumber on the same old spot 





Cc. C. KEELER, OF BELOIT, WIS. 


for forty years and is of the opinion that few if any 
dealers in the state outrank him in time of service. 
He is 71 years old, as spry as a young man, cordial 
and warm hearted, and says that he shall stay in the 
harness as long as possible. What a beautiful sight 
ripe old age is, and how many reach such an age with- 
out ripening to any great extent. Mr. Keeler’s son, 
E. H., is a member of the Rockford Lumber & Fuel 
Company. This Beloit dealer thinks that the con- 
sumers laugh in their sleeves when lumbermen get to 
scrapping, and he is disposed to think they say under 
their breath, ‘‘What fools they are.’’ He has passed 
through the experience and is done with it, he says. 

Seventy percent of the dimension sold by Mr. 
Keeler is hemlock. Yellow pine would work in, but it 
takes too long to get it. He sells more basswood sid- 
ing than any other and never has heard a complaint 
regarding its durability. Considerable cypress is sold 
for outside finish. 

The Beloit Lumber Company is a branch of the 
Rockford Lumber & Fuel Company and is managed 
loeally by L. Waldo Thompson, who for two years 
ended June 14, 1906, was president of the Illinois & 
Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association. His ad- 
(ress delivered at the convention at Rock Island on 
that date was able. A man who can write such a 
sentence as the following has something in his head: 
‘“The man who plants the peach stone today and at 
8 o’clock tomorrow morning goes out with a step- 
ladder and baskets to gather his crop of ripe peaches 
is a fair type of the man whose life is a disappoint- 
ment because he cannot await the slow but resistless 
processes of nature.’’ In this address Mr. Thomp- 
son says he was brought up in ‘‘good blue Presby- 
terian ways.’’ No matter what ways he was brought 
up in, he has at least one most admirable quality— 
that of giving credit where credit is due. You and I 
have-known men who climbed to riches and reputa- 


tion upon the shoulders of others without giving 
word of credit to those who have boosted them. | 
had not been in the office of the Beloit Lumber Com 
pany a quarter of an hour before Mr, Thompson in 
formed me that in Miss Mable Meyer, his office gir! 
and J. Hl. Qualman, the yard foreman, he had th: 
best assistants that could be had anywhere. Then | 
asked this manager who so freely credits his help fo: 
their good services, and those who were credited, on 
of whom declared it would be impossible to work for: 
better people, to stand before the camera, and I am 
mighty glad to present the portraits of the trio. Evi 
dently Miss Meyer did not enter the office temporarily 
to pass the time until she could have an offer of mar- 
riage, as she set about to learn the business. She can 
figure estimates with the best of them and during Mr 
Thompson’s absence has full managerial power and 
responsibility. It is not often that I see in lumbe. 
offices young ladies of this ability. 

Mr. Thompson informed me how the coming fall hi 
would distribute his calendars, which, by the way, 
will be very artistic. A postal will be sent out pro 
claiming the good quality of the stock of the com 
pany and informing the recipient that on return of 
the card he will be entitled to a calendar. In this 
way the distribution of the souvenirs will be con 
fined to the proper channel, Mr. Thompson thinks. 

At this yard redwood, basswood and white pine ar 
the sidings sold. For outside finish it is fir and red 
wood. Tor inside finish that is to be painted bass 
wood is used. Two houses have been built with cement 
on metal lath. For a while I have been making a 
note of the kinds of dimension, finish and siding sold 
in order that it may be seen how diversified is the 
use of the various woods. It is rare to find two deal 
ers in the same town selling the same kinds, 

An Iowa Town With Several Interesting Features. 

As the crow flies it may not exceed by much a hun 
dred miles from my home to Tama, yet this town has 
wonders of which I had not dreamed. It has thi 
quality of exclusiveness in name, there not being an 
other Tama this side of Africa, and possibly thi 
African town was named after our Tama. It means 
something to have a town of so much importance that 
they follow suit away off in Africa. ‘Tama Jim’’ 
Wilson, secretary of agriculture, is so called for thi 
reason that before the political bee got to stinging 
him he was a farmer near here, and I am told that 
the weeds would grow as rank on his farm as the, 
do on mine of three acres. In the language of my) 
informant, ‘‘Mr. Wilson can tell others how to run 
a farm better than he ean do it himself.’’ I under 
stand that kind of talk, as that is precisely what 1] 
could do in the chicken business. When in the hen 
papers I was telling the numberless readers how to 
get rich raising chickens, little did they know that 
instead of being able to solve the problem myselt 
the problem was solving me. Preach and _ practic: 
are not always twins. Right along this line are deal 
ers SO mean as to say they would like to see me man 





L. WALDO THOMPSON, MISS MABEL MEYER AND J. H 
QUALMAN, OF BELOIT, WIS. 


aging a great retail business and see at which end 
of the horn I would come out. 

Tama is the home of Andrew Townsend Hisey, th: 
third candidate for governor of the state, nominated 
by petition, whose portrait and platform have ap 
peared in many of the metropolitan papers. He is 
brilliant to an extent, but so decidedly odd that ther 
are those who think he is mentally unbalanced. He 
has invented what he calls a secular government, and 
in his platform and declaration is certainly some high 
grade stuff—so high grade, in fact, that if his doc 
trine were carried out the millennium would be here. | 
wish all politicians were as honest as he, as it is not 
every politician who would be permitted to sleep in 
the banks and other business houses of the town in 
which he lives. He speaks in the streets, walks from 
one town to another during the night and distributes 
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his literature from a wheelbarrow, hence he is called 
the ‘‘ wheelbarrow candidate.’’ He wears a plug hat 
and white vest, but necessarily his pantslegs are 
frayed at the bottom. He tells me that his father and 
mother were graduated from Oberlin and that his 
father taught him oratory. He has been a lifelong 
student and is said to be profound in mathematics 
and astronomy. 

There is a world beating industry in this little 
town of 2,500 in the form of a factory from which are 
turned out fillers for egg cases — pasteboard devices 
which resemble a skeleton checkerboard and in which 
eggs are packed for shipment. The fillers made in the 
factory every day would accommodate 3,456,000 eggs, 
or 1,987,272,000 in a year. As I learned to do it be- 
fore I went into the hen business, I can reel these egg 
figures off without any trouble. The straw board 
from which these fillers are made is manufactured in 
the same factory and for this purpose more than 5,000 
tons of straw are required yearly. The machinery 
cost to exceed $100,000, and about 100 hands are em- 
ployed. The cases in which the fillers are packed are 
received in the knockdown, a carload being used every 
five days. John Higginbottom, one of the foremen 
in the factory, formerly sold lumber at retail at sev- 
eral Iowa points and tells me that many of the peo- 











SHED OF THE W. M. STEWART LUMBER COMPANY, AT 
TAMA, IOWA. 


ple who hear the whistle three times a day have no 
conception of the magnitude of the business. It is 
the largest factory of its kind in the world and turns 
out more than 60 percent of all the fillers made. The 
plant is owned by Armour & Co. Last week in Illi- 
nois I visited a yard that belongs to the Iola Elevator 
Company, a concern that has a line of thirty-five re- 
tail yards in Illinois and Iowa. It was a new line 
to me and I asked who owned it. ‘‘Armour,’’ was 
the reply. 
Poor Lo. 


In the office of the W. M. Stewart Lumber Company 
| asked Fred Evans how the ‘‘Inguns’’ were getting 
nm. ‘*How much time have you?’’ says he. ‘‘ All 
there is,’? says I. He said that forenoon he had 
sold only 50 cents’ worth of coal and as 25 cents of st 
vas for delivering he had to look twice before he 
‘ould sée any coal in the bottom of the wagon and 
ie wanted to get away, as.it might change the luck of 
trade, so he brought out his mare, whose name is 
Maud, and we started for the reservation, a distance 
if three miles. Mr. Evans is a good Methodist and 
disclaims that Maud is fast, but along the level 
stretches he would let her out and I am sure she is 
sufficiently speedy to be entitled to be called a 
** hoss.’? 

Few of us would think that so near the center of 
this great agricultural, prairie state was a band of 
the most unprogressive Indians, as they are declared 
to be by the secretary of the interior. There are 338 
of them, remnants of the Sac and Fox tribes, located 
m 3,000 acres of land, and they are Indians through 
and through, asking no odds of the whites except to 
be supported. The older ones tog out in Indian style, 
all eat dog and have their fantastic dances, carry their 
papooses on their backs and, once married, quit when 
they become tired of one another. Many of them 
live in wigwams made of poles and flags and die off 
in Indian fashion, namely, from lung disease. Some 
of them in appearance are so robust that you wouldn’t 
think that a pile driver could knock them down, but 
Indian Agent Mulin tells me it is doubtful if there is 
a pair of sound lungs on the reservation. They have 
been located here for fifty years and at first they 
swung their dead in trees, or buried them in a sit- 
ting posture, with heads and shoulders above ground, 
but for sanitary reasons this was prohibited, and now 
over the graves poles six or seven feet are piled, cov- 
ered with canvas, with a cup or skillet tucked under 
one corner from which the dead may drink and eat 
on their way to the happy hunting ground where 
buffalo and bear roam perpetually. 

These Indians receive an annuity of $17,000 an- 
nually, about $50 per capita, and how some of them 
live is a conundrum. Even their dogs have so little 
to eat that they are as lank as a Jath. From the 
Indian standpoint such a thing as laxity of morals 
among the women.is seldom known. An official tells 
me that he knows that in two or three instances when 
the squaws have taken the bit im’ their mouths and 
kicked over the moral traces, as if were, they have 
been put out of the way by their sistér squaws. At 


Toledo, a few miles away, is an Indian industrial 
school, but few of the students are from this reserva- 
tion. Law would compel our children to attend 
school, but there is no such compulsion in the case 
of the Indian children, it appearing to be the policy 
of the government to permit them to run wild and 
die off as soon as possible. There is a Presbyterian 
mission on the edge of the reservation, but after three 
years’ work the ladies in charge of it have been un- 
able to make a religious impression upon those whose 
souls they would save. The whole batch of them 
are born gamblers and the young bucks are interested 
in the great national game of baseball. 

Of course I was out with my camera and while the 
light was against taking a snap shot the Indians were 
decidedly against my taking any kind of a shot. In 
case the photographer persists they cover their faces 
and then sometimes chase him with clubs. Finally we 
concluded we would go to headquarters and try Chief 
Pushetonequa, and drove to his place. He saw us 
when driving up, but sat on the grass as stolid as a 
stone and did not condescend to notice us until we con- 
fronted and spoke to him. We carried a story to him 
from the Indian farmer, which, with a half dollar, 
caused him to overcome his natural modesty and he 
stood up and was photographed like a little man, par- 
ticular that his grandson should pose with him. Close 
by around and upon a table were a dozen Indians 
gambling, about $2 being on the board. I asked them 
what kind of a game they were playing and they 
were civilized enough to make me understand that it 
was jack pot. Once thawed out the chief asked me 
into his shanty, which was roughly built and filled 
with smoke from a fire, in the center and over which was 
swung an iron kettle. The sides of the shanty were 
full of cracks and here, with no warmth except from 
a open wood fire, he lives during the winter. The fire 
is not from seasoned wood, either, as to avoid the 
physical exercise of cutting it if an Indian has a 
pile much in advance of his actual wants some red 
brother will sneak it. Drink whiskey? Of course; 
otherwise they would not be Indians. When an op- 
portunity offers the majority of them will absorb it 
as the dry earth will absorb rain. There are sheep 
among them, however, which are partially white. 
Some of them will work a little plat of land, and we 
met a young fellow who was driving a good team that 
was hitched to a decent carriage. 


Tama Yards. 


The plant of the W. M. Stewart Lumber Company was 
formerly owned by F. W. Brokhausen, who was one of 
the prominent figures in the retail trade of the state. 
On account of poor health he sold out to Mr. Stewart, 
of Waterloo, who has three yards and is expecting to 
take it easy for a year or so before engaging in busi- 
ness again. I would judge that he made money re- 
tailing lumber from the fact that he has built a resi- 
dence that cost $25,000, something that not every suc- 
cessful man does do in a small town, it being the dis- 
position of the majority of us who heap up riches to 
move to some city where we can live faster and die 
correspondingly sooner. . Mr. Brokhausen asked Mr. 
Evans and myself why we didn’t stop when,we drove 
past his house. He said he was not up until 9 o’clock, 
but if we had called he would have been out;on short 
notice. Down on the street he mingles with’ his busi- 
ness acquaintances and friends a while, sits around on 
his broad porch, goes to bed when he has a mind to 
and gets up when he feels like it—which, as I look at 
it, is a thousand times more sensible than it would 
be to go to some large town and cut a swell because 
financially he is able to do so, fall into the social swiim 
and be drowned. I feel grateful every day that there 
are some sensible men in the world, as otherwise I 
would have to travel alone. 

Last year Mr, Brokhausen built the Stewart shed, 
and it comes near being a monster, measuring 126x250 
feet. The alleys are 20 and 21 feet wide, respectively. 
It was the coal part of the shed, however, that I par- 
ticularly warmed to. The coal bins are practically 
under the same roof, but separated by a partition 
from the part in which lumber is stored. The space 
devoted to coal is 20x126, the bins varying from 12 
to 20 feet. wide. The floor is cemented, and the side 
and ends as well as the partitions between the bins 
are cribbed up with 2x4 dimension. In the construc- 
tion of the bins every strip of three and a half feet 
from front to back required four barrels of cement, 
the total amounting to nearly two carloads. Every 
three feet in the cement was set a half inch iron pin 
which projected above the surface about four inches, 
these to hold the first two rows of cribbing in place. 
Iron pins were also set in the wall in the same man- 
ner and for a like purpose. The capacity of the bins 
is easily 600 tons. When they are full the delivery 
team drives alongside and when the piles get low the 
wagon is backed in that it may more easily be loaded. 
A railway track runs alongside the shed. Last winter 
when there was sleighing it was necessary to shovel 
in snow in order to get the loads from under the shed. 
It is likely that the shed will be duplicated, as other 
dealers have been in town for the purpose of inspect- 
ing it, a Cedar Rapids lumberman sending an architect 
to make the proper drawings. 

In redwood, finish and siding are sold at this yard. 
The dimension is mostly white pine, with a sprinkling 
of hemlock and yellow pine. There is complaint 
among the dealers that yellow pine does not match 
with hemlock and white pine, it being sawed thinner. 
Te sounded like the old story when complaint was heard 
concerning the different flooring gages. 

Locally the business of the Central Lumber & Coal 
Company, with headquarters in Dubuque, is in charge 


of C. G. Bowen, a young man who worked his way 
through college, took up the lumber business because 
it came his way and has learned to like it. When he 
didn’t know one board from another he took charge 
of a yard at Le Grand for A. A. Moore, of Marshall- 
town, and says that the fact of his holding a degree 
has helped him to positions. He took care of the 
furnace of a professor in exchange for _ tuition, 
worked odd hours and Saturdays to pay his board 
bill and now feels competent to fight the battles of life 
and win. I have unbounded respect for the young 
man who has a desire to take up his work with a 
disciplined mind; and set it down that there is a 
desirable quality in a young man who will work as 
Mr. Bowen did to bring about such a result. 

This yard formerly belonged to the Minnesota Lum- 
ber Company, that owned a line, with headquarters in 
Polo, Ill., and is the one in which Mr. Brokhausen be- 
gan his lumber career in 1884. This company has 
dipped into the cement building block business, as 
have several of the dealers seen recently. About three 
years ago came to this yard a car of yellow pine 
dimension which was slow of sale, but times have 
changed and now two more cars are on the way. Mr. 
Bowen carries ads in both local papers and aims to 
change them every week. 

A Problem That Is Not Easily Solved in Advance. 

George W. Voss, of Belle Plaine, Mr. Evans and I 
sat in the hotel office in Tama, and as we all are 
philanthropists desirous of doing everything we can 
for our fellow men we discussed a question that in 
years to come the three of us thought would be a burn- 
ing one. What will be the condition of the Iowa farm- 
ing communities twenty years hence? Will they be 
deserted by the young men as are the farms in the 
New England states, or not? This question is closely 
allied with the lumber business and is a fit one to con- 
sider. I have heard a hundred men say, among them 
many retail dealers, that the large farms would be cut 
into smaller ones, which would necessitate other sets 
of buildings, but this prophecy is not proving true. 
On the other hand, the tendency is to enlarge the 
farms, for the reason that the young men are leaving 
them for the cities or the west. 

Mr. Evans was born not a dozen miles from Tama 
and, naming farm after farm, he followed the road 
along which he traveled when a boy, and with a single 
exception the young men had departed. Mr. Voss 
named several acquaintances with a like result. My 
own observation bears out the same conclusion. The 
son of a neighbor who has a farm of 3,000 acres is on 





CHIEF PUSHETONEQUA AND HIS GRANDSON, AT 
TAMA, IOWA. 


the farm. The son of another neighbor who also has 
3,000 acres has gone. My first door neighbor, who 
farms extensively, has one son and he is in college 
studying engineering. Across the street from me is 
another large farmer, whose son is learning archi- 
tecture. The son of a neighbor who lives diagonally 
across the street has one son and he is in a lumber 
yard in Minnesota. I have a 3-acre farm and one of 
my sons is preparing for the law and that the other 
will not become a farmer is a foregone conclusion. 
Examples of this kind might be cited indefinitely. 
It is the bother of the life of the farmers to hire help. 
An extensive farmer said: to me that the first chance 
he had to sell his farm he would do so, as he would 
not put up with the friction. And I expect that is 
the way it will go. Instead of the farms becoming 
smaller they will be increased in acreage and years 
hence they will be devoted to grazing. I am not so 
long sighted as to reach any other conclusion, except 
that foreigners may come to our relief. 

Trade in this town and its vicinity breathes just 
enough to prevent its being called dead. Mr. Voss 
traveled seven miles through the country in quest of 
a lame duck and on the trip saw a new smokehouse 
and not otherwise a board that of late had been put 
in place. He tells me not enough is doing in Belle 
Plaine to talk about. Having sold his yard in that 
town to the Eclipse Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
he will soon take a trip south in search of a location, 
presumably in Oklahoma or Texas. I told him that if 
he expected to find many towns in Oklahoma that did 
not have yards and to spare he would better take 


along with him a high power microscope. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF A WEEK INCLUDES NOTABLE PERSONALITIES. 


FLOYD TILGHMAN LOGAN. 


Not in many years has a death so shocked the mem- 
bers of the sash and door industry of the city and 
country as that of Floyd T. Logan, secretary, treasurer 
and general manager of John A. Gauger & Co., Incorpo- 
rated, who passed into his eternal rest Thursday, July 
26, after a short illness. Brief reference to the sad event 
was made in last week’s issue, it having occurred shortly 
before the LUMBERMAN went to press, but Mr. Logan’s 
prominence in the trade and his wide acquaintance 
among door manufacturers and wholesalers throughout 
the east, west and southwest demands a more extended 
acéount of his life work and character than could be 
prepared in that interval. 

Although enjoying good health as a rule, Mr. Logan 
had been subjected during the past several months to 
oceasional attacks of what his physician termed acute 
indigestion. Last January, while on a visit to New York 
City, he was taken with a sudden illness while spending 
the evening with friends. At the time it was believed 
to be appendicitis, but after a few days of careful 
nursing at his hotel he recovered sufficiently to come 
home and shortly regained his normal physical condi- 





Thursday afternoon, July 26. He retained consciousness 
almost to the last and was able to converse with those about 
his bedside until fifteen minutes before he expired. 

Floyd T. Logan was the son of Captain Floyd Logan and 
Augusta Hayman Logan and was born at Newport, Ky., 
February 20, 1860. His father was well known along the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, where for many years he com- 
manded steamboats navigating those waters. In 1865 the 
family removed to St. Louis, where the son obtained an 
education in the public schools. At the age of eighteen he 
accepted a position with the N. O. Nelson Manufacturing 
Company, plumbers’ supplies, as traveling representative. 
In 1884 he removed to Kansas City, where he secured a 
position with D. Austin & Co., also in the line of plumbers’ 
supplies, representing this institution on the road in the 
southwest. While with this concern he made his home with 
the head of the firm and was by him treated almost as a son. 

It was in 1888 that Mr. Logan made his first connection 
with the sash and door business. In that year he was 
employed by William Huttig, president of the Western 
Sash & Door Company, of Kansas City, Mo., as traveling 
representative for that concern in Kansas and Nebraska; 
and for this position his previous road experience proved 
of material value. He liked his new occupation from the 
start and rapidly learned the intricacies of the business. 
In 1889 Mr. Huttig promoted him to the management of 
the Wichita Sash & Door Company, of Wichita, Kan., 
the manufacturing branch of the Kansas City concern. 
There he remained until July 1, 1892, when he came to 
Chicago and was placed in charge of a department with 


THE LATE FLOYD TILGHMAN LOGAN, OF CHICAGO, ILL. 
Born February 20, 1860; died July 26, 1906. 


tion. During the night of Saturday, July 14, Mr. 
Logan, who had felt in his usual health through the 
day, was seized with a recurrence of the malady, but in 
a much more severe form than any that had yet oe- 
curred. A physician was hastily summoned and reme- 
dies were administered, but as the patient did not im- 
prove after several days of treatment a consultation of 
some of the best practitioners in the city was called, 
who pronounced the disease appendicitis and extended 
little hope of his survival. They stated, however, that 
with an operation there was about one chance in several hun- 
dred of his recovery and none whatever without an operation. 
As the patient was too ill to be taken to a hospital, it was 
decided to perform the operation at the house, which was 
done Thursday afternoon, July 19. Mr. Logan passed 
through the ordeal safely and at once began to improve and 
after forty-eight hours had passed with no alarming symp- 
toms appearing high hopes were entertained of his recovery. 
Tuesday morning, however, five days after the operation. 
there was a decided turn for the worse in his condition and 
he sank steadily until the end, which came at 8 o’clock 





the firm of John A. Gauger & Co. and the following Janu- 
ary was given an interest in the concern and assumed the 
management of the sales department. January 1, 1906, 
the firm was incorporated as John A. Gauger & Co. and 
Mr. Logan was elected to the position of secretary, treas- 
urer and general manager. He was ambitious and a tire- 
less worker and for the last several years bore the 
greater part of the burden of active management of the 
institution. 

Mr. Logan was married in 1886 to Miss Laura Hackett, 
daughter of Thomas Hackett, of Kansas City, Mo., and 
she with one son, Floyd, who was born in 1890, survives 
him. Other members of the family surviving him are his 
aged mother, who resides at Denver, Col., and two sis- 
ters, Mrs. L. G. McCormick, of Denver, and Mrs. Samuel 
Leathe, of St. Louis. 

Deceased was not fond of social life and although a 
member of several clubs and fraternities he seldom spent 
an evening away from home. He was a member of 
Normal Park lodge No. 797 A. F. & A. M., of Englewood, 
and was also a member of the Royal Arcanum. He be- 
longed to several clubs, his favorite being the Hamilton. 
which he visited frequently. He was also a member of 
the new South Shore Country Club and the Illinois Ath- 


letic Club, as well as of the Calumet Club at Twentieth 
street and Michigan avenue. 

Funeral services were held from the family residence, 
3906 Lake avenue, at 3 o’clock last Saturday afternoon 
and the interment was at Oakwoods. The pall bearers 
were selected from among Mr. Logan’s late associates 
in the office of John A. Gauger & Co., and were the fol- 
lowing: John A. Gauger, Harry S. Knox, Millard L. 
Strickler, G. A. Aird, Frank F. Fraker, Orlander C. Hall. 
Many representatives of the sash and door and lumber 
industries were present to pay their last token of respect 
to the memory of the deceased. The floral offerings were 
unusually numerous and beautiful. 

Deceased was regarded by his contemporaries in the 
industry as one of the brightest men in the sash and door 
business. He was extremely popular among the members 
of the trade; and although he devoted himself so assidu- 
ously to business as to leave little time for recreation, he 
at all times had their respect and confidence and made an 
enjoyable companion at the trade gatherings. He kept 
himself in close touch with all the conditions relating to 
the industry at large and his grasp of detail in the admin- 
istration of his own business was little short of marvel- 
ous. He commanded the confidence and ardent coépera- 
tion not only of his partner, but of the members of the 
office and factory forces of the concern, by whom his 
name will long be held in affectionate remembrance and 
whose sympathy for the bereaved ones is from the depth 
of their hearts. 





John C. Bucher. 


ATLANTA, GA., July 31.—John C. Bucher, a prominent 
citizen of Decatur, Ga., and an extensive lumber dealer and 
mill operator, was instantly killed July 24 by being struck 
in the abdomen by a piece of flying timber. Mr. Bucher at 
the time was standing near a large rip saw in one of his 
mills located near Waycross. The remains of the dead 
lumberman were brought to Atlanta and from here were 
taken to Decatur, where they were interred. 





Col. Edwin Augustus Folsom. 


STILLWATER, MINN., July 31.—Col. Edwin Augustus Fol- 
som died Sunday morning at his residence in this city. 
Colonel Folsom’s death was unexpected, although he had 
been in poor health for several weeks. Heart disease was 
the immediate cause. Colonel Folsom was born in Exeter, 
N. H., June 30, 1833, and came to Stillwater in 1856. For 
several years he held a clerical position with the firm of 
Hersey, Staples & Co. and for six years was county treas- 
urer. He also was chairman of the board of county com- 
missioners. In 1862 he raised Company C, Eighth Minne- 
sota regiment, and was its captain for two years in a cam 
paign against the Indians. Later he went south in the civil 
war and was successively promoted to major, lieutenant 
colonel and breveted a colonel. After the war he became 
associated with David Bronson in the log and lumber, mer 
cantile and raft boat business on a large scale. He was 
active in the affairs of the East Side Lumber Company. 
Surviving are his daughters, Mrs. T. R. Converse and Mrs. 
Fred A. Lennox, both of this city, and a brother, George C. 
Folsom, of Boston. The funeral was held at the family resi 
dence Wednesday afternoon under Masonic auspices. 





In Memoriam--James I. Younglove. 


Upon the death June 1 of James I. Younglove, Johnstown, 
N. Y., a director of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of the State of New York, President C. J. Miller, of that 
organization, appointed a committee to draw up resolutions 
expressing the sentiment of the association on its loss. Mr. 
Younglove was one of the founders of the association, and 
since its organization in 1894 had continuously been a 
director or officer. 

The following is a copy of the resolutions submitted by the 
committee : 

WHEREAS, The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York has sustained a grievous loss through 
the decease of James I. Younglove, of Johnstown; and 

WHEREAS, It is right and proper that a fitting recognition 
of his services to the association should be made; there 
fore be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Younglove this associ 
ation laments the loss of ope who was. instrumental in 
founding the organization; who ever since its foundation 
had been a painstaking and prominent member of the board 
of directors, and who, until relieved at his urgent request, 
was on officer; who by wisdom in its councils and by sub- 
stantial support in its financial necessities proved himself 
a loyal and valuable member of the association; and 

Resolved, That the sincere sympathy of this association 
be extended to the bereaved family, and that a copy of these 
resolutions be transmitted to them; and be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered upon the rec 
ords of the association and that a copy be sent to the 
lumber press of the country. 

The resolutions which have formally been adopted are 
signed by a committee composed of S. H. Beach, chairman, 
Rome, N. Y.; Spencer Kellogg, Utica, N. Y., and A. S. Bart 
lett, Binghamton. 





The Late George H. Curtice. 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 30.—The wreck which occurred on 
the Great Northern railway near Camden, Wash., July 23, 
in which G. H, Curtice, one of Spokane’s active and highly 
respected lumbermen, was killed, has cast a gloom over the 
lumbermen of this place. Nearly all of the lumbermen in 
both wholesale and retail circles entertained the _ kind- 
liest feelings and warmest friendship for the departed. This 
was perhaps more fully expressed on the afternoon of July 
26, the date of the funeral, when the lumbermen met in the 
offices of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and 
passed the following resolutions : 

WHEREAS, We have learned in sorrow that a friend and 
brother lumberman, G. H. Curtice, has passed from this 
life; and 

WHEREAS, We, the representatives of his friends, Hoo 
Hoo and fellow lumbermen, desire to offer to his family and 
kindred a testimonial of our respect and esteem; be it there 
fore 

Resolved, That we will not. fai! to remember this man 
whose genial personality speedily won and firmly held our 
friendship, whose honorable business methods commanded 
the warm confidence of his fellow men, whose sterling man- 
hood and persistent endeavor had already established a 
business record worthy of emulation, and withal, the kindly 
heart which endeared him to us. His was a spotless life. 
We shall indeed miss him. Our heartfelt sympathy goes 
out to those who were nearer and dearer to him, and in 
this hour, when the cup of sorrow is brimming, we tender 
our humble condolence. We would bid them to gather to 
the full the strength and comfort in the thought that he has 
but stepped across the border, and will be as brave and 
good and dear there as he was here. We shall not think of 
him as dead, but “just passed away,” still working out. his 
life problem in that same peaceful, lovable way which so 
endeared him to us all; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be given to the 
family of our brother, and also to the trade papers. 

All of those present who were able to do so afterward 
went to the home at 1417 Sixth avenue to attend the last 
sad rites over the body of their friend. At the time of the 
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WEST COAST MANUFACTURERS’ SEMIANNUAL. 


Views of President at Sixth Half Yearly Meeting of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association— 





Conditions Reflected by Secretary’s Report—Matters of National Moment—Committee Reports of 
Importance—Interesting History—One of the Most Interesting Meetings of Record. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 27.—The Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association began its sixth semi- 
nnual session this morning, the program to last two 
lavs. In every way this is one of the most important 
meetings since the trormation of tue association 
ind is the first since the incorporation of the body. 

Today’s session was given for the benefit of the 
ublic and a large number of outsiders were present 
'o listen to the best selection of lumber trade addresses 
ver presented here. The second day’s session will be 
evoted to a meeting of the cargo branch of the asso- 
iation. A meeting of the board of trustees will be 
eld during the forenoon and a meeting of the rail 
trade branch is scheduled for the afternoon. These 
sessions will be attended only by members of the 
ussociation, 


The Attendance. 


Among the prominent lumber and shinglemen pres- 
nt at the two days’ sessions were the following: 

Everett G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

kK. G. Ames, Puget Mills Co., Port Gamble. 

«. F. White, Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Seattle. 

S. L. Johnson, Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Seattle. 

J. W. Eddy, Port Blakeley Mill Co., Port Blakeley. 

Ik. A. Traill, Wolverine Lumber Co., Getchell. 

W. B. Mack, S. E. Slade Lumber Co., Aberdeen. 

August Von Boecklin, Washington Manufacturing Co., Ta- 
coma. 

Ss. E. Slade, S. E. Slade Lumber Co., San Francisco. 

aul E. Page, Page Lumber Co., Buckley. 

Victor H. Beckman, secretary Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

A. F. Specht, assistant secretary Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

kh. W. Stewart, Seattle Lumber Co., Seattle. 

M. J. Wist, Queen City Manufacturing Co., Seattle. 

W. M. Rodgers, Rodgers Lumber Co., Anacortes. 

Ian W. Bass, Bass Lumber Co., Seattle. 

N. W. Hamilton, Seattle Lumber Co., Seattle. 

J. R. Welty, state fire warden, Olympia. 

hk. O. Reed, Alger Shingle Co., Seattle. 

J. W. Dulglish, Summit Mill, Marysville. 

©. P. Taylor, Nudd & Taylor, Seattle. 

Rolf Thelen, United States forest service, Seattle. 


«. C. Bronson, Day Lumber Co., Seattle. 

EE. H. Schaefer, Arrow Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle. 
J. H. Bloedel, Larson Lumber Co., Bellingham. 

J. D. Butler, Parker-Bell Lumber Co., Seattle. 


Edwin Lopas, Mountain View Shingle Co., Mountain View. 
J. T. Briggs, Everett Interior Finishing Co., Everett. 
Sam Johns, Roy & Roy, Seattle. 
G. G. Startup, Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Siartup. 
M. Kellogg, E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Hoquiam. 


J. O. Storey, Allen & Nelson Mill Co., Monohan. 
J. G. Startup, H. J. Miller Lumber Co., Chehalis. 
A. S$. Howard, Stanwood Lumber Co., Stanwood. 
N. J. Blagen, Grays Harbor Lumber Co., Hoquiam. 
Lewis Schwager, Minnesota Lumber Co., Seattle. 


. L. Selleck, Kapowsin Lumber Co., Kapowsin. 
y. E. Skinner, Renton, Holmes & Co., San Francisco. 
. L. Dowd, Dowd Bros., Tacoma. 
. D. Stone, Tenino Lumber Co., Tenino. 
k. H. Lewis, Kangley Lumber Co., Seattle. 
C. Gardner, Chehalis. 
R. Gustafson, Preston Mill Co., Seattle. 
L. Porter, Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ <Associa- 
tion, Spokane. 
>. W. Wiese, American Timber Co., Seattle. 
T. Johnson, American Mill Co., Aberdeen. 
J. F. Ives, Stimson Mill Co., Ballard. 
I. W. Alexander, bureau of inspection, Seattle. 
W. R. McFarlane, Western Lumber Co., Aberdeen. 
kh. L. MeCormick, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma. 
J. G. Byles, Montesano Lumber Co., Montesano. 
A. G. Hanson, White River Lumber Co., Enumclaw. 
«. J. Smith, Kerry Lumber Co., Seattle. 
D. J. Cain, D. J. Cain & Co., Thornwood. 
W. A. Dougherty, Mitchell Lumber Co., Everett. 
Fk. K. Baker, Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., Everett. 
T. J. Butcher, United States Lumber Co., Seattle. 
‘. W. Ritchie, Fidelgo Mill Co., Anacortes. 
A. Muffley, Old Oregon Mills, Seattle. 
L. Colemahk, Old Oregon Mills, La Crosse, Wis. 
L. Cravens, Cravens Bros. Co., Seattle. 
+. W. Loggie, Whatcom Falls Mills Co., Tacoma. 
W. A. Whitman, Tacoma Mills Co., Tacoma. 
Ik. Nobles, Whatcom County Shingle Co., Bellingham. 
George A. Cooper, Hazel Mill Co., Bellingham. 
John M. Pattra, Lake Washington Mill Co., Seattle. 
a Oliver, Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co., 
seattle. 
John D. Taylor, Rainier Beach Lumber Co., Seattle. 
Robert S. Wilso, Latona Mill Co., Seattle. 
Clarence Lucas, Lucas Lumber Co., Tacoma. 
EF. Lovegren, Freston Mill Co., Preston. 
C. H. Wilson, Vance Lumber Co., Elmo. 
EF. F. Schafer, Arlington Lumber Co., Seattle. 
E. R. Sutherland, Gray Lumber Co., Seattle. 


The President’s Address. 


_ President E. G. Griggs, of ‘Tacoma, called the meet- 
ing to order and the first number on the program was 
his address, which was delivered as follows: 


We are fortunate today in being able to hold our semi- 
annual meeting in such spacious and comfortable quarters 
and can congratulate our fellow lumbermen and the members 
. this club on their maintaining so satisfactory a meeting 
place. 

This meeting will be given over to addresses prepared at 
the instigation of our worthy secretary by men prominent 
in their particular lines, and with the anticipation we all 
men have but a few brief remarks of a general nature to 
make. 

Our secretary advises me that the treasurer's report to 
be submitted today shows the following balances : 
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A most satisfactory showing, as will be evidenced by the 
detail of work accomplished. 

We are prenared to meet our obligations promptly and 
will pay our National dues and car stake committee appro- 
priation as called for. 





It is incumbent on this association, in view of the general 
prosperity of the country, together with the expansion of 
our association work, to enlarge our secretary's quarters, 
provide ample office help and office fixtures, to put the asso 
ciation work on a plane commensurate with the interests 
involved. I trust some day to see a model office with at 
least one directors’ room provided to conduct the affairs of 
the association and allow a satisfactory meeting place for 
the individual members of this association and its officers. 

The growth of our association is keeping pace with the 
expansion of our own business and the vast amount of in 
formation disseminated by our secretary requires a most 
efficient office force. 

Effective Committee Work. 

No one will gainsay the effectiveness of our committee 
work. I need add no encomiums of praise to this telegram 
to the chairman of our committee. It speaks for itself: 

“CHICAGO, July 24.—C. F. White, Seattle: Encouraged 
by much improved loading of cars during the last sixty days 
and evident disposition of lumbermen to coiperate in our 
efforts to stop underloading, we have decided to incorporate 
full visible capacity rule in tariff effective August 1, subject 
to final minimum weights as shown in present tariff; other- 
wise no change is made in tariff which was published to take 
effect July 15. J. G. WoopwortrnH.” 

The silver tongued oratory of White, the stoic logic of 
Whitman, the winning ways of Metcalf. the indisputable 
facts and figures advanced by every member of the commit- 
tee, all of whom seemed to know their business, have finally 
won out with the railway officials. I am frank in adding 
that our conferences with the railroads have been satisfac- 
tory, and I believe I voice the committee’s sentiment in 
publicly expressing the marked courtesy of all the railway 
officials involved in this discussion. 

The committee deserve the hearty thanks of this asso- 
ciation, as while each member is interested in committee 
work individually the sacrifices of time and effort to benefit 
the many are most commendable. 

Your car stake complaint committee will have further 
communication from Mr. Dill, chairman of the national com- 
mittee, and from Mr. Ross to submit. I commend to your 
earnest support the request of these men. A great deal is 
involved in the successful termination of this issue. 

Our association in sending the secretary to St. Louis to 
attend the national meeting is already familiar with the 
general results of that meeting. Mr. Whitman, having at- 
tended the meeting at his own expense and the writer being 
represented by H. G. Foster, are enabled to submit through 
the various committees reports which will be beneficial to the 
entire membership. 


Report of Committee on Credit Rating Department. 


The report of the committee on credit rating depart- 
ment is as follows: 


“St. Lovis, Mo., May 9.—We recommend that an effort 
be made at this meeting today to secure subscriptions to 
$30,000 worth of 6 percent 5-year bonds, to permanently 
finance the credit rating department. 

“That branch offices for the purpose of distribyting special 
reports to members of affiliated associations be opened in 
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offices of the secretaries of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Seattle, Wash., Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association at Minneapolis and the North 
Carolina Pine Association at Norfolk, Va. 

“That the president and secretary of each affiliated asso- 
ciation use their best efforts at an early date to induce their 
members to subscribe for the Credit Rating Book and use 
the special report service. 

“Your committee has made a personal investigation of the 
offices and work of the credit rating department and heartily 
indorses the plans on which the department is operated. 

“It is well equipped to give first class service and de- 
serves the unanimous support of all association members.” 

Signed by the various members of the committee of the 
National association. 

Mr. Foster, who represented us on this committee, highly 
recommends this report and I am convinced the work of 
this bureau will be appreciated as it becomes more generally 
used. The time to look after credits is when all are pros- 
perous, and then get the habit. 

Competition has made the credit book of others doubly 
valuable. We must meet the live, teeming questions of the 
day by thorough and complete organization. It requires 
active, energetic work and intelligent coéperation to prop- 
erly solve the many questions the lumber industry is heir 
to, affecting over 100,000 people directly and indirectly in 
this state and involving the vast amount of capital neces- 
sary properly to conduct this business. We can well afford 
to temper our discussion of labor conditions with the ut- 
most care and consideration. These conditions must be met 
intelligently and without prejudice and the prosperity of 
the business will invariably be reflected in the payroll. 


Asserts Cardinal Principles. 

The undying principle must ever remain, if this vast in 
dustry is to be successfully handled, that the man who risks 
his capital, the fruits of stored-up labor and well directed 
investment, must run his own shop. No divided responsi- 
bility can exist and in the end be successful. Labor must 
be rightly paid, but it assumes no responsibility of bank 
ruptcy. Several of us who have lived here long enough 
know the responsibilities of meeting the payroll. It repre 
sents and always has in the lumper and shingle business 
the vast majority. 

The recent flurry and trust allegations must be squarely 
met. This association nor any of its officers can be jailed 
for reflecting proper values and grades. We ought to be 
jailed if we devastate the state of its greatest asset with 
out securing a commensurate return. 

This state must be developed and the capital made should 
be reinvested. The people of the state, that great and final 
arbiter of this great American commonwealth, will in the 
end interpret these vital questions. 

The Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary Victor H. Beckman then read the follow 
ing report of his office for the half year, in which is 
included the treasurer’s report, as follows: 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 27.—To the officers and members 
Gentlemen: The growth of this association, in membership 
and efficiency, the first six months of the present year has 
been highly satisfactory. From January 1 to July 1 the 
membership has been increased sixty-two members, of which 
fifty-two are chargeable to the rail trade branch and ten to 
the cargo branch. This addition to the membership repre 
sents an annual output of 385,308,228 feet, and the total 
membership in the association today is as follows: 

Vumber. Output, feet. 


See GUD cn cacnde bees 0nes6504e0606% 149 1,387,660,793 
ee SED bk anne eéudeweneeas ares 63 1,162,000,000 
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This increase in membership is due entirely to the good 
work accomplished by the association and does not represent 
personal solicitation. The growth of the other Pacific coast 
associations is equally flattering, the Oregon association, 
which was organized through the efforts of the undersigned 
fourteen months ago, having an output of 1,750,000,000 feet. 


The Information Bureau. 

When lumber associations were first formed the principal 
object was to obtain uniform prices. This was at that time 
a prime necessity because of the lack of authen:ic informa 
tion as to prevailing prices, demand and competitive con 
ditions. With the very complete organization of information 
bureaus every manufacturer is in position to make his own 
prices. For example, this association exchanges information 
with seventeen associations throughout the United States 
and Canada, and any weakness in market conditions and 
the cause therefor are easily ascertained. 

The actual prices obtained at the mill are ascertained 
twice a month, and this information being based on supply 
and demand furnishes a true barometer of the trade to the 
members and hence there is no necessity for issuing fictitious 
prices. This is well known. The competition is always so 
keen and excessive freight rates are such a deterrent that 
prices must always be governed by the demand, Logs have 
advanced $4 in six months, labor 25 percent and lumber 
prices have gone up $2 during that period, showing conclu 
sively that lumber has been the last to advance and not in 
proportion to commodities upon which it is dependent. It 
is a fact that our lumber today is selling at the mill for from 
$2 to $11 a thousand feet less than at any other lumbe1 
manufacturing point in the world. The increased cost of 
timber, labor and supplies is such that from information at 
hand in the secretary's office it is known that mills located 
on salt water are making a profit of less than 10 percent on 
their investment—notwithstanding an unprecedented demand 
for lumber. The last advance in lumber prices took effect 
in February and was forced by the cost of manufacture and 
demand. There has been no advance in prices for Cali- 
fornia delivery, the mills being emphatic in their declaration 
that no advantage should be taken of the San Francisco 
disaster. 

Work of the Committees. 

This association has accomplished so many things for the 
benefit of the trade at large that it is a rather difficult 
task to pick out items. The market extension committee 
completed a very handsome exhibit of Pacific coast woods 
in Minneapolis early this year, at an expense of about 
$5,500. Nearly 2,000 builders, architects, contractors and 
lumbermen have visited the exhibit room since February 1. 
and that the exhibit has induced many builders to specify 
our woods is patent to every member who receives our weekly 
bulletin of visitors. There was some difficulty in inducing 
the Minneapolis retail dealers to carry stocks at first, but 
this has been overcome and every builder is assured of hav 
ing his wants supplied. Other exhibits and plans for further 
advertising our woods will undoubtedly be taken up by the 
committee in charge. 

The committee on transportation has had the matters of 
car supply and the establishment of a weighing association 
up with the railway officials and the result is that within 
the next few weeks coast weights will govern. It is the 
intention of the committee to establish a department of 
weights and claims in connection with. the secretary's office 
The prospective heavy crop will cause a serious car shortage 
and the committee will undoubtedly endeavor to obtain the 
relief needed. 

May 1 the transcontinental lines notified the shippers of 
an advance in minimum weights and that weights were to 
be ascertained on the basis of cubical measurement. After 
ten meetings the special committee appointed for the pur 
pose succeeded in securing a modification of the tariff and 
finally the insertion of a clause to the effect that when cars 
are loaded to their full visible capacity actual weight shall 
govern. The committee’s work saved the shippers the sum 
of $1.708.000 a year and their efforts should be commended. 

This association became a party to the complaint filed 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission compelling rail 
road companies to equip flat cars with permanent side and 
end stakes. The hearing will be held in Chicago in Septem- 
ber. but in the meanwhile the railroads are experimenting 
with telescopic steel stakes with the view of complying with 
the complaint. This is a very important matter to the 
coast, in view of the high freight rates. 

At the annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association held at St. Louis May 8 and 9 it was 
decided to issue 6 percent 5-year bonds to the amount of 
$30.000 to float the indebtedness and provide a working 
capital for the National Credit Corporation. Twenty-four 
thousand dollars of this amount was subscribed on the spot 
by the associations represented, and our allotment was 
placed at $5,500, which our delegates bad no authority to 
subscribe for, and the matter is now before the meeting. 


_—— 
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The assets of the corporation are worth $50,000 and an 
offer of $100,000 was refused for the title and good will; 
hence our association will be amply protected. The bureau 
is more than paying expenses, and a branch will be estab- 
lished in the secretary's office in a few weeks and ratings 
furnished subscribers. It is a meritorious proposition and 
the bonds should be taken up by the individual members at 
this meeting in order that we may presume our equity. 

At the St. Louis meeting arrangements were made to 
inaugurate an information bureau for the cargo trade, and 
the secretaries of the different associations are now per- 
fecting same. 


Too Lax in Forwarding Information. 


It is with regret the secretary is compelled to call atten- 
tion to the fact that many of our members are very lax in 
forwarding information as to trade condition reports and 
other matters of equal movement. Prices are governed en- 
tirely by the report of actual sales and the report should be 
complete in order to be accurate. The same is true of other 
information and some responsible person in each firm should 
make it a business to see to it that inquiries are answered 
promptly. One line of information that has been demon- 
strated of value is our “Stock for Sale and Wanted” in- 
quiries. Many sales have been made through this channel. 

The Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation crusade against exorbitant fire insurance rates was 
timely and of value. 

This association became a legally incorporated body in 
April. The matter had been under consideration for several 
years, and the increased values of the association’s assets 
necessitated this step. 

This association contributed the material for the hemlock 
tests now being made by the forest service at the University 
of Washington and also a carload of fir paving blocks for 
testing purposes at Minneapolis. 

The secretary’s office issued during the last six months 13 
circular letters on general topics, or a trifle over one circular 
a day. This in addition to an immense amount of written 
and printed matter. 

The question of incorporating an inspection bureau for 
the rail trade will probably be reported upon at today’s 
meeting. The proposition has been indorsed by the South- 
western Washington and Oregon associations and is badly 
needed. Your delegates to the St. Louis meeting while en 
route inspected shipments at Minnesota Transfer and it was 
found that in many instances the matching was not uniform 
and the grading bad. This feature will pay for itself from 
the start and can be inaugurated on a modest scale. About 
one year ago fifty of our members recommended a bureau of 
this kind, but no definite action was taken. The time is 
now opportune. 

During the last six months the secretary received forty- 
six complaints from retail dealers as to the practice of sell- 
ing tod consumers. The majority of these have been ad- 
justed. 

Aid to the San Francisco Sufferers. 


The sum ot $5,525.90 was raised by this association for 
che relief of the San Francisco fire sufferers. This amount 
has been forwarded to the proper authorities and individual 
acknowledgment made. It does not represent all the con- 
tributions made, over $40,000 being turned in by the lum- 
bermen to the different local funds. 

The demand for lumber—cargo, rail and local—the last 
six months has been uniformly good, although considerable 
business has been lost on acount of car shortage. The crop 
reports at hand from every state west of Ohio indicate fully 
as large if not larger crop than last year. Lumber stocks 
are fairly large, but this is offset by the large crop and 
good prices for cereals. The curtailment in the south and 
on the Atlantic coast has stiffened yellow pine values and 
it is expected that same will be firm the balance of the 
year. With the building of the Milwaukee, Northwestern, 
Hlarriman system and the Chicago Great Western to the 
coast now assured the prospects for the lumber trade for 
the future are exceedingly bright. 

Finances. 

Treasurer Jackson's statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures for the last six months shows the following condition 
ot our finances: 

RECEIPTS. 
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Report of the Cargo Committee. 


EK. G. Ames, in the absence of Chairman Alexander, 
of the cargo committee, made the following report: 

Mr. Alexander, the chairman of this commitee, is at 
present in Europe and I will only make this statement, that 
for the last year and a half the cargo committee has not 
been an active committee. The members have done some 
association work during the last year but for the last six 
months they have not had a meeting of the committee. 
I believe now under the new organization that a new 
committee will be selected and probably during the coming 
six months it will organize. 

Report of the Legislative Committee. 

Chairman A. 8. Kerry, of the legislative committee, 
made the following report: 

As no state legislation has been had since the report of 
the last legislative committee the only comment we wish to 
make on things accruing to the good of the lumber industry 
from that source is to commend the action of the state fire 
warden on the successful manner in which he handled a 
situation that seemed most hopeless for our forest fire 
protection. We feel that the asscciation is indebted to 
those who lent ther financial aid to that fund and would 
recommend that a vote of thanks bc extended to both the 
tire warden and the contributors to the fund. 

The things done by the last congress that might revert 
to the good or injury of the lumber industry were: 

Congress refused to tinker with the tariff. which meant 
that if it did the lumber schedules might be readjusted, 
which would have been detrimental to the lumber industry 
of this‘ section. 

We are to be congratulated that the interstate commerce 
bill, with Senator Tillman’s amendment, was defeated and 
put through with the Piles amendment. The bill as it now 
stands is as follows: 

“From and after May 1, 1908, it shall be unlawful for 
any railroad company to transport from any state or terri- 
tory, or to any foreign country, any article or commodity 
other than timber and the manufactured products thereof 
manufactured, mined or produced by it, or under its 
authority, or which it may own in whole or if part, or in 
which it may have any interest, direct or indirect, except 
such articles and commodities as may be necessary or in- 
tended for its use in the conduct of its business as a com- 
mon carrier.” 


Tillman’s amendment to the original bill, which did not 
except timber and the manufactured products thereof, added 
the words, “By the ownership of stock, partnership or other- 
wise whatsoever.” The Piles amendment, which carried, 
reads: “Other than timber and the manufactured products 
thereof,” which was our saving grace. 


Report of Committee on Transportation. 


Chairman J. H. Bloedel, of the committee on trans- 
portation, made the following report: 

During the last six months we have initiated several im- 
portant movements, but none of which have been brought 
to a full conclusion. The first and most important was 
the movement to bring about the adoption of coast weights 
as against Transfer weights for the final adjustment of 
freight claims. A conference with Mr. Blakeley, assistant 
trattic manager of the Northern Pacific railway at Tacoma, 
initiated this endeavor in April. It is the intention to place 
the weighing of cars in the hands of the transcontinental 
freight trafhc bureau of San Francisco, instead of by each 
individual rvad, with the check weighing done by the West- 
ern Railway Weighing Association at Minnesota Transfer. 
It means that coast weights will be final and that the check 
weighing will be discontinued at the Transfer. In this con- 
nection it is proposed to establish a bureau of weights 
and claims within the control of the association, this bureau 
to inspect the weighing scales of the railroads and report 
weights to shippers. 

Your committee also has caused an action to be filed 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission with regard 
to the car stake controversy. Your members have been 
advised from time to time of progress in this matter by our 
very efficient secretary and we hope for satisfactory results 
at an early date. 

The minimum weight controversy was handled by a special 
committee, who no doubt have a very satisfactory report 
to make. 

Report of Committee on Grades. 


Chairman J. G. Startup, of the committee on grades, 
made the following report: 


On account of a misunderstanding in the date I have 
not uny written report to make and really have nothing 
definite to report to you. We had this thing up back and 
forth between ourselves and the Oregon association and 
found so many discrepancies that we have not had time 
to get it in proper shape, but expect to have a printed 
report of what we have done ready later. 

We have had the inspection bureau matter up between 
ourselves and the Oregon people and they have gone ahead 
and are well along with it. 

Report of the Insurance Committee. 

In the absence of the chairman, C. C. Bronson, of 
the insurance committee, reported as follows: 

I think the members of the Lumber Exchange are all 
familiar with the work that has been accomplished by that 
exchange not only in reducing insurance rates to the mem- 
bers of the exchange but to others. We have made a very 
creditable showing. In the year and a half that we have 
been in operation we have a surplus of something over 
$100,000, with but very few losses. The inspection feature 
of the exchange has brought about a condition that has 
been of great benefit to the members. 

Report of the Car Stake Committee. 

Chairman C, F. White, of the ear stake legislation 
committee, made the following report: 

There is only one thing that I would say in reference 
to that in addition to what Mr. Ross has had to say and 
that is his last letter makes an appeal to the individual 
members to support that matter, and on receipt of his letter 
I wrote him and stated that we had no knowledge of what 
the arrangements were, how much money had been received 
and how much had been disbursed, and that as our asso- 
ciation was committed to a certain amount of money it 
seemed that it was no more than businesslike for us to 
ask what the arrangements were, how much more money 
was needed and how much was received in order that we 
could take the matter up and act upon it. As it is they 
have sent out a letter broadcast for money without stating 
how much has been spent or how much received or how 
much they have on hand. [ think that is a matter we 
ought to know something about. I think it is an important 
matter. I think we want to contribute what is proper and 
at the same time we want to do it understandingly, because 
I think everything should be done to forward that matter 
and to get a decision in our favor. It seems that they 
have worked out some samples there. It occurred to me in 
connection with that—perhaps it is not germane to this 
point—but it seems that it is up to the railroad to furnish 
the stakes anyway. 

Report of Committee on Market Extension. 


Mr. White also is chairman of the committee on 
market extension and made the following report for 
that subbody of the association: 


I do not know that there is much to report on the 
market extension committee except what has been done in 
the matter of the exhibit at Minneapolis. I suppose nearly 
all of our members know of the exhibit there and the in- 
stallation of it and what it has cost and the condition of 
our treasury. I do not know just the amount of money, 
but we have some money left. Our committee on minimum 
weights was in Minneapolis a while ago and we went down 
to the exhibit and looked over it, and I think we were 
very much pleased with it. Some of as were a little dis- 
appointed in the size of the room. ‘The room is long and 
narrow and a little dark, lighted by electricity a good part 
of the day time. But on the whole it is a very nice and 
attractive exhibit. 3 

We were asked by Mr. Stafford to take up the question 
of sending some samples east for use with the varnish 
people. I think the Parry Bros. proposed that if we would 
send them samples of a certain size all ready to treat they 
would finish them in different colors and put them in the 
hands of their salesmen. These samples have been shipped 
and have not reached there yet. 

The question of another or later exhibit has been dis- 
cussed only in an informal way. I think some of these 
days perhaps that would be a good matter to take up. I 
don’t know of anything else. 


The program for addresses included Philip Buehner, 
president of the Oregon Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; T. J. Humbird, president of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and H. MeCormick, 
president of the Southwestern Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. - All of these speakers 
sent their regrets, business preventing their attend- 
ance. The program of addresses was then introduced 
and they were delivered as follows: 

‘*The Cargo Trade.’’ 


The address of E. G. Ames, of the Puget Mill Com- 
pany, Port Gamble, Wash., on ‘‘The Cargo Trade,’’ 
was as follows: 


The marketing of manufactured lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts may be divided into three branches of trade: Local 
trade, depending on improvements and the development of 
the community near the mill; rail trade, depending on the 
development of distant communities made available by 


transportation by rail, and cargo trade, depending on the 
demands of distant communities served by means of trans 
portation by water. It is the cargo trade, the oldesi 
branch of the lumber business in the northwest, to whic! 
I have been invited to call your attention. 

Fifty-three years ago pioneer lumbermen from Main: 
came to Puget sound to establish mills for the manufactur 
of lumber for transportation by way of the Pacific ocea 
to California, or more particularly to San Francisco, soo 
to become the metropolis of the Pacific coast. These pionee: 
lumbermen had come to Puget sound attracted by the re 
ports made by early explorers of the existence of great 
forests of fir, which first became known to the trade a 
“Oregon pine,’ probably because the whole northwest terri 
tory was known as Oregon and because the pine of Main 
at that time was the best known wood for ordinary anu 
general construction purposes. These mills were locate; 
at Port Ludlow, Port Gamble, Apple Tree Cove and Seattle 


Pioneer Lumber Manufacturers. 


The mill at Seattle was occasionally engaged in shipping 
lumber to the San Lrancisco market und was probably th 
first mill to ship sawn lumber in cargo or part cargo lots 
This mill was built and operated by the late H. L. Yesle 
and soon became solely engaged in local trade made neces 
sary by the development ot a growing city, destined to be 
come the queen city of the sound and today the most im 
portant city in populaticn and commerce in the northwest 
‘this mill has tong ceased to exist, its site being now 
known as Pioneer Square. 

The mill at Apple Tree Cove was partially destroyed b; 
fire and the machinery afterward was moved to Port Madi 
son to become a great cargo mill. ‘This mill has not bee: 
operated for several years and in all probability will neve: 
again engage in the lumber manufacturing trade. 

The mill at Port Ludlow, built by the Thorndykes, has 
been rebuilt some five or six times, changéd owners almosi 
as many times and has not been operated continuously. Lt 
is now one of the largest and up-to-date mills engaged in 
the lumber manufacturing business. 

The mills at Port Gamble, established in 1853, not more 
than a month after the Ludlow mill was started, althoug! 
many times rebuilt and improved ure probably the oldesi 
mills in the northwest and the only ones in continuous 
operation for a period of fifty-three years under one man 
agement and engaged solely in cargo trade during all that 
time. One of the original pioneers, Cyrus Waiker, wh« 
came to Puget sound and assisted in selecting the mil! 
site, helped to build the first mill and afterward became a 
part owner, is still actively engaged in the business. 

A mill at Utsalady, long engaged in the cargo business 
and particularly noted for its shipments of spars, was built 
in 1858 by Grannon & Graney. ‘The mill has been rebuilt 
and changed ownership but has not been operated for 
fifteen years. Mr. Craney is now an honored resident of 
Coupeville. These are the only mill ports in the northwest 
dating back for forty-eight years and over. 

The Port Blakeley mill, first established at Port Orchard 
and afterward moved to Port Blakeley, has the largest cut 
ting capacity under a single roof in the northwest. 

The mill at Hadlock always engaged in the cargo business 
and is under the management of a firm formerly located 
at Seabeck, where their mills were years ago destroyed by 
fire. The Port Discovery mill, built by the Masticks, is an old 
time cargo mill, and after being operated under various 
managements has long been out of commission and will 
soon be overcome by the elements and disappear. 

The Tacoma Mill Company’s mill at old Tacoma has been 
established and operated thirty-eight years. 

In British Columbia a mill at Alberni, Barclay sound, 
Vancouver island, was built about 1865 and operated for a 
few years, but was eventually taken down and the ma 
chinery sold and used in rebuilding one of the mills at 
Port Gamble. The Moodyville mill at Burrard inlet is an- 
other old time cargo mill, but has not been operated for the 
past five years. The Hastings mill, also located on Burrard 
inlet at what is now Vancouver, B. C., is an old time cargo 
mill rebuilt and still in operation, its present manager, Mr. 
Alexander, being one of the pioneers of the northwest, 
being in continuous service for about thirty-five years. 

These mills, with the Simpson mills of the southern 
Washington and Oregon coast, are the pioneers of the cargo 
trade. The names Adams, Alexander, Dingley, Hanson, 
Holmes, Keller, Meiggs, Moody, Mastick, Pope, Renton, Tal 
bot, Simpson, Stamp and Walker have long been familiar 
to the dealers in lumber in all the seaports of the world 
where lumber has been shipped for distribution to consum 
ers. They are the pioneers of the cargo lumber trade, who 
have been most actively engaged in its development. 


Methods of Acquiring Timber. 


The first cargo shipments consisted of piles, spars and 
hewn lumber to San Francisco. Ships came to Puget sound, 
tied up near the beach and a good bunch of timber, and the 
crew would go ashore, fell the trees and cut them into piles 
and hew them into timbers and spars, load the ship and sail 
away and return to repeat the process. The government 
owned the land and trees. There were no surveys and titl 
to the land could not be perfected in any way and per 
mission to cut the trees could not be arranged for. Th: 
mill companies were simply squatters on government lands 
The mill owners as soon as possible filed donation claims 
hoping some day to be able to perfect title to the properties 
on which their improvements stood. Ships and mill owners 
cut timber when and where they pleased umtil the country 
and magnitude of the business attracted attention anid 
special agents were sent here to investigate the trespas 
of timber and bring suits in the name of the government 
to enforce stumpage settlements. The trespassers bein: 
criminally liable, appeared in court on a fixed day, plead 
guilty and threw themselves on the mercy of the court 
were fined and sentenced to one day’s imprisonment; the) 
paid their fines, bought a box of cigars and with the sherii' 
and judge went to jail, locked themselves in, smoked a ciga: 
and were discharged—the law being satisfied. 

The cargo shipments of 1853 could not have exceeded 
3,000,000 feet, board measure, for it was in Septembe: 
before the mills could cut lumber, and a mill with a capacity 
of 15,000 feet, board measure, was a wonder. None of the 
lumber was trimmed—a trimmer in a Puget sound saw mi! 
at that time was not heard of. The lumber was manufac 
tured largely by single sash saws, which went up one hou: 
and down the next. The stub ends were neither trimmed 
off nor hewn off. Sap was not a defect, wane was al 
right, knots and shakes escaped observation, everything 
went and the necessities of a bureau of inspection were t: 
be discovered later. A ship carrying 400,000 feet was a 
big one. I am told that when the full rigged ship Can:den 
527 tons burden, first came to Fort Gamble the manage! 
wondered how he would ever be able to load her, and she 
carried only 380,000 feet, board measure, full cargo. Such 
vessels often came to a mill and laid from three to six 
months waiting for cargo. I am _ told that officers 
from the ships sometimes wooed, won and married 
saw mill girls, much to the envy of the saw mill boys wh 
spent 11% hours sawing wood and 12% hours every day and 
all their Sundays and holidays in keeping the mills in re 
pair. 

Development of the District. 


In those days there were no lumber trusts or lumbe! 
associations. The demand for lumber and prices were good 
Vessels sailed into port unexpectedly, bought and loaded a 
eargo, paid for it and sailed away. Labor unions had not 
been invented and strikes were unknown—everybody was 
anxious to work and found plenty of opportunity to gratify 
his ambition. They were a hardy, brainy, active lot of 
men, the pick of the communities where they were born 
They came here looking for great opportunities and to them 
is due credit for the development of this district. 

From this small beginning the cargo business has grown 
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to its present proportions. During 1905 cargo shipments 
from the northwest were as follows: 











MARKET— Feet, board measure. 
pO ere rere ee na eee 65,499,197 
West coast South America........ 86,133,152 
China and Japan.......< Riles aap wet 87,535,170 
Mexico and Central America..... .. 40,936,647 
United Kingdom and continent of ° 
SOO CeO 28,107,298 
DN Seis nka ee haawet deneaewat 21,791,929 
Ciher TOPONR POUES ..o.o.56:c veces ccc 8,812,627 
Ties BOPOU «.0o.0 0 sin cteeeewee 338,816,020 
i... OPE TEEUUPET ee eT 11,635,153 
NS PPT Tee Pree eee 15,354,365 
Kast coast United States 1,925,334 
BI iva 6.0 oe 0065's 60 he 48 4000 bs . 8,532,448 
NN. os hs Gaia waie She anes wede 32,447,300 
eI owas kc awd eK wee se se 507,178,013 
Southern California ports.......... 521,991,307 
Tetal te Califormia......sccces 1,029,169,410 
Graeme total ...ccscccsccceses 1,400,432,73 


Of which Washington shipped 1,131,997,818; Oregon, 
214,975,478, and the province of British Columbia, 53,459,- 
$34 feet, board measure. 

‘‘The Lumber Output.’’ 

Victor H. Beckman read the address prepared by 
Prof. R. S. Kellogg, of the United States forest ser- 
vice, on ‘‘The Lumber Output,’’? which was as fol- 
lows: 

The growth of the lumber industry in the United States 
has been little short of remarkable. Our rapidly developing 
civilization has consumed vast quantities of all kinds of 
structural materials and the conversion of our magnificent 
forests into merchantable products has proceeded at a swift 
pace. The total value of the output of timber camps, saw 
mills and planing mills in each of the last six census years 
was in round numbers as follows: 


YEAR— Value. 
RE 6 shies aoe Sk aanee sea seseee seam $ 60,000,000 
1860 . Riana tes taoreneeie arctan ees idee ieagerwal 97,000,000 
ee ere rrr ers ee rere 210,000,000 
eee eT Saramces ee es oe rere Te Ts 233,000,000 
TOO as sds esewems eulene o6.b 0s seep alae aceeled Se 
SOD so icdcces ctnsduacarkeananos PO nn 566,000,000 


Consumption and Production Compared. 

The increase from 1850 to 1900 was over 800 percent, 
equivalent to an average yearly increase of 16 percent. 
Owing to the gradually rising prices of forest products the 
increase in value has been somewhat greater than the in- 
crease in quantity, but the latter has been striking. The 
lumber production of 18,000,000,000 feet in 1880 increased 
to almost 35,000,000,000 feet in 1900. While the increase 
of population during twenty years was 52 percent the in- 
crease in the lumber consumption was 94 percent. At the 
lutter date we were using annually almost 500 feet of lum- 
ber per capita in addition to nearly three times as much 
more wood in forms other than lumber. The lavishness 
with which we have drawn upon our forests may be more 
fully realized when it is stated that the annual consumption 
of lumber in Europe is but sixty feet per capita. : 

As striking as the increase in output has been the shifting 
of the sources of supply as one region has been cut out and 
another invaded. ‘The percent of the total lumber cut fur- 
nished by the principal regions since 1850 is as follows: 


Northeastern Lake Southern Pacific 


YEAR— states. states. states. 
Aer 6.4 1: 3.9 
ee 13.6 16.5 6.2 
eee 24.4 9.4 3.6 
On eee ae 33.4 11.9 3.5 
errr ee 36.3 15.9 7.3 
PE cers iixieminm 27.4 25.2 9.6 





This table shows that the northeastern states reached their 
relative maximum in 1870 and the lake states in 1890. The 
southern states are undoubtedly near their maximum today 
and the time of ascendancy of the Pacific states is rapidly 
approaching. The truth of this statement is demonstrated 
by the fact that while according to the census of 1900 the 
Pacific states produced less than 10 percent of the lumber 
output of the country figures gathered this year by the for- 
est service indicate that these states are now furnishing 
“0 percent of our annual lumber cut. 


Shifting of the Sources of Supply. 


The shifting of the sources of supply has of course been 
accompanied by a change in the kinds of lumber produced. 
there was a time in the memory of all when white pine 
alone constituted half of the total cut, yet in 1900 this 
species furnished but 21.5 percent of our lumber and in 
1904 only 15 percent. On the other hand red fir is credited 
with 5 percent in 1900 and 13 percent in 1905. It is abso- 
jutely certain that when the Pacific states become the prin- 
cipal source of supply, as they will in a short time, there 
will be no more shifting. If their splendid forests are ruth- 
lessly destroyed there is no new region of virgin timber to 
turn to. 

It is not improbable that we have reached our maximum 
lumber output for the country as a whole. The census of 
1905 shows no increase in quantity over that of 1900 and 
we may assume with a fair degree of certainty that the 
annual output, after remaining in the neighborhood of 35,- 
000,000,000 feet for a time, will decline considerably. 

West of the Cascades is the heaviest continuous belt of 
forest in the United States. It is estimated that the stump- 
age of all species in the coast states amounts to 600,000,000,- 
000 feet, of which half is red fir, a tree that for a combi- 
nation of rapid growth with qualities of general utility has 
no superior; while spruce, cedar, pine, redwood and hem- 
lock, which mainly constitute the other 300,000,000,000 feet, 
have individual characteristics which make each of them 
peculiarly valuable for certain uses. 

It is claimed that the first saw mill in Washington was 
ouilt by the Hudson Bay Company in 1828 and had a capac- 
ity of 1,000 feet daily; a mill of the same size was built 
on Puget sound in 1851, and two years later one of 8,000 
to 10,000 feet capacity was built at Seattle. The output 
of the coast states did not attain considerable proportions 
intil 1880, since when the increase in. values for logging 
samp, saw and planing mill products was: 


———-_—_—_—-— Value.———__—-——_ 

STATE 1880. 1890. 1900. 
Washington ..........$1,735,000 $17,450,000 $30,286,000 
CRTRROUIIER ooh otis ove snes 4,429,000 8,795,000 13,765,000 
SRO Gis 8 5.65 aks stad 2,031,000 6,531,000 10,352,000 


The recent development of the industry in Washington is 
strikingly shown by the fact that while in 1900 the state 
ranked fifth in lumber production in 1905 it attained first 
place when it produced 10 percent of the lumber output of 
the United States. This ascendency is likely to be main- 
tained for a long time. Consequently the manner in which 
the forests of Washington are handled is of vital import- 
ance not only to the fortunate owner of timber land but to 
every consumer of forest products. The lumberman is 
henceforth assured of at least a fairly remunerative price 
for his product and in many cases of a highly profitable 
one; therefore we can justly expect him to conserve his tim- 


ber. 
To Utilize All Cuttings. 


At your semiannual meeting last August your secretary 
stated that during the last fifty years there had been 900,000 


acres more of timber land burned over than cut in the state 
of Washington. We expect you to better that record during 
the next half century. Your president at a more recent 
meeting advised you to “slab lightly, reduce your kerf and 
keep your eye on the burner.” This is excellent advice now 
and before long we shall expect you, in addition to lumber- 
ing your holdings according to forestry principles, to utilize 
your cuttings almost completely. The preservation of the 
forest through use is purely a business proposition. When 
prices of stumpage and lumber become high enough we may 
expect the following economics: 

1. Logging will be done more carefully, stumps will 
be cut lower and tops higher. There will be greater care 
in cutting the tree up and the log lengths will be adapted 
to the peculiarities of the tree rather than being arbitrarily 
fixed. Lops, tops and stumps eventually will be used, prob- 
ably for fuel, excelsior, distillation or pulp, depending upon 
the locality and species. Needless to say, thousands of feet 
of logs will not be used for temporary roads, slides and 
skidways and then left to rot in the woods. Neither will 
any tree be left to decay simply because it is crooked or of 
an inferior species. Everything in the forest will be used. 

2. Manufacturing will be more economical. The band 
saw has now largely replaced the circular saw and it will do 
so more in the future. ‘This alone means a great saving in 
saw kerf. Logs will be slabbed more carefully. There is a 
saving in slabbing a log on four sides instead of on only two 
sides before cutting it up, but this is not always done. Slabs 
will be more closely utilized, as even now the best managed 
lake state mills find it profitable to run their white pine 
and hemlock slabs through a horizontal band resaw and so 
obtain one or two additional boards. There will be less 
waste at the edger and trimmer. Aside from large di- 
mension stuff, there is little reason for making only even 
lengths and widths in the stock grades of lumber, and it is 
pure nonsense to cut two feet off from a board because a 
knot is within six inches of the end. The movement in 
favor of odd widths and lengths has made notable progress 
among lumber manufacturers in the last year. We may 
expect that slabs, edgings and trimmings will cease going 
into the burner and instead be put to some more useful and 
profitable purpose. Aside from the usual output of lath 
and shingles as byproducts of lumber manufacturers we may 
expect to see some of the present waste converted into small 
dimension stuff, box boards, crate sticks and other articles, 
with always a possibility of conversion into pulp or wood 
distillation products. 


‘*Timber Values Here and Elsewhere.’’ 


The address of W. I. Ewart, of Seattle, on ‘‘ Timber 
Values Here and Elsewhere,’’ was as follows: 


At the meeting of this association held in Tacoma in 
August last I had the honor of presenting an address upon 
the question of stumpage values wherein I endeavored to 
show from the history of lumbering in the central states, in 
Canada and in the south that immediate and rapid advances 
in the value of standing timber on the Facific coast were 
inevitable. Already that prediction has been verified, as the 
price of available stumpage of desirable quality is fully 50 
percent higher today than it was a year ago, and in many 
cases such properties are held at double the price at which 
they were valued last year. The advance in low grade and 
inaccessible timber has not been so marked, but the general 
upward tendency has had its effect even on holdings which 
cannot be classed either as available or attractive properties. 

The fact that I have been requested to again address the 
association upon the same question dealt with a year ago 
would indicate that my previous effort is not regarded as 
having exhausted the subject, and also that your membership 
is desirous of hearing anything further that may be sub 
mitted forecasting the probable future value of the big trees 
of the Pacific coast. 


The Amount of Standing Timber. 


Probably no other commercial subject has cailed for 
the exercise of so much scientific guesswork as has the 
question of the amount of standing timber within the boun- 
daries of the United States and in the unexplored forests of 
Canada, unless the subject of the rate of consumption of the 
products of these forests be made the exception. 

Every student of political economy has heard much and 
often regarding the universal and unvarying law of supply 
and demand which in the long run is supposed to fix and 
govern values in every department of commerce. If, there- 
fore, these two factors could be definitely and accurately 
ascertained in the t.mber world the work of forecasting 
values would be comparatively easy, but in view of the fact 
that discussions of timber values must proceed without more 
than approximate information either as to the aggregate sup- 
ply or the rate of consumption it will be seen that we are 
not dealing with an exact science, and it will be understood 
also why the latest prophet aiways has the best of the 
argument, being able to point out any of his predecessors’ 
predictions which time may have disproved, while indulging 
in prognostications of his own which none but a later son 
of wisdom will be in a position to refute. However, not- 
withstanding the absence of precise and exact knowledge of 
the existing facts, much intelligent and valuable labor has 
been expended along these lines, and the results will well 
repay careful consideration. 

In my previous address I gave tke stand of timber in the 
Pacific coast states as 700,000,000,000 feet, board measure, 
as follows: Washington, Oregon and California at 200,000,- 
600,000 each and Idaho and Montana together at 100,000, 
000,000. British Columbia and Alberta were placed at 
100,000,000,000 feet, making a full total of 800,000,000,000 
feet for the entire Pacific coast country. These estimates are 
for the most part based upon government reports and are 
believed to represent the facts as nearly as they can be 
ascertained at present. The impossibility of getting at pre- 
cise data will be understood when it is known that the 
percentage of timbered area in each county is arrived at by 
consulting the persons supposed to be best informed regarding 
the various townships and thus assuming a percentage which 
represents the best judgment of such authorities. Then 
comes the questicn of the average stand per acre, and here 
again the opinion of those familiar with the localities in 
question is sought and the closest possible approximation is 
thus obtained. It is apparent of course that figures made 
up in this way may be wide of the mark, but they represent 
the best possible guess obtainable. 


Obstacles in Securing Definite Estimates. 


The enormous area involved, the varying methods of esti 
mating and the fact that much of the territory in question 
has never been regularly cruised are elements which render 
impossible at present anything better than these approxima- 
tions and until they are corrected by actual cruisings we 
rust accept them as the basis of our calculations and conclu 
sions. The uniform fact has heretofore been that the actual 
stand has always exceeded the assumed estimates. and dis- 
tricts destined by the authorities to early exhaustion have 
generally continved their usual output for double the period 
assigned and at a gradualiy diminishing rate for many 
years thereafter: This has been due in large measure to the 
fact of closer eutting in the later years, the enhancement 
in lumber values making it possible to utilize much low 
— material which previously was without a market 
value. 

As indicating the difficulty of getting information from 
supposedly informed sources I might instance my experience 
with the Washington state land commissioner’s office. When 
preparing my previous address I wanted to ascertain as 
nearly as possible what percentage of the timbered lands of 
Washington be!onged to the state and to large owners and 
syndicates. Accordingly I addressed the commissioner in- 
quiring what was the approximate acreage of timbered lands 
held by the state, and received a reply reading: “I am 
unable at the present time to give you even an approximate 
estimate without going over the records, which would require 


considerable time.” It would seem to me that one of the 
first things a state land board should undertake would be 
a classification of the state’s holdings so that they might 
know where they were “at,”’ but apparently I am in error, 
and anyhow the information wanted was not forthcoming. 


The Available Timber Supply. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of September 23, 1905, con- 
tained a well considered article on our available timber sup 
ply, wherein the census bureau estimate of 1900 was com- 
mented upon and a substitute estimate set forth raising the 
aggregate from 1,890,000,000,000 feet to 1,970,000,000,000 
feet, board measure, and as a comparison of these tables will 
be of interest I present them herewith : 


UNITED States CeNSus BurREAv, 1900— Feet. 
EE IES 555 bb ch Ca owe ae woe ee eee 50,000,000,000 
PSs 6b 402 0d wee Cad bodes eee e eek 50,000,000,000 
I ce aa kb dis eins a welee a elel baka 100,000,000,000 
RTE cnc 6 0 are. Ath ah aod eee aa at 65,000,000,000 
SID ob. a bin i bine 0-4 ba 00 wea Niele hate 800,000,000,000 
6 6 ih ee ei Oe koe ee 300,000,000,000 
Se ED von ccc aeeksbaeeee ween 125,000,000,000 
Se Te rere or 25,000,000,000 
Red fir ee ae eee 300,000,000,000 
EE, GGiad ban seWadiownatiea dnaeteumhs 75,000,000,000 

NE ti whan dae aed wottdtn eae ee ae 1,390,000,000,000 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Feet. 
Eastern and northern pine............... 55,000,000,000 
rn? oC teccacauannsen se obeaeeee 75,000,000,000 
nh Pe sc o.uw ab ocewew ae oe ciuae © 100,000,000,000 
SEL <bns ce ak bbe A oe b's ws be 6 ede aoe oes 65,000,000,000 
SS ee error rrr re eee 300,000,000,000 
SD SS WE inc 4.064504 60008860086 250,000,000,000 
EY Cn ng Es. dh ok blk ek in oie toe ackce re 400,000,000,000 
EN 5 5:k 0 ake 64. 6ds ees aed RA CD 50,000,000,000 
Ce is Sa wh soe. ane ehh bAVAOeO eee 350,000,000,000 
DE kbd vivancses kann sebenaee outa bei 75,000,000,000 
Other western woods, viz: spruce, white 

pine, hemlock, cedar and larch.......... 250,000,000,000 

er eee ere ee eee ee 1,970,000,000,000 


In the article referred to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN very 
ably discusses this whole question and seems to show good 
grounds for disregarding the census figures and increasing 
the grand aggregate to their footing of nractically 2,000,- 
000,000,000 feet. As the forested area of the Untted States 
is estimated at 1,040,000 square miles, or 665,600,000 acres, 
an average of 3,000 feet an acre would reach 2,000,000,000,- 
000 feet and this calculation would seem to support the 
stated increase over the figures given by the census bureau. 
The assumed figure of 3,000 feet an acre is the same as 
that used by the government in calculating the stand of 
yellow pine throughout the southern states, and while it may 
seem low to those familiar with the heavy forests of the 
Pacific coast we must remember that a large percentage of 
what is classed as wooded or forested areas carries practi- 
cally no timber of commercial value. My own opinion is 
that the estimate given by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
closer to the actual stand than any other compilation that 
has been published. Assuming that their estimate of 2,000,- 
000,000,000 feet is approximately correct, it will be observed 
that the merchantable timber of the Pacific coast states 
aggregating 700,000,000,000 feet represents a little over one- 
third of the total stand within the United States, which 
total includes hardwoods and every variety of forest growth. 


Rate of Consumption. 

Turning now to the question of demand, or the rate of 
consumption, it may be recalled that in my previous address 
I stated that different authorities had placed this at from 
600 to 750 feet, board measure, per capita, which with our 
population of 80,000,000 would make an annual consumption 
of about 50,000,000,000 feet. During the last year the gov 
ernment forest service has undertaken what has never before 
been attempted, namely: a compilation of lumber manufac- 
turing records intended ultimately to include every saw mill 
in the United States, so that actual and accurate figures 
may be had covering the lumber industry instead of guesses 
and approximations. 

The first result of this work was announced about sixtv 
days ago and covers the operations of the year 1905. While 
confessedly incomplete, owing to the failure of many firms 
to respond to the request for information, the tabulation 
covers 11,649 concerns and gives an aggregate production of 
27,738,000 feet. 

For the benefit of those who may not have seen the pub- 
lished report, it may be of interest to know that the state 
of Washington holds first place in amount of production, 
although ten other states outrank her in the number of 
firms reporting. The record of the Pacific coast states is as 
follows : 


No. re- Per- 

STATE— porting. Output. cent. 
IIS, ies ha eka bolas 425 8,010,000,000 10.8 
0 Seer ree ree oe 319 1,252,000,000 4.5 
NN a ins wi a ee al cid 196 1,219,000,000 4.4 
DE. bé5350e6s008 od 40s 23 231,000,000 8 
Pe Ho bbateten ted daeenos 54 197,000,000 A 
WORE: dees sase0ccusens 1,017 5,909,000,000 21.2 


R. S. Kellogg, of the federal forest service, who was pres 
ent at the meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and presented the report above referred to, gave 
it as his opinion that the submitted figures represent from 
70 to 80 percent of the total lumber cut, which would mean 
therefcvre that the total cut, if fully ascertained, would 
aggregate about 35,000,000,000 feet. This amount would 
be close to the figures given out in May by the director of 
the census (as the result of the statistics of the lumber and 
timber preducts taken in conformity with the act of con 
gress, March 6, 1902) for the year 1904, which were 34,135, 
139,000 feet. Owing to the fact that these statistics do not 
cover numerous items of local consumption, and many uses 
in manufactured shape such as ship knees and spars, piling, 
hewn ties, fence posts, telegraph and telephone poles and 
paving blocks which in the aggregate represent an enormous 
drain upon the forest resources of the country, they fall 
considerably below the previously assumed figure of 50,000, 
000,000 feet as the aggregate national consumption annu- 
ally, and whether that figure can now be maintained is the 
question which again consigns us to the realm of speculation 
and guesswork. Upon these points, however, there will be 
no disagreement, namely, that the consumption of lumber 
and forest products is constantly increasing; that the forest 
area is steadily decreasing, and that the work of conserving 
and replenishing the supply of forest growths has been 
undertaken none too soon to avert an approaching crisis in 
the wood consuming industries of this >ation. 


The Question of Value. 

It will now be in order to enter upon the direct considera- 
tion of the subject assigned me, namely, “Stumpage Values 
on the Pacific Coast and Elsewhere.” 

As already stated, the prediction made in my address a 
year ago that immediate and substantial advances were 
inevitable has been fully verified, and a similar prediction 
for the coming year is amply justified by the conditions now 
prevailing and the general outlook in the lumber market of 
the Pacific coast. 

It is pretty generally conceded that the present prices of 
lumber in the.east are abnormally high and must inevitably 
react. The most sanguine manufacturer did not dream five 
years ago that he would ever realize the prices for lumber 
and consequent high return for his stumpage that are now 
prevailing. The explanation offered, that it is due to 
sudden awakening to an appreciation of the rapidly diminish- 
ing supply of standing timber, does not adequately cover the 
case, and the prosperity of the country at large can hardly 
be said to be in like ratio. It seems to me, therefore, that 
a decline ip present prices east of the Rocky mountains 
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must be experienced in the not distant future. Such a 
decline, however, need not be reflected on the Pacific coast 
owing to the peculiar conditions now prevailing here, which 
practically assure the western manufacturers a market of 
their own independent of any interior situation, and sub- 
ially upon their own terms within reason. 

The rapid influx of population into the Pacifie states, the 
eclamation of vast areas by irrigation, the building of two 
new transcontinental railway systems into this territory and 
the construction of numerous branches and extensions of 
the systems already established here, the steady local demand 
owing to expanding commerce and consequent growth of our 
towns and cities, the heavy coastwise demand and the large 
requirements of Alaska and the Philippines, the assured de- 
mand for material incident to the building of the Vanama 
canal— these in addition to the constantly increasing foreign 
demand at steadily improving prices are factors which should 
make the Pacific coast manufacturers practically independent 
of eastern conditions and enable them to maintain prices at 
all times upon a basis remunerative alike to the manufacturer, 
to the logger and to the tree owner whether these interests 
are merged or held independently. 











Assuring a Future Profit. 

Three years ago R. A. Long, of Kansas City, as president 

the Southern Lumber Manutacturers’ Association, deliv- 
ered an able and exhaustive address at the annual meeting 
in the city of New Orleans on the question of the value of 
stumpace, wherein he advocated anticipating a fair value 
n standing timber and charging it up accordingly against the 

inufacturing account, thus assuring a profit on the timber 
nvestment itself by fixing the lumber price sufficiently high 
to cover this profit and show a proper margin to the mill ad- 
ditionally. Judging by the course of yellow pine prices since 
date the idea was warmly received and enthusiastically 
suut into practice. 
In the address referred to Mr. Long gave consideration to 
» Pacitie coast situation and in speaking of investments in 
Pacific coast lands concluded in these words: “I haven't 
he least doubt but money invested in these lands and held 
or a period of ten years will bring the holder at least six 
times the original cost, the present average being about 75 
cents a thousand.” 
At the American Forestry Congress at Washington, D. C., 
in January. 1905, an address was delivered by J. T. Barber, 
of the Northwestern Lumber Company, Eau Claire, Wis., in 
wh he reviewed the history of stumpage values in Wis- 
onsin and told of the phenomenal increases there through 
which timber originally costing but 30 to 40 cents a thousand 
feet finally reached a value of $10 to $12 a thousand. The 
on ling sentence of Mr. Barber's address was as follows: 
Is it too much to ask you to believe that the history of 
Wisconsin will repeat itself in the south and west and that 
the timber owners of those regions may watch the continual 
vance until the $10 or $12 epoch shall a : 





























rrive ? 
may be stated that in the south the “epoch” has 

ready arrived, as the manufacturers of yellow pine have 
realized in excess of $10 a thousand stumpage on their man- 
1 ture during the last year. IHleavy transfers of standing 
; yw pine have recently been made at $4 a thousand, and 
I have been informed that several sales have represented 
‘ ) as $6. As this same timber was not commanding 
over $1.50 a thousand three or four years ago, it will be 
seen that the advance has been very substantial. 

As stated previously, there has been an advance of fully 
ne cent during the last year in the value of desirable 
Tacific coast stumpage, but the prices prevailing heretofore 
have been so cheap that even with this advance they are so 
low that the doubling operation may be repeated and still 
keep well within bounds as compared with values everywhere 
else Every prevailing condition justifies much higher prices 
that have heretofore been current on Pacific coast timber 

nds, and a steady increase may be expected until the 
eastern and southern values are approximated. 

v rs who want to realize the best results should not 
r purchases and manufacturers would do well to 
ir position by acquiring ample timber holdings 
the further inevitable advances arrive and must be 
























‘*Value of Our Woods for Interior Finish.’’ 
N. J. Blagen, of the Grays Harbor Commercial Com 
panv, Hoquiam, delivered the following address on 
The Value of Our Woods for Interior Finish: ’’ 


his is one of the most important subjects that we have 

onsider in connection with the manufacturing and mar 
keting of the timber product of the North Pacifie coast. It 
is only a comparatively few years since fir, spruce and cedar 
were introduced into the eastern market to any extent. It is 
true that a carload of lumber now and then found its way 
into the eastern market about twenty years ago, but no 
great quantity until within the last ten years, and today 
our fir is largely known only for its strength, large sizes, 
gths and its usefulness for railroad and car construc- 
but as a material for interior finish it is practically 
nown with the exception of a few places on the Pacific 
ast. I supnose it is a well known fact that a considerable 
quantity of flat-grained, clear fir has been used for interior 
finish in southern California for the last few years, and this 
is constantly increasing, giving very good satisfaction, al- 
though this lumber going into that market is not always 
properly treated. 


Durability of the Wood. 


Before coming directly to the question of interior finish 
I wish to say a few words concerning the durability of our 
timber usually known as Douglas fir. Washington or Oregon 
fir or pine: all of these terms usually refer to Douglas fir. 
I have torn down several old buildings, one of which has 
been built thirty-five years, and found all of the interior 
wood, including lath, perfectly sound, no indication of decay 
whatever I am perfectly satisfied that fir is one of the 
best lasting woods that can be found, especially where it is 
not exposed to the elements. For interior construction and 
finish I believe it will last for hundreds of years. It does 
not seem to dry-rot as do most other woods. In 1876 
I came to San Francisco and was then first introduced to 
Washington pine or fir, and as a mechanic and builder T 
thought it was about the meanest wood I had ever handled. 
It had no resemblance to white pine; it was heavy and hard 
beyond reason according to my idea then. I noticed that a 
piece of hard-grain, well air-dried fir would turn the sharp 
edge on a saw, plane or any other tool, and I can assure 
von that I thought somebody had made a very serious mis- 
take in introducing such lumber for commercial purposes. 
I am saying this to give you an idea of the prejudices we 
encounter with the mechanics. In ordinary pine when a 
man is hanging a door, for instance, he comes to let in the 
butts. which is easily done with a chisel, then he takes the 
screws, places them directly in the holes of the butt, and 
gives them a blow or two, driving them nearly home; he 
gives the screws a turn or two with the screwdriver and 
the butt is fastened. Likewise when he comes to put in the 
lock, the mortise is easily made and the screws put in with- 
out any trouble whatever, but when it comes to the fir door 
and he tries to let in a butt with his chisel he finds that by 
just trying to use the force of his hand to cut out the place 
for the butt it will not work and he has to use a hammer 

mallet, and the worst of it all he finds the edge of his 
chisel turning and dulling up. This, together with the fact 
of his experiences with planing the edges of the door just 
before fitting the butt in, where his plane would not stand up. 
makes him begin to condemn the wood, but his troubles have 
only begun 









How to Hang a Fir Door. 

We must teach the mechanic when he is hanging a fir 
door, or any hardwood door, to have a first class bradawl 
and punch a good hole for the screw and not to drive it 
in with a hammer, only just enough to start it, then turn 
the screw with a screwdriver set in a brace. In this way 


a fir door can be hung almost as easily and cheaply as a pine 
door. He also should be taught to take a light shaving off 
each corner so as not to leave a sharp corner, as that has 
a tendency to sliver. 

Now we can overcome a great deal of this prejudice by 
properly preparing the lumber. I have been experimenting 
with this question for thirty years; I have handled it under 
almo all circumstances inside and outside, and 1 desire 
to say that I consider air-dried fir, no matter how well it 
may be dried, of very little value for interior finish, as there 
is absolutely no way of preventing the pitch from coming 
out after it is finished. In fir lumber that I put into 
buildings twenty years ago the pitch as nearly as I can judge 
is still coming out. For years I had painters experimenting 
with various kinds of preparations on the finish to keep 
the pitch in, but have never been successful. On one occa- 
sion I stuck up fir lumber under cover and left it for three 
years, but found that the pitch was still there and kept 
coming out for years after it was placed in the building. 
1 also found that this same lumber after having been dried 
for three years still kept shrinking more or less for five 
years after I had put it in. This to me proves conclusively 
that air-dried fir will not do for first class interior finish. 
I have had a little to do with boat building and have 
steamed various kinds of lumber, including fir. 





Steam Before Drying. 

About thirteen years ago I had to steam some fir in order 
to bend it to the required radius for some interior moldings 
and used green lumber, steamed it thoroughly for three hours 
with live steam, put it in place and found that it did not 
shrink to amount to anything, neither did the pitch give any 
trouble. Since that time a great many have introduced the 
steaming process before drying it. I feel perfectly satisfied 
that this is an excellent thing, but I also find that it is not 
aun easy thing always to get it done right, that is, to have 
a steam box in front of the dry kiln and leave it there five 
or six hours before putting it into the kry kiln, for several 
reasons ; it costs more for a dry kiln in this way, and takes 
up a great deal more room; it requires considerable careful 
attention, and takes a great deal of live steam. From my 
experience of the last few years I have come to the conclu- 
sion that this lumber can be prepared well enough for all 
practical purposes in an ordinary pipe kiln by turning on 
a little live steam at the end of the kiln and then dry it 
very thoroughly before taking it out. In this way the pitch 
will become carbonized and will never come out nor give any 
trouble. IT am also of the opinion that this treatment of fir 
has a tendency to soften the hard fiber of the wood, which 
is very important, for if you notice the hard fiber of fir is 
harder than oak or any hardwood in that line, and therefore 
any process that has a tendency to soften this will make 
it much more acceptable to the mechanic who has to put it 
in place. It also will work much better under the tool in 
this way than any other way I know of. To steam or dry 
fir as I have mentioned green lumber is preferable to air- 
dried or partly air-dried, as the air-drying seems to harden 
the hard fiber of the wood. 


Example of a Beautiful Door. 


Who could wish for anything more beautiful in a common 
door than one made of fir stiles and rails edge-grained with 
five cross panels bastard-grain, as hard and durable as any 
oak door, and yet get it for the price of an ordinary common 
door? And the same thing is true of all kinds of interior 
finish. To anyone wishing a first class job in a fir door and 
wishes to pay the additional price I would advise a door 
made up of a cedar or spruce core and veneered with bastard 
fir. In this way the flat-grained effect can be had through- 
out the entire door; the interior finish can all be had in 
bastard fir. The reason for not using a flat grain in the 
stiles of a solid is that it is a little harder to work and will 
warp a little whereas the edge grain will not. 

Fir lumber when once thoroughly kiln-dried will not 
shrink, but unless it is it is sure to shrink more or less and 
in this way will give considerable trouble. In speaking of 
air-dried lumber don't understand that I condemn it alto- 
gether, for it will do very well for ordinary finish where 
there is no objection to a little pitch coming out from time 
to time. It does not come out in sufficient quantities to run 
but only comes out in small specks, leaving the wood 
spotted, and consequently would be objectionable for a first 
class finish. Fir lumber when finished in the natural color 
will darken several shades within a few years, but this 
does net detract from its beauty. in faet, a great many pre 
fer it and say that it is a little too bright when first 
finished. 

Praise for Hemlock. 


IT want to call your attention to one of the finest woods 
for interior finish that ever grew, and that is our hemlock. 
If it were not for the name “hemlock” I believe it would 
have been in general use for interior finish, for I have yet 
the first person to meet who has not praised it most highly 
after seeing it finished. It is considerably harder than our 
spruce, yet not quite as hard as the fir. It takes a fine 
natural finish and will stain most beautifully. This may be 
seen in what is known as the “Lumbermen’s Room” in the 
Tacoma Hotel; the natural finish can be seen in a number 
of places. It has somewhat the appearance of eastern maple 
and runs a little to the effect of birdseye maple. 

I am fully convinced that it is not far hence when our 
lumber will be used very extensively for interior finish, not 
only in the west but throughout the entire east. You have 
done a splendid thing in establishing an exhibit in Minne- 
apolis, but you should have others, such as in Omaha, Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, Milwaukee and above all a first-class 
exhibit in Chicago. It is very important to advertise it so 
as to get it introduced, but with it comes the responsibility 
on our part of seeing that it is properly manufactured, dried 
and prepared, for this use, and, remember, we can do a great 
deal to retard its progress by sending lumber east that has 
not been properly treated and machined. If we do our best 
along this line I predict that it will not be many years 
before our lumber will be in such a demand for interior 
finish that we shall not be able to supply the demand. and 
lumber that we are now selling for $20 to $25 will bring 
$40 or $50 a thousand feet. 


**Fir Finish,’’ 
W. C. Wheeler, president of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Company, Tacoma, Wash., spoke on ‘‘Fir Finish,’’ as 
follows: 


Dr. John McLoughlin, far-seeing chief factor of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company. who built the first saw mill in this 
territory on the Columbia river over three score and ten 
years ago, must have thought that the American people were 
to come into the possession of a most valuable timber when 
he began the cutting of the fir. 

Like other sources of natural wealth it required a long 
period of years before the needs of man required the use of 
this particular timber, and a much longer period before its 
remarkable qualities were more generally known and appre- 


ciated. 
Ship to the World’s Markets. 

Even so recently as seventeen years ago, when my com- 
pany began its pioneer work of manufacturing the timber 
of this region into doors and finish for other markets, fir 
was scarcely considered suitable for such work. I remem- 
ber in that first year seeing a mantel made of fir on which 
small drops of pitch were to be seen in abundance. Not 
knowing the proper method of treating fir for finish, and 
cedar being much lighter and more readily obtained and 
cheaper to manufacture. it was adopted as the best of all 
woods for the purpose of most quickly acquainting and infilu- 
encing the trade of other and distant markets. It will be 
of interest here to state that the first carlot shipment from 
this territory was made to Portland, Me., from which city 
came by sailing vessel over sixty years ago the first sash, 
doors and finish ever put into a building in this region: 
and that building remained intact in the town of Steilacoom 





until recent years. Since then our finish has gone to every 
country to which our steamers and vessels have sailed, as 
well as to all parts of our own land. 

Fir began to be seriously considered as a finish at the 
time of the World’s Fair in 18938, but the problem of how to 
prepare the lumber had to be first solved. So much of the 
slash grain lumber was spoiled in kiln drying that this pre 
vented its extensive use. Then efforts were made to steam 
the lumber before kiln drying but the results were not sat- 
isfactory. Not until the introduction and use of the moist 
air dry-kiln has the preparation of fir lumber been such as 
to warrant its use in quantities for interior work. 

Owing to its long and close fiber, or broad grain, the wood 
is susceptible of the most beautiful finish whether in the 
material or by the use of stains. Its density makes it a 
sort of semihard wood and, therefore, being strong and firm 
it is a most suitable and superior wood for all class of 
office and public buildings. For residences of any class it 
makes a very handsome finish, pleasant to the eye, and is 
now used extensively in place of hardwoods. 





How to Treat Fir. 


Kir is best treated by a coat of white shellac to perfectly 
retain its even light brown color, and to hold any pitch not 
solidified in the kiln. ‘The shellac must then be rubbed 
down and covered with one or two coats of high grade var- 
nish. For stained work first apply the color, then follow 
with the shellac and varnish. 

The kind of fir in greatest abundance is the yellow fir 
and is the kind of which I am speaking. 

Though serious efforts have been made for a few years 
past to place the finished products in different markets, there 
still remains a great lack of information concerning its 
great beauty and value, hence the need that all forms of 
advertising be continued for some time. 

The perpetuity of our forests is a matter of frequent con 
cern. I venture to say that the quantity of tir on the coast 
is sufficient to warrant any buyer in adopting fir doors and 
finish for his leading stock. But the day is not likely to 
come in his or in his children’s lifetime when the products 
of fir cannot be obtained, because fir timber is not only self 
propagating but efforts are now making and will be more 
extensively made by our government forestry department, 
in conjunction with our heaviest timber owners, in the great 
work of preservation and reforestation of our timber. 


‘*Byproducts of Spruce.’’ 
George H. Emerson, of the Northwestern Lumber 
Company, Hoquiam, Wash., had as a subject ‘‘ By- 
products of Spruce,’’ and spoke as follows: 


It is not then of its lumber you wish me to speak, nor of 
its paper nor of its spars, nor of its veneer, and not of the 
uses to which all of these are put, but of the unknown 
things that may be produced by chemical devices; hoped 
for, rather than known; the occult, the mysterious. 

The spruce has byproducts often overlooked yet well 
known. In the depth of the forest stand our trees of com 
mercial value; thin bark, long trunk, with a little cone of 
branches held as high as its tallest neighbors; round bodies, 
straight, genteel, the “dandy” of the forest, but down by 
the lake or river stands its bearded brother, limbed almost 
to the ground, its long arms shading grassy lawns and peb 
bly shores, its dark green draped with pendent gray moss 
Neither sun, wind nor rain penetrates its shelter except as 
with pencils of light, for the thatch of its roof is an hun 
dred feet thick. 

No more beautiful tree can be found than the spruce 
grown by the lake shore, where the deer comes down to 
drink and the trout jumps. 

Take then a spruce planked boat, with oars and mast of 
spruce, gather a party of “spruce’’ young folk, and with 
a summer breeze drift across the lake to where the loon 
calls and where the water ripples on the pebbly beach be 
neath the wide spreading spruce. ‘There upon coals from 
spruce limbs we will broil our steak. From a lunch basket 
of spruce we will take well filled berry boxes of spruce. Upon 
spruce veneer plates take ices from a spruce freezer. Then 
while the young folks sing to a spruce guitar, or climb in 
our sheltering tree for spruce gum, or from the lichen-clad 
limbs gather licorice, let us light our cigars and stretch our 
older limbs on a bed of spruce boughs and gaze up through 
that light, strong framework that supports our shelter, and 
see if spruce has not “byproducts” other than lumber, 
shakes and paper. 

Sculpture and painting are worthy products, educators and 
refiners. With these rank our spruce tree. Architeeture is 
among our arts. There is no better study than the frame 
work that supports this thatch of green. Sculpture and 
architecture are then byproducts of spruce; so too are shel 
ter and shade. 

What there may yet be discovered of commercial value in 
its fiber, its limbs, its leaves, I know not, but that which 
we do know is enough to give high rank to this tree, in 
commerce and in art. 

It is not best to consider only those products that can be 
exchanged for dollars; those that educate and give enjoy 
ment are of equal importance, and those that invite us to 
outdoor life are of value. 

What of rosin and tar these torechwood limbs may have: 
what of oil those leaves that crackle and snap in the fire: 
what of chemical the slabs of the tree may offer, I leave to 
the future. 

After a plunge in the lake and a rub with a towel made 
of spruce, as the moon comes over the “‘spruces’’ we will ply 
our spruce oars to the mirror of water, and wing our way 
between sky above and sky beneath, to our spruce covered 
homes. There entering by doors of spruce to pretty rooms 
finished in spruce, we will sleep as only one can who has 
a conscience as clear as him who deals in well made spruce. 
We will sleep as only one can who has been lured to the 
woods by the call of the spruce, and as we sleep we will be 
thankful for a wood we can eat with, sleep with and live 
with; that is free from odor and taste, and always clean, 
white and beautiful. 


‘*The Protection of Our Forests.’’ 
J. R. Weltz, state fire warden, delivered an address 
on ‘*The Protection of Our Forests,’’ as follows: 


Generally speaking we extend our protection to property 
because of its value, and we are now beginning the work of 
protecting our forests because timber is becoming valuable. 
It is necessary to go back a few years in the history of this 
state when the timber was considered of little value and the 
forests were looked upon as a hindrance to the development 
of the country. At that time the title to almost all of the 
timber land remained in the United States and much of it 
was not surveyed. The early settlers wanted lands suitable 
for farming and grazing. ‘The prairie lands and valleys 
covered with brush, where clearing was easy, were most 
valued and most sought after. Fires were set in the timber 
adjoining the farms or ranches during the dry season and 
allowed to burn unattended, regardless of ownership, for the 
purpose of broadening the scope of grazing lands. It was 
the practice of campers, hunters and others having occasion 
to build fires in the timber to place the fire where condi 
tions were most favorable and where fuel was most plenti- 
ful. These fires were usually left burning and in some in 
stances would smolder in the dry leaves, decaying vegetation 
and moss for days and if a brisk wind sprang up and condi 
tions were favorable a great timber fire ensued. 

Many fires were started by careless and malicious persons 
just to see them burn, and if the fire spread and destroyed 
hundreds of acres of timber, as was often the case, very 
little attention was given the occurrence. 





No Attempt to Suppress Fires. 
Another prolific source of forest fires was the unrestrained 
burning of slashings for the purpose of clearing land—some 
times for the purpose of complying, in some degree, with the 
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requirement of the United States government, in making 
sufficient improvement to enable the settler to establish his 
claim and make final proof. A filing was made upon a 
quarter section of government land and the entryman went 
upon the land, which was often located in a heavily tim- 
bered district. and slashed down several acres. He went 
away, perhaps to work, and gave it no further attention 
until he wished to burn the slashing. He usually selected 
the dryest season of the year in which to burn and he gave 
himself no concern for the grand forest which loomed up all 
about him. Some of these fires did no damage because the 
conditions were not favorable and there was not wind enough 
to carry the fire beyond the limits of the slashing; but 
many of them were swept by a strong wind into the sur- 
rounding timber, where they burned without any attempt 
to suppress them, and the great gaps in the forest where 
stand only charred stubs mark the path of the fire. 

The counties that have suffered most from forest fires 
ire as follows: Lewis county has a burned area of 813 
square miles; Whatcom county, 636 square miles; Clarke 
‘county, 498 square miles; Skamania county, 495 square 
miles; King county, 3983 square miles; Cowlitz county, 385 
square miles, and Clallam county, 236 square miles. The 
seven counties above named have a total burned area of 
about 3,456 square miles, or about three-fourths of the total 
burned area of the state. ‘The total burned area of the 
tate is about 4,500 square miles. The total area that has 
een cut and logged in the seven counties above named is 
1.060 square miles. The total area that has been cut and 
ogged in the state is about 4,950 square miles. 

A larger area of timber land has been cut and logged 
lan has been burned over. But more timber has been 
urned than has been cut and logged. It has been estimated 
hat 30,000,000,000 feet have been cut and logged and that 
12,000,000,000 have been destroyed by fire. This estimate 
would hardly hold good at the present time, as we are now 
utting timber at a very rapid rate. The careless and 
unrestrained manner of handling fire and the continued de- 
struction of timber by forest fires demonstrated to the mind 
if every person who is interested in the preservation of our 
orests that some legislation was necessary on this subject 
ind at the 1903 session of the legislature a law was enacted 
vith this end in view. By this law the commissioner of 
ublic lands was made ex officio state forest fire warden, and 
he county commissioners of the several counties of the state 
were constituted boards of deputy state forest fire wardens. 
rhey could, at their discretion, appoint deputy fire wardens 
n their respective counties and prescribe their duties etce., 
nd they were authorized to issue permits to burn slashings 
nd the like. In most of the counties the boards of county 
ommissioners, constituted as aforesaid, failed or refused 
» appoint such deputies, not caring to incur the expense. 

The Fire Protection Law. 

The state legislature, at its 1905 session, repealed the 
vregoing law and enacted in its stead the law under which 
e are now working, known as the forest protection law. 
this law creates a state board of forest commissioners, to 
e appointed by the governor and to serve without compen- 
ition. The state board of forest commissioners have full 
wer to appoint a state fire warden and to appoint deputy 

e wardens in the timbered counties of the state. 

This is the first law which has been enacted authorizing 
he employment of an active, working force of men in the 
eld to protect the timber of this state from the ravages 

fire. 

Any law enacted for the protection of the forests would 
ave little effect unless there is some person clothed with 
uthority to see that its provisions are complied with. The 
leputy fire wardens are empowered to make arrests for vio- 
itions of the law or they may report such violations to the 
rosecuting attorneys of their respective counties. There are 
puty fire wardens in twenty-two of the timbered counties 

the state. Their duties are to patrol the heavily tim- 
ered districts and especially those portions of their counties 
hich are frequented by campers, hunters, fishermen and 
others—warning such persons and apprising them of the 
enalties for violations of the law; to post large notices 
rinted on cloth, containing portions of the law, with the 
enalties for violations theréof: to distribute copies of the 
iw, in pamphlet form: to extinguish small or smoldering 
res, which if allowed to burn unmolested until conditions 
ere favorable would be likely to develop into disastrous 

es. Deputy fire wardens issue permits to burn slashings 
nd it is their duty to ascertain if the burning will be at- 

‘nded with danger to adjoining timber or other property. 
‘ such danger exists they must supervise the burning in 
erson or authorize some competent person to do so, or they 
ay refuse to issue the permit to burn while such danger 
xists, 





Origin of Forest Fires. 

Fires do not start in green, standing timber—the condi- 

ons which invite forest fires do not exist there. Great tim- 

r fires have small beginnings. The small fires that smolder 

creep in the dry leaves, moss and decaying vegetation 

id burn for days and perhaps weeks without attracting 

ny special attention are often the source from which spring 

structive forest fires. The great forest fire in Skamania 
nd Clarke counties which occurred in September, 1902, and 
hich proved so disastrous to life and property, started in 
at way. A small fire burned in the dry leaves, grass and 

‘ush for almost a week and could have been easily sup- 

essed. It was not a dangerous fire then. At least, it did 

ot oecur to any one that it was dangerous and as there 

as no one there whose special business it was to extinguish 

e fire it was allowed to burn at will. Quietly but stead- 

y it worked its way until it reached some dry brush and 
allen timber and soon it developed into a big fire. It was 
aught by a strong wind, partly of its own creation, and 

arried into the green timber and the greatest and most 
lestructive forest fire known to the people of this coast 

ceurred. 

During the dry season last year nearly 300 small fires 
were suppressed by the deputy fire wardens. Some of these 

res were of considerable magnitude and were kept from 
oing into the green timber by timely and energetic work. 
During the dry season we are likely to have many small 

res. These fires may be so scattered that a denuty fire 
varden cannot reach all of them. In suppressing these fires 
we ask the assistance and coéperation of all who are inter- 
sted in the preservation of the forests. We believe that 
we will have the assistance and coéperation of all good 
citizens. Every intelligent person who considers the matter 
will see that he is interested in preserving the timber from 
destruction by fire, whether he is the owner of timber lands 
or not. The timber is one of the great natural resources of 
our state, and every person is interested either directly or 
indirectly in its preservation. 

Permits to Burn Slashings. 

_ Through the patrol work of the deputy wardens and the 
issuing of permits to burn slashings and the like, and the 
upervision of the fires under such permits, we have been 
able to lessen very much the danger to timber from that 
source. The fact that an application is made for a permit 
to burn is an indication that care is being exercised by the 
applicant, and that he desires to comply with the law. 

The danger lies where combustible material is allowed to 
accumulate, and permits to burn it are not applied for and 
are not wanted. The danger lies in the large amount of 
limbs, tree tops and brush which are being left on the 
Sround by the persons and companies who are cutting and 
logging timber or clearing right of way for wagon roads 
and railroads. We use kindling wood to start a fire because 
it is easily ignited, burns quickly and communicates the fire 
fo the larger fuel. We are placing kindling wood all through 
the forests, where exposed to the sun and the air it becomes 
dry and ready for the spark to start the fire that will lay 
the surrounding timber in ashes. 

t no time since we began cutting timber has there been 
48 great danger from forest fires as at the present. In 
clearing the right of way for wagon roads and railroads the 





timber and brush are simply cut, pushed back and piled up 
along the sides of the road, where they remain and become 
dry and are an ever existing menace to the adjoining timber 
or other property. 

It is the practice of many of the loggers ‘> cut down 
large tracts of timber and remove the logy leaving the 
limbs, tree tops and brush on the ground. ‘This material 
should be burned as soon as it can be done with safety, 
after the logs are removed. If allowed to remain on the 
ground, exposed to the sun and air, this stuff soon becomes 
dry as tinder and with the grass, weeds and thistles which 
soon spring up and grow in time wither and add fuel 
for the flames that a spark will, sooner or later, cause to 
leap into life. 

About 130,000 acres of timber are being cut and logged 
annually and it requires no strong imagination to fancy 
what will be the result when some of the large tracts of 
logged off lands take fire. Every man who is cutting and 
logging timber realizes the danger and knows the risk he is 
carrying when he allows large tracts of logged-off land to 
remain unburned. 

There is always a time when such stuff can be burned 
with safety. In many instances, it may be burned soon after 
the logs have been removed and the logging equipment is off 
the ground. If it is not deemed safe to burn at that time 
it can be burned in the spring or early summer. If allowed 
to remain until August or September and the season is dry 
the burning will be attended with great danger. We can 
accomplish more by remeving the conditions and material 
which may later create a fire than te wait until the fire is 
raging and then attempt to extinguish it. 

The Remedy for Fires. 

The remedy for forest fires may be given in a few words: 
Remove the cause. Remove the material which causes the 
fire. 

Another great danger to timber arises from the use of 
engines, locomotives, donkey engines, logging engines etc. 
without providing the same with proper, safe and suitable 
spark arresters. 

The great majority of the timber fires are started from 
sparks emitted from the stacks of engines, locomotives etc. 
not equipped with spark arresters. 

The law specifies that it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, company or corporation to operate any spark emitting 
locomotive, logging or farm engine or boiler in this state 
at any time during the months of June to October, inclusive, 
or for any person to operate any logging or other engine 
or boiler in the immediate vicinity of any forest slashing, 
chopping, woodland or brush land during the closed season 
without such locomotive or engine is provided with and 
uses a safe and suitable device for arresting sparks. Any 
person, company or corporation who shall fail to provide and 
use such spark arresters during the periods herein men- 
tioned shall upon conviction pay a fine for each engine or 
locomotive, for each day so operated without such spark 
arrester, of not less than ten nor more than fifty dollars, 
and shall be prohibited from further use of such engine or 
locomotive in such months or season until such spark ar- 
rester is provided and used therewith. Deputy fire wardens 
and forest rangers shall report any lack of sufficient spark 
arresters to the presecuting attorney of their county and 
the superior court of the county where suit is first’ insti- 
tuted shall have jurisdiction of the offense. 

The state board of forest commissioners have the power 
to decide what is a safe and suitable spark arrester, and 
they accordingly passed the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That the netting of spark arresters used on 
coal burning engines, locomotives ete. be not less than 
3-mesh, No. 12 wire to the inch, and that the netting of 
spark arresters used on wood burning engines, locomotives 
ete. be not less than 6-mesh, No. 16 wire to the inch.” 

They have decided that the law and the foregoing reso- 
lution shall be carried into effect and strictly enforced. 

It is strange but nevertheless true that often men must 
be compelled by law to act in such manner as will protect 
their own interests. This is a fast moving age and men 
are after results. When not restrained, they move in the 
line of least resistance to accomplish these results. 

Favorable Comments. 

I believe the forest protection work during the dry season 
last year resulted in much good and it seems to have given 
general satisfaction. This fact is attested by the many 
favorable comments and letters from timber owners and 
lumbermen; and by the further fact that in response to 
the appeal of the state board of forest commissioners the 
timber interests of the state came forward and furnished 
the money, asked by them, for the purpose of carrying on 
the forest protection work this year. 

The forest fire service is not infallible and there will be 
forest fires in spite of anything that can be done—just as 
there are fires in a city with a well organized fire depart- 
ment. 

The deputy fire wardens are patrolling the timbered dis- 
tricts and are putting forth every effort to prevent and sup- 
press forest fires. At the same time they are posting large 
fire warning notices printed on cloth and distributing copies 
of the law in pamphlet form. Last year we posted more 
than 8,000 of these notices and this season we are posting 
12,000 of them and we are distributing 6,000 copies of the 
law. 

We can accomplish most by inducing people to be careful 
—careful about setting fires and careful about extinguishing 
fires. People become careful and interested when they find 
that other people are exercising care. When they learn 
that the state is exercising care, and is taking measures 
through the enactment of laws to protect the forests from 
the ravages of fire, and has inaugurated a service to carry 
the law into effect, they are going to become interested and 
as a result they are going to exercise care about timber 
fires. 

When the persons and companies who are cutting and 
removing timber will burn over their logged-off lands as soon 
as they can be burned with safety, and when the people 
come to look upon the man who sets fire to timber, carelessly 
or maliciously, in the same manner that they regard the 
man who sets fire to a dwelling or other property, we will 
have about solved the question of protecting the forests 


from fires. 
‘*Worked Lumber.’’ 
August von Boecklin, of Tacoma, Wash, delivered 
an address on ‘‘ Worked Lumber,’’ as follows: 


In accepting this assignment it shall be my purpose to set 
forth my views on this very deep subject, which will be 
those of a distinctly specialty man who buys his lumber in 
rough form and works it up instead of sawing his own logs 
and handling the output of the saw. In other words, the 
views of a man obtaining stock for working up purposes 
adapted to his use instead of adapting himself to the lumber 
cut which would almost inevitably be the case if cutting 
his own logs 

It is a safe estimate to place the number of saw mills 
having planing facilities at 80 percent of all the mills, con- 
sequently it would naturally follow the majority of lumber 
manufacturers are engaged in working up lumber on their 
own account. But this by no means indicates that those 
who are actually engaged in this working un process have 
given the matter their careful and undivided attention to 
such an extent that they can state accurately and positively 
it is paying them a greater profit to do this than if they 
sold their lumber cut entirely in the rough, always careful 
not to allow accumulation of stock of any description on 
their premises. Only those who have actually followed these 
details through from the saw to the balance sheet at the end 
of a given period of operations are qualified to put un a 
strong argument, for estimates cannot be accepted as reliable 
evidence. 

The Question of Specialties. 

The elements which enter into the finishing end of a wood- 

working establishment are very complex and include every 


possible contingency which confronts a saw mill and more, 
for instead of having an overrun to fall back upon the man 
who finishes lumber must face a very serious waste. Judg- 
ing from conversations I have had with millmen they do 
not give this feature the recognition it should have, with 
the result that when a factory man approaches them with 
an inquiry for stock millmen are in the habit of turning 
him down without ceremony on the ground that they are 
working up their own stock, and go on in blissful self-satis- 
faction believing they are getting all there is in their busi 
ness, never pausing to carefully tally the rough stock they 
send to their finishing plants, nor to calculate the expense 
of maintaining these plants and the enormous burden they 
are shouldering in handling the highly finished products in 
connection with their rough stocks. In short, the entire 
proposition resolves itself into a question of specialties in 
the business. Unfortunately we are obliged to operate with 
a class of workmen who in the great majority are of a roam- 
ing disposition, rarely working at the same machine, for 
instance, long enough to become scientifically proficient in 
any particular part of the industry, and the result cannot 
be otherwise than that the manufacturer must continually 
suffer for the education of his men, increasing the quantity 
of poor stock turned out and reducing the general efficiency 
of a plant. You will observe my argument leads to the 
statement that a lumber manufacturer will make a greater 
profit out of his operations in the long run if he would leave 
the working up of his output to speci:aiists who have given 
this particular branch their lifelong attention and regard 
woodworking as a science involving as much research and 
eare as any of the higher sciences to which men devote 
themselves. It does not follow that they should sell their 
stocks to independent plants, but I make a plea for closer 
observance of the manufacturing end of the lumber industry, 
believing this will greatly benefit all coneerned. 
Specialty Woodworking Plants. 

Stepping out of the sphere of the so-called lumberman for 
a moment, I desire to dwell upon the enormous develop 
ment in the lines of the specialty woodworking institutions, 
many of which are devoting themselves exclusively to the 
producing of finished lumber only, millwork, doors, norch 
columns, furniture, fixtures and interior finish, caskets, 
wooden pipe, boxes, implements, crossarms, electrical work 
and a horde of other individual items any one of which 
may be keeping very extensive plants busy employing hun- 
dreds of men, their products, at least from this region. being 
shipped almost exclusively in carlots by the thousand, and 
you will possibly begin to appreciate what an important fac 
tor in the lumber market the man is who makes it his busi 
ness to work it up. 

The time is not far away when it will be possible for the 
saw mill man to confine himself exclusively to the produc- 
tion of his legitimate stock only and disnosing of his entire 
eut to the woodworking institutions in his vicinity which wil! 
pay him cash for what he turns over to them, relieving him 
of the heavy investment carried in a finishing plant, the 
worry of making such a plant earn the income he is reason- 
ably entitled to by virtue of the money he has nut into it, 
the waste in stock already referred to, expense of selling in 
distant markets and, last but not least, carrying a heavy line 
of accounts which always follow in this class of business 

Naturally the question arises, Where will the finishing of 
woodworking institutions get off which will have to absorb 
all these difficulties and an extra handling as well? This is 
simply answered by the fact that the saw mill's different 
classes of stock will hardly go to one particular institution, 
but to several, each one of which will absorb a different 
class of material and each one of which would probably 
require much more of a certain grade of lumber than any 
single saw mill could supply, no matter how large. The 
presence of these numerous specialty plants is essential to 
the lumber industry, as nowhere else is there to be found 
the thorough organization for working un and disposing of 
stock as in these various plants. With the particular point 
of complete disposition of material made clear it is apparent 
that the successful working up of our lumber is a science 
which it would not profit a single individual to attemvt to 
master and apply to an individual institution combining too 
manv under one management. 

Fifteen years ago the number of plants in this region 
engaged in producing only what is termed “worked lumber” 
were few. 

False Impression of Coast Woods. 

It is true every town of any importance has its planing 
mill or mills and sash and door factory possibly running 
overtime to supply the local demand. but these plants did 
not confine themselves to any one line of goods for the 
simple reason they could not have found a market for such 
a large quantity as this procedure would produce. At that 
time the number of men was small indeed who believed our 
forest products could be worked upon the coast and shipped 
to market in their finished state, even if the distant buyer 
would have accented them at that time. Our woods were 
not considered desirable and in fact were not understood. 
To a certain extent this conditon still exists, for every 
lumber manufacturer in this vicinity knows the eastern 
consumer looks with suspicion on our woods for interior 
use, for instance, and in some of the markets which will 
soon become our principal points the idea of using our 
goods exclusively is ridiculed. Our rough stock has been 
used for some years throughout the world, but not so our 
high grade manufactured articles, almost every individual 
line having to be introduced in the face of prejudice and 
the competition of woods to which the trade has been 
accustomed. Slowly but surely, however, one industry after 
another has established itself among you until today mil- 
lions of feet are being annually disposed of to the wood- 
working lines shipping to these distant eastern and southern 
markets: in reality acting as your most effective mission- 
aries, for these industries are sending our woods to regions 
which would not touch a piece of coast work in anything 
but coarse construction material, paving the way to the 
adoption of these woods in lines where they are at present 
in the habit of buying anything but our stock. The won 
derful progress made is evidenced by the growth of the 
institutions engaged in woodworking in the west, practically 
every plant having doubled its capacity from year to year, 
with new plants in established lines going in here and there 
and many new lines being taken up which have not here- 
tofore been attempted and every plant no matter how smal! 
contributing its efforts to the great work being done by 
western lumbermen in establishing their goods in new fields 

every one of them being essentially a producing element 
in the upbuilding of this section of country. 

‘Traveling Salesmen and Their Influence on Trade.’’ 

J. G. Startup, of Chehalis, Wash., spoke on ‘‘ Travel- 
ing Salesmen and Their Influence on Trade’’ as fol- 
lows: 

The subject assigned to me brings me back to the time 
when I was considerably younger, and is one if I could do 
credit to it would indeed be a pleasure. In common with 
others of the boys on the road, I have had my troubles and 
early risings and late nights, but I can truthfully say that 
the experience and knowledge gained while traveling have 
been of great benefit and satisfaction. 

I consider the traveling man usually the best posted man 
in general business conditions that there is around any 
institution of business, for he not only is obliged to keep 
up with his own line but his constant mixing with com 
panions of other and varied lines of trade keens him in 
touch with a great many lines that are always interesting 
and of value to anyone who has to do with a great industry 
that is a constant purchaser of all lines of goods. 

The traveling man is generally a good listener and a good 
companion socially and learns a great many things about 
business conditions the country over, and is often even 
better able to forecast the future than the ones who emnloy 
him. It is to him you come to ask whether or not conditions 
warrant an increase in your capacity or a change in the 
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NEW BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 








In Forest Land 


i 


— 


eke. Malloch. 


(‘The Lumberman Poet.’’) 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN announces 
‘*In Forest Land,’’ a volume of poems by 
Douglas Malloch. The verses of ‘*the lumber- 
man poet”’ long have brightened the pages of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN each week. This 
book embodies his best work in permanent 
form. 

The poems constitute a graphic and beauti- 
ful portrayal of the majesty of the forest, the 
picturesqueness and humor of the lumber 
camp, the thrill of the drive, the magic of the 
mill, the romance of the lumber carrier and 
the philosophy of the yard. As the special 
interpreter of all these things Mr. Malloch 
stands alone. 

Everyone concerned in the forest or its prod- 
ucts will prize this volume. For library or 
gift purposes it will be exceptionaily attract- 
ive. It will be printed on antique laid paper 
with old style type, bound in extra cloth, gold 
stamped, with gilt top. The illustrations will 
be printed in two tones. 

Price, $1.25 a volume. Orders placed now 
will receive first attention. Published by 


American Lumberman, 
Chicago. IIL, U.S.A 


Dearborn Street, 


- 








The American Lumberman’s 


‘Curiosity 


A Handy Guide 
for Lumbermen. 











Th.s remarkable book asks and answers thousands of 
questions about the lumber business—your business. 
It solves everyday problems in the manufacture, 
port: —_ and sale of lumber—from forest to finish. 
will prove the most satisfactory and handy reference 
book ‘for the camp, mill, office and yard. 
It is the result of twenty-five years of study and exper- 


trans- 


ience—all at your command for a small price. 
An order now gets you one of the first volumes from the 
Press. | ‘ . : 
Price, $2.00. _To_regular subscribers of the American 
Lumberman, $1.00. Published by 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 














\ 


History of Lumber Production 
History of Sawmilling 

History of Lumber Exports 
History of Timber Development 
History of Tariff Legislation 
History of Lumber Prices _ 
History of Forest Resources 
History of Forest Reserves 
History of Land Legislation 


All found in the 


“History of the Lumber Industry 
of America” 


in four volumes. $5 the volume. First volume ready. 
Second volume this fall. 


AMERICAN LIJMBERMAN, Publishers, 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





class of stock to be manufactured, and 
appeal when considering a change in prices, 
vpportunity to well acquaint himself with 
tions and future prespects. 


it is to him you 
for he has the 
existing condi- 


Qualifications of a Good Salesman. 

The successful lumber salesman should be a lumberman 
of experience in manufacturing and grading, especially in 
grading, for a great many times it will be found necessary 
1or him to adjust complaints as to quality and manufacture, 
and if his ability in tuis line is lacking his boss will often- 
iumes get the worst of a settlement, but if he is a good 
svader and is gentlemanly most complaints that are put 
up to him will be adjusted equitably and with a degree of 
satisfaction to all concerned that cannot possibiy be accom- 
vtished by correspondence. IL have known of cases where 
a retailer would make a complaint and would be advised 


xy the shipper to adjust it to his own satisfaction, and it 
.s a perfectly safe proceeding with most retailers. They 


ire mostly honest and reliable, 
1 complaint in ths way, as oftimes the shipper thinks he 
nas been given a shade the worst of it, and the retailer 
hates to take the chance of giving offense to the ones from 
whom he purchases his stock. In cases of this kind, if 
the traveling man appears on the scene, he is invaluable 
and generally succeeds in fixing matters so as to satisfy all 
at interest and to book another order. 

In the United States there are two societies whose mem- 
bers are all traveling salesmen. Kesides these two there 
are a number of others, but the principal two have a com- 
bined membership of nearly 100,000, Then there are a 
great many who belong to no society, and I believe that it 
is safe to say that there are at least 200,000 traveling 
salesmen empioyed in this great country. The lumber 
industry has iis full proportion and they are mostly men 
of the best ability and undoubted honesty. They go a long 
way from home and are away for a long time and no one 
who employs help will be careless in selecting an employee 
who is to be out of his sight for perhaps months without 
knowing positively that he is to be trusted in every par- 
ticular to do his work and keep doing it, to faithfully 
represent his employer, to take the proper care of himself, 


and very few care to adjust 


to be faithful and honorable with his trade, and lastly to 
be a man. These are the principal qualifications of a trav- 
eling salesman and should be carefully guarded and if 


coupled with a thorough knowledge of his business and a 
gentlemanly address he will succeed and pass the best 
quality and the largest quantity of business through the 
proper channels with a minimum of expense. 

Influence of the Traveling Man. 

Claims have been made that the employment of traveling 
salesmen in the lumber business is expensive. When the 
first were sent out from this coast this was true. Our stock 
was unknown and the trade had to be educated. It was 
hard work and returns came slowly, but constant work 
brought results, and in a few years the influence of the 
salesmen was such that capacities of mills were increased 
until now the railroads are unable to furnish transportation 
for the amount of business offered. 

When the demand for lumber is light the orders that come 
in are almost always sent in through the traveling man, 
and the desire for business by the firms who do not employ 
traveling men is generally the cause of a decline in price. 
I have heard the opinion expressed that the traveling man 
in his anxiety to get a few extra orders is the one who first 
makes the cut prices in times when trade is dull, but in 


every case of the kind that I have ever investigated it was 
not his fault, but was started by some one who quotes 


exclusively by mail. The traveling man gets the best prices, 
the best pick of the orders to be placed and therein is his 
great influence on the trade. He is the trade barometer 
and the main spring of the sales department. His recom- 
mendation should govern the manufacture, sorting and grad- 
ing of the !umber intended for his territory. Give him a 
chance and he will usually make good. ’ 

There have been so many nice things said about the lum- 
ber exhibit at Minneapolis here today that I cannot refrain 
from reminding you that it originated with and was largely 
worked out by your traveling men. 

‘*‘The Lumberman in Politics.’’ 

The address of J. O. Storey, of the Allen & Nelson 
Mill Company, Monshan, Wash., on ‘‘The Lumberman 
in Polities,’’ in part was as follows: 

I have been assigned a subject which is 
heart. I have a very keen interest in this matter. Without 
distinction of class I believe it a civic duty for each man 
to take vital and effective part in his country’s political 
life. 

President Rocsevelt said, in 
Congress, “No man here or 


close to my 


addressing the last Forest 
elsewhere is entitled to call him- 
self a decent citizen if he does not try to do his part 
toward seeing that our national policies are shaped for 
the advantage of our children and our children’s children. 
You are mighty peor Americans if your care for the well 
being of this country is limited to hoping that the well 
being will last out your own generation. 

The lumberman is fulfilling that high conception of man’s 
duty to country. The annals of this country’s statesman- 
ship hold many a name in proof of my subject. The reasons 
are cogent why the lumberman should be in politics and the 
results of his work in that field are only transcended by 
the results of his work in the nation’s industrial economy. 

Statesmen Among Lumbermen. 

I want to impress, gentlemen, upon you this vital fact: 
The lumberman is in politics for no purpose of personal 
fame or personal aggrandizement. Like some majestic fir 
standing out in limitless strength above its neighbors, he 
looms up over the chicanery of the average political job. 
but he has ever been a potent factor in the American po- 
litical equation. He has ofttimes been called to a_ position 
of trust and responsibility persona! in nature. There is 
scarcely a recorded instance where the lumberman has 
sought the place. There is absolutely none of record 
wherein that trust has been betrayed or the responsibility 
shirked. ‘The virility cf his forests is in his heart and 
brain and he towers far above the strife of politics—calm, 
serene and undisturbed as his giant trees, above the rush 
and swirl of a torrent at their feet. 

Michigan has given us its Alger, its Bliss and its MeMil- 





lan, Wisconsin its Sawyer, Upham and Schofield, and Min- 
nesota its Van Zandt—Washington its Foster. Scores of 


others of our class have contributed the strength of their 
character to the nation’s good. 


Some have found their way into the channels of national 


statesmanship and some have worked in the quieter, but 
as effective, fields of legislative politics. Their work is 
shown in fitting example by the laws of this state of the 
session known as the ninth session of the legislature of 
Washington. 

But it must be distinctly understood that the lumber- 
man is not seeking political office except and only when 


the necessity of his business demands legislation to which 
it is entitled. The lumberman is not in the political game 
for what personal profit he might make out of it. Like 
some awe-inspiring cliff the lumberman towers above the 
petty dissensions of political strife and of purely personal 
interest. 

There are cogent reasons, however, 
should be in politics. His business; 
this state 50 percent of their lifeblood—freight—demands 
wise and careful legislation. That business was valued in 
the single year of 1890 at more than the total output of 
the California gold fields up to that time. That business is 


_ Why the lumberman 
giving the railroads in 


therefore entitled to the fostering care of this nation and 
it becomes the lumberman’'s duty toe enter unhesitatingly into 
a sphere where his vital interests might possibly be jeopar- 








dized were he inactive. 





The Lumberman’s Influence. 

But there are more practical reasons why the lumberman 
finds himself so often in the maelstrom of politics. Pri- 
marily he is in his community the greatest factor in its 
social and economic life. His interests are identical with 
that of the community in which he lives. Necessarily then 
in a lumbering state the sum total of the lumberman’s 
influence makes the predominating factor in the life of that 
state. 

It is a natura! result that the man who furnishes the 
labor for, and the consequent prosperity to, a community 
should be called to a position of trust therein. It is only 
logical sequence that other and widening circles of influence 
in the state should feel that selfsame trust. It is by these 
steps that the nation has come to know the services of such 
men as those I have heretofore mentioned. 

But, gentlemen, underneath all this lies a deeper truth 
In Lincoln's homely language, “You can fool all the people 
some of the time: you can fool some of the people all of 
the time, but you can't fool all of the people all of the 
time.” That is the quality of leadership in a man in public 
position must have if he is to amount to anything 
stant factor. The deeper truth then is force of character. 

It takes untiring courage to blaze new trails into wilds 
unsurveyed and uninhabited. It takes steady unflinching 
nerve to carry out some big mill project in a territory whose 
market availability must be worked out in the future. The 
woodsman has always been the forerunner of civilization. 
Ile it was who blazed the first trail and endured the extreme 
T. He it was who turned back and invited with 
allur.ng gesture the railways to penetrate virgin wilds 
and who furnished them with fair profit at the very start. 

Ile today furnishes the railroads of the Pacific northwest 
with 50 percent of their freight. The lumberman has grown 
beyond in his influence his own community. He has become 
the greatest of industrial factors. He has become the great 
national figure. 

Talents of the Lumbermen. 

It is men of their sturdy virility that win out. They are 
grand types, these men of the forest. They may not have 
all the book learning, but they have that wholesome strength 
—that tendency for the right and the square deal that has 
made two men honored of this nation—one four decades 
dead, but never to be forgotten—the other the inspiring 
example to American manhood of today. 

The lumberman is a natural leader. 
developed in him each day of bis life. 

burther, there is nothing of the fop or the dude in the 
lumberman. He has gotten hi. shoes wet too often to know 
or care whether the shine is of the proper luster and he 
has gone without his collar too frequently to be worried 
about its appearance now. ‘These are some of the factors 
that lead to a wholesome respect by the community in which 
such a man dwells. 

Why should his name be aught but a household word 
or his influence aught but the strongest in that community ” 
He is the natural leader. He acts and the physical elements 
lend themselves to the acc omplishment of his purposes. He 
takes up his pack and a fastnesses open up their 
treasures of timber to him. Back of him comes his hand 
maid—civilization—beckoning on the myriad thousands who 
will soon obliterate his storied trail and whose tramp rings 
out the deathknell of the silent forests that gave the 
marchers their leader—but the forest whispers, “It is for 
the people's good.”” These are the elements that have made 
the lumberman a vital force in the national political econ 
omy. 

‘the lumberman has been placed of recent years in posi 
tion where public thought has intimated his association with 
the graft of the present day. Selfish interests would have 
did in fact—led many a weakling of other classes out of 
the chosen way. Gentlemen, listen. The lumberman has 
not betrayed his trust. Conspicuous above all other facts 
backing this assertion is this: No lumberman has had his 
fair name besmirched in the recent cases known as the 
Oregon land frauds. Conspicuous indeed stands the fact 
that from the honored class represented here no indictment 
has been returned in the records of those cases that hav: 
cast such blight upon our sister state, Oregon. 


The Oregon Land Frauds. 


The trials of the Oregon land frauds have been in prog 
ress for well nigh two years and a half. The prematur: 
muck rake of public opinion had dragged at the very outset 
of these cases the lumbermen into one common dunghea)p 
with the riffraff of political shysters and half-baked timbe: 
speculators. 

The lumberman 
quirement of 
public, he is 








The initiative is 


had 
public 


the most selfish interest 
timber lands. ‘Therefore, 
guilty. ‘two years before the first trial the 
public had begun its star chamber proceedings and had 
indicted, tried and convicted the entire lumbering interests 
in Ovegon. These men, it said, want this timber. Naturally. 
and here the public forgot the vital fact—the size of the 
man—the lumberman is at the bottom of all this. Two years 
ef indictment, trial and conviction have gone by. The 
annals of these two years are not the brightest in the pages 
of American life and I therefore hesitate to bring them 
before you tonight. But this is a matter which is vital to 
every one of the class here represented and to the publi 
The public is quick to judge, slower to forget but fair in it: 
acknowledgment of a mistake. It is for the reason that 
the public mind may be disabused of its error rather than 
that the lumberman needs any defense that I speak. 
These annals record neither indictment nor conviction 0! 
a lumberman. Lawyers, doctors, aye, even preachers, hav: 
been found guilty of these frauds. Professional men and 
artisans have sat side by side accused of these crimes. I: 


in the a 
said the 


fact, from the highest position in the gift of the people in 
the legislative political field to that of the simplest me- 


chanic these convictions have carried their blighting touch 
It is not in a sense that “We are the righteous,” but is 
the spirit of a wholesome pride that I point to the record 


of our class in the temptations of that day. But primaril) 
have I spoken of this that this class shou!d be right)) 


judged of by the public. 


Upholders of the Law. 

The average lumberman is equally above the shystery 0! 
ward politics and the schemes of the cruising agent. IH: 
is a sane, practical bus:ness man; he knows that the timbe: 
will ultimately come to him at a fair market price. Why) 
then jeopardize either the morals of the claimant or his 
own welfare by some midnight scheme to evade the law? 

The lumberman has hewn strictly to the line. He is 
respecter of the law. No fact, no circumstance, nothing 
could have been better proof of this than the record oi 
these cases. 

There are cther cases which might be strung 
length and which would indicate like characteristics. 

The fact is that the lumberman has in his makeup that 
which acted as a deterrent in these mighty temptations 
force of character. 

The quiet and the serenity of his mighty home—his 
forest—was with the lumberman in those trying days. Its 
peace is with him tonight. The force of character that 
makes him the leader and that places him in positions of 
political trust was with him in those days.  Person:a!l 
greed for personal gain had in his makeup no place. The 
voices of his forest called out to him in restraining accents 
“the people's good.” 


‘‘Hemlock Tests.’’ 
Rolf Thelen, of the United States forest service, 
Seattle, Wash., made an address on ‘‘ Hemlock Tests,’ 
as follows: 


out at 


Before entering upon a discussion of the properties of 
western hemlock as revealed in the timber tests being 
made by the United States forest service it may be well to 
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say a few words concerning the tree as it is found in the 
forest and the conditions under which it grows. 

The range of the western hemlock is from Alaska in the 
north to northern California in the south, and as far east 
as Montana, the species reaching its best development in 
western Washington and Oregon, particularly along the 
western slopes of the Olympics or coast range, and the 
Cascades, where a cool moist climate obtains. 

Hemlock is almost always found associated with other 
species, rarely occurring in pure stands, excepting, perhaps, 
several stands in Clallam, King and Jefferson counties. 
The species with which it is most commonly found is red 
fir, though it also is associated with spruce, cedar, redwood 
and white pine, 

Ifemlock as a rute is a much slimmer tree than the red 
fir and has much shallower roots. The average mature 
trees = only about four feet in diameter and about 200 
feet high. 

Compared with fir, hemlock clears itself of branches 
rather slowly and a great many small loose, encased or 
rotten knots are found in the structural sizes of sawn lum- 
ber. 

Since the small seedling hemlock thrives in heavy shade, 
the species makes an ideal lower story, coming up rapidly 
under a nearly mature stand of its own or some other spe- 
cies. Hence in a hemlock forest we find trees of all ages, 
whereas in a fir forest the trees come to maturity at about 
the same time and do not reproduce themselves till a great 
part of the stand has been removed or destroyed. Undoubt- 
edly a great part of the present hemlock forests was at one 
time almost pure fir which was probably killed off by 
disease, allowing the vigorous, easily produced hemlock to 
take its place. 

Productivity of Western Hemlock. 

Western hemlock reproduces itself with great rapidity, 
the seedlings thriving best in dense shade. The large trees, 
however, grow best in sunlight. Thus in regions covered 
with a rather dense undergrowth or in logged off lands 
hemlock rapidly germinates in tangles of logs and under- 
brush, where fir could not possibly exist. As soon as the 
seedlings have grown sufficiently to reach the light the 
growth of the tree is very vigorous and rapid. This is 
why young hemlock stands in this type of forest are so 
strong and well developed. 

In places where there already is a mature stand of 
timber, as in a fir or cedar forest, the hemlock seedlings 
find a perfect location. The growth from the seedling, 
however, is rather slow. As soon as the mature trees in 
the stand begin to crowd each other out, or are removed, 
thus giving the young stand of hemlock more light, the 
growth becomes more vigorous. Hemlock, then, is an ideal 
tree for reforestation, on account of its ability to exist under 
the conditions just mentioned. 

Hemlock is subject to several fatal diseases, among which 
may be mentioned conk and ground rot. The former being 
by far the more dangerous and prolific of the two. 

Experiments conducted by the Philippine bureau of for- 
estry on the susceptibility of various woods to attacks by 
the white ant show that these enemies of timber structures 
do not even as much as touch the western hemlock, though 
fir and spruce were eagerly attacked and eaten. This 
would suggest a possible use for hemlock in the tropics. 

The bark of the hemlock is thin and hence easily injured, 
giving ready access for insects and fungi. At the same 
time, trees that have been girdled by rigging or from other 
causes are almost sure to die. The thin bark of the hemlock 
is one of the chief causes of its continual struggle for 
existence. 

In logging great difficulty is always experienced on 
account of the fact that hemlock absorbs a great deal of 
water and easily becomes waterlogged to such an extent 
that it will no longer float. Either the logs must be sawed 
soon after being put into the pond or they must be handled 
without the use of a pond. 

The Strength of Different Species. 

In determining the strength of any species of wood 
there are a great many factors which must be taken into 
account. These factors each has its own particular effect 
upon the strength of the timber, and it is part of the work 
of the timber testing stations of the forest service to deter- 
mine the magnitude of each of these effects. 

Before discussing these factors and their effects in detail 
I shall briefly outline the methods of testing as employed 
at the government timber testing stations. 

The specimens selected for test are 8x16 inches in cross 
section and are sixteen feet long, surfaced on four sides, 
and are shipped directly from the mill to the station, arriv- 
ing there while still in the green state. Of those sticks 
used at the University of Washington thirty have been fur- 
nished by the Grays Harbor Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and thirty by the Vacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Haif of each shipment is stored away and 
allowed to air season for a year or more. At short inter- 
vals the beams are measured and weighed to determine the 
rate and amount of shrinkage in drying. 

The other half of the shipment is immediately tested in 
the following manner : 

The beam, after having been resurfaced, is carefully 
weighed and measured, and the position and size of each 
defect is noted on a line drawing. This drawing, with the 
subsequent sketch of the failure of the specimen, becomes 
an integral part of the test report. 

After all the defects have been drawn in the beam is put 
into the testing machine on edge, and supported on two iron 
blocks placed 15% feet apart. At present the load is 
applied directly at the center of the span, but in the near 
future the load will be applied at two points five feet apart, 
and the blocks will be placed fifteen feet apart instead of 
15% feet as at present. 

This is what is kgown as third point loading, and is 
better in so far as it approaches more nearly the uniform 
loading which is usually met with in practice. 

As the load is gradually applied to the beam under test 
the deflection for each 2,000 pounds increment of load is 
read off and recorded. At the end of the test we have 
complete series of corresponding loads and deflections which 
shows us the exact behavior of the beam during test. 

Minor Test Specimens. 


After this main test has been completed the yninjured 
portions of the beam are cut up into minor test specimens. 
Among these are 6x6x30-inch posts, to be tested in com- 
pression parallel to the grain; 8x16x30-inch sills, to be 
tested in compression across the grain; 2x2x30-inch clear 
straight grained beams to be tested in bending or flexure; 
small clear specimens for radial and tangential longitudinal 
shear tests. 

In all of these tests, with the exception of the shears, 
defiections or compressions for small increments of load are 
measured. These are afterward used in calculating the re- 
sults of the tests. 

Of all of these tests the 2x2x30-inch clear beam tests 
are perhaps of the greatest interest, as they give directly 
the ratio of the cross breaking strengths of commercial 
grades of timber and the perfect samples. 

The uninjured ends of these small beams are tested as 
2x2x8-inch compression parallel to the grain specimens. 

The results of these tests give us not only the relation 
between the compressive strengths of clear and commercial 
grades but also the relation between the bending and com- 
pressive strengths of clear stock. 

In calculating the results of the tests it is necessary to 
plot on codrdinate paper the curve showing the relation 
between the deflection or compression of the specimen and 
the load which caused that compression or deflection. This 
is the case with all the tests excepting the shears, on which 
no reading or shear distortion is made. 

Within what is known as the elastic limit this curve is 
a straight line, but beyond the elastic limit the fibers of 
the wood become injured, and the deflections increase more 
rapidly than the loads, thus making a dropping curve. 


Both the load and deflection at the elastic limit are 
noted for the test sheet, and are used in calculating the 
fiber stress a square inch at the elastic limit as well as 
the stiffness or elasticity of the specimen. 

All results on bending and compression tests contain two 
values for the fiber stress. One of these values is the 
elastic limit stress and the other is the maximum stress 
which the specimen is capable of sustaining. 

The elastic limit load is the more important of the two 
and is the one used in designing structures. For cross bend- 
ing the elastic limit stress is about 60 percent of the 
maximum and for compression it is nearly 75 percent of the 
maximum load. 

Combining of Different Factors. 

For each test record is made of the specific gravity, rate 
of growth and the moisture of the sample, besides, of course, 
of the size and defects of the specimen. Having the values 
of all of these factors for a great number of tests, we can 
combine the various factors according to different laws and 
thus arrive at the relations coexisting between the factors 
themselves and between the effects of these factors and the 
strength of the wood. 

The first relation, and perhaps the easiest one to deter- 
mine, is the relation between the dry specific gravity and 
the rate of growth of the species. Contrary to the usual 
idea on the subject, the finest grained wood is not the 
heaviest or densest. 

For hemlock it is found that the densest wood is that 
which had a rate of growth of twenty-five rings an inch. 
The dry specific gravity corresponding to this rate of growth 
is .454, or 28.4 pounds a cubic foot. The coarsest grained 
hemlock, having a growth of but four rings an inch, weighs 
but 21.9 pounds a cubic foot, and the finest grained, having 
a rate of growth of forty-two rings an inch, weighs 26.8 
pounds a cubic foot. 

It may be of interest to compare these values with the 
corresponding ones for red fir. Kor this species the maxi 
mum density is .473, or 29.5 pounds a cubic foot, and corre- 
sponds to a rate of growth of only twenty rings an inca, 

The coarse grained fir is slightly heavier than the corre- 
sponding hemlock, but the fine grained wood is 5 percent 
lighter. 

One of the most interesting relations is the one between 
the rate of growth of the specimen and its strength. First 
let us look at the effect that variation in the rate of growth 
has on the cross bending strength of western hemlock. 
Judging from the fact that the heaviest wood has a rate of 
growth of twenty-five years an inch, we would naturally 
suppose that the maximum strength would be found in 
wood of that same rate of growth. Such, however, is not 
the case. The results of sixty-eight tests on clear specimens 
show that the maximum bending strength is found corre 
sponding to the very finest grained wood. The variation is 
not great, however, the coarsest wood being about five-sixths 
as strong at the elastic limit as the closest grained. 

Characteristics of Red Fir. 

Red fir, on the other hand, behaves more nearly as we 
would suppose, the maximum strength corresponding to the 
maximum specific gravity, at a rate of growth of twenty 
rings an inch. 

In compression parallel to the fiber the maximum strength 
for hemlock is found corresponding at a rate of growth of 
only twenty rings an inch, the ccarsest grained wood being 
only about two-thirds as strong as the maximum and the 
finest grained being five-sixths as strong. For fir the maxi- 
mum strength occurs when the average rate of growth is 
approximately eighteen rings an inch, the coarsest grained 
being two-thirds as strong as the maximum and the finest 
grained being nearly as strong as the maximum. 

The effect of moisture on the strength of small clear 
specimens has been accurately determined, but the effect 
on timber of structural sizes is much more difficult to 
obtain, and no thoroughly comprehensive results have as 
yet been obtained on the subject. This is due to a great 
extent to the fact that uniform drying of large specimens 
is practically impossible, and that partial drying is almost 
invariably accompanied by more or less season checking. 

With the clear specimens we have found that the curve 
representing the relation between the moisture content and 
the strength of the wood at the elastic limit is composed of 
two right lines meeting at a sharp angle at a point repre- 
senting, for hemlock, about 32 percent moisture content. 
Krom this point outward toward the greater moisture per- 
centages the curve runs practically parallel to the moisture 
axis, showing neither increase nor decrease in the strength 
with increase cf moisture beyond this 32 percent limit, 
which is known as the saturation point, at which the cell 
walls of the wood are saturated with water. As the mois- 
ture content is decreased, by drying, below the saturation 
point, the strength increases very rapidly, till at a point 
corresponding to 10 percent moisture the strength is about 
double that at the saturation point. 

Absolutely dry hemlock is nearly two and a half times 
as strong as that which is saturated. 

Knots and Their Effect on Strength. 

The factor which perhaps is of the most interest to 
lumbermen in general is the one of defects, and particularly 
knots and their effect on the strength of timber. 

It has been found, by specially conducted tests, that the 
position of the knots in the specimen is perhaps of as 
much importance as their size. Thus knots near the center 
vertically of the beam have practically no effect on the 
strength. Neither do knots near the ends of the beam have 
an appreciable effect on its strength. The worst place for 
knots to occur is on the lower side of the beam, near the 
longitudinal center. This is on account of the fact that at 
this point is found the maximum tensile stress in the beam. 
Knots, of course, do not furnish any resistance to tensile 
stresses and the beam opens up directly across the knot. 
The next to the worst place for the knots to occur is on the 
upper side of the beam, near the longitudinal center, where 
the greatest compressive stress is found. Although knots 
are very hard and do not themselves fail in compression 
the fact that.each knot as it comes through forms more or 
less curly grain and other irregularities of structure, causes 
the presence of knots to weaken the timber even in compres- 
sion, though not so much as in tension. 

These remarks naturally bring up the question of grad- 
ing. The present rules of grading do not take into account 
the relative positions of defects, and in so far as they do 
not they themselves are defective. 


Defects in Grading Rules. 

Sticks which really belong to the No. 1 grades are thrown 
in with the seconds, and sometimes, though not so often, 
seconds drift into the number ones. We hope in the near 
future to be able to give the lumbermen of the country some 
geet suggestions concerning a revision of the present grading 
rules. 

Using these rules as a basis, the forest service has com- 
piled interesting data on the relative strength of small 
clear pieces and the commercial grades of structural timbers 
and on the variation from the average strength for the differ- 
ent grades in various sizes. Thus we find that for 8x16-inch 
stringers of red fir, sixteen feet long, the difference between 
the strengths of the strongest and weakest sticks in the 
select grade was 40 percent of the average strength of all the 
sticks of that grade tested. For the No. 1 grade this differ- 
ence was 54 percent and for the seconds it was 95 percent, 
showing much less reliability in the lower grades. 

Taking 6x8-inch stringers, sixteen feet long, we find still 
greater variation. Thus for the select grade the variation 
is 63. percent, instead of 40 percent: for the No. 1 it is 
77 percent, instead of 54 percent, and for the seconds it is 
133 percent, instead of 95 percent in the 8x16-inch sizes. 

This increased unreliability in the smaller sticks is due 
in a large measure to the fact that the sizes of the defects 
remain constant, making the relative sizes in the smaller 
sticks much larger, 
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Having seen the variation in the strength of sticks of the 
same grades, let us now look at the relative strengths of the 
different grades themselves. ‘Tests have been made on three 
different sizes of beams: 8x16-inch, sixteen feet long; 6x8- 
inch, sixteen feet long; 6x8-inch, seven feet long. The 
results quoted below are also on red fir, but will do just as 
well for illustration as those on hemlock, which are not 
complete. The following values of the ultimate strength of 
the three grades are given in percentages of the ultimate 
strength of the small clear straight grained control pieces 
which represent the perfect stock. 

Ultimate Strength of Three Grades. 
Sticks 8x16 inches, 16 feet 

Selects, 73 percent of strength of the small sticks. 

No. 1, 63 percent of strength of the small sticks. 

No. 2, 49 percent of strength of the small sticks. 

Sticks 6x8 inches, 16 feet— 

Selects, 88 percent of strength of the small sticks. 

No. 1, 68 percent of strength of the small sticks. 

No. 2, 49 percent of strength of the small sticks. 

Sticks 6x8 inches, seven feet— 

Selects, 92 percent of strength of the small sticks. 

No. 1, 78 percent of strength of the small sticks. 

No. 2, 64 percent of strength of the small sticks. 

It should be noted that the strength of the smaller sticks 
is vreater on the average than that of the larger, though 
the variation in the strength of the sticks is greater in the 
smaller sizes, 

Strange though it may seem, the stiffness or elasticty of 
all the grades of timber is nearly a constant quantity, 
though the strength varies widely. However, the stiffness 
in cross bending is approximately 50 percent greater than 
that in direct end crushing. 

In cross breaking tests the specimens fail in two distinct 
manners. First, in the one usually thought of in connection 
with these tests by breaking off short near the center of 
the beam. This is what is known as a tension failure. 
Second, by rupturing along the central longitudinal axis of 
the beam, causing what is known as a longitudinal shear 
failure. 

The relative number of failures by shear increases rapidly 
as the beams become deeper in proportion to their length. 
Thus out of fifty-seven tests on 8x16-inch fir stringers 
tested under a 16-foot span thirty-one failed by shearing 
along the neutral axis and only twenty-six by direct ten- 
ston, 

As the sticks become more nearly seasoned, and check 
along the sides, the tendency to fail by shearing is still 
further increased. 

Tests on western hemlock made under a 15%-foot span 
show a still greater proportion of shear failures, almost 
two-thirds of the sticks failing in this manner. ‘The shear- 
ing stress in a beam is entirely independent of the length 
of span, so that once the beam becomes short enough to hold 
up the load necessary to rupture the beam by shear any 
decrease in the span does not increase the capacity of the 
beam. 

The conclusions to be drawn are that for beams sixteen 
inches deep, with the load concentrated at the center of the 
span, a 16-foot span is the shortest one which can be eco- 
nomically used. Or, in general, for the best economy of 
material, beams which are to be loaded at the center should 
be at least twelve times as long as they are deep. With 
beams which are to be uniformly loaded, or are to be loaded 
with two or more concentrated loads, this ratio should be 
still greater. . 

Present practice seems to favor 8x16-inch stringers, four- 
teen feet long. According to the facts just mentioned, the 
bridges so constructed cannot be relied upon to hold any 
greater load than those built with bents sixteen feet apart. 

Relative Strengths of Fir and Hemlock. 

Ifaving outlined in a general way the properties of hem- 
lock it may be well to give a few results showing the rela- 
tive strengths of fir and hemlock. ‘These strengths are the 
fiber stresses at the elastic limit of the wood, and show 
the percentage strength of the hemiock compared to the fir. 
Sticks 8x16 inches, sixteen feet— 

Selects, 84 percent of the strength of red fir. 

No, 1, 89 percent of the strength of red fir. 

No. 2, 94 percent of the strength of red fir. 

Sticks 6x8 inches, sixteen feet— 

Selects, 79 percent of the strength of red fir. 

No. 1, 87 percent of the strength of red fir. 

No. 2, 73 percent of the strength of red fir. 

Sticks 2x2 24 inches, clears— 

Clear, 84 percent of the strength of red fir. 

In end crushing, data from tests on 6x6x30-inch posts 
show an average rupturing load of 3,658 pounds a square 
inch, which is 92 percent of the strength of small clear 
specimens and 84 percent of the strength of similar posts of 
red fir. In compression at right angles to the fiber the 
elastic limit load in pounds a square inch average 484, or 
76 percent that of fir. 

In shear tests on small clear specimens an average maxi- 
mum load of 734 pounds a square inch was developed in 
radial shear and 758 pounds a square inch in tangential 
shear, being very nearly equal to the results on red fir. 

These results on clear specimens, however, are almost 
exactly three times as large as those calculated from the 
large beams which failed by longitudinal shear. This is 
due to irregularities in the large specimens which cause 
progressive failures to occur; to defects which cause a 
weakening of the fibers and to weather checks in the sides 
of the beams, which cause a dimunition of the actual area 
sheared off. 

Strength Tests of the Forest Service. 

The strength tests which are being conducted by the 
forest service, although furnishing us reliable data on the 
strength of various grades of commercial timber, cannot 
be considered as the sole criterion of merit. Other qualities 
besides strength often determine whether or not the wood 
is suitable for the particular uses to which it is to be put. 

Comparing the ultimate resistances of oak and Douglas 
fir, for instance, we find that there is a difference of per- 
haps 25 percent in favor of the former. As we know, how- 
ever, oak is suitable for a great many uses for which fir 
is entirely unfit, such as work requiring smooth finish, or 
hardness, or compactness. The medullary rays of the oak 
bind the fibers closely together, making a wood which does 
not readily split or splinter. At the same time the differ- 
ence in hardness between the spring and summer wood is 
very slight compared with that found in fir. For this rea- 
son oak takes a uniform, smooth finish. 

So then, in comparing hemlock and fir, it is necessary to 
take into consideration other things besides merely the 
relative strengths of the two. 

The grain of the hemlock is much smogther and evener 
than that of the fir, and is capable of taking on a very high 
finish. Hence it is far superior for all work requiring a 
finish. At the same time hemlock is light, free from pitch 
and is hard and tough. These qualities peculiarly fit it for 
use in box manufacture and similar uses. No doubt hemlock 
will soon replace spruce for this purpose. 

The even grain of the hemlock causes a uniform wear on 
the wood, and prevents the ready splintering so common in 
= — and streets, especially when the fir has been 
slashed, 

Summing up briefly we find that hemlock is not quite 
equal to fir for structural purposes, but is far superior for 
all kinds of finishing, box shooks and general work where 
a light, tough, even-grained wood is required. It will prob- 
ably be merely a matter of a few years till western hem- 
lock as such will have a permanent place in the markets of 
the world. 

‘*Trade Relations.’’ 


A. L. Porter, of the Western Retail Lumber Manu- 





facturers’ Association, Spokane, Wash., delivered an 





address on ‘‘Trade Relations,’’ as follows: 


Time was when the question of trade relations between 
manufacturers and wholesalers on the one hand and the 
retail merchant on the other was given little or no con- 
sideration, for the reason that an active campaign of edu- 
cation along these lines has not been promulgated to en- 
able those interested to become familiar with the subject. 
And further, in the early days of trading the mail order 
business, the scalper, the so-called poacher and other agen- 
cies of a like nature which now flourish were not an assured 
success from a business standpoint, and even today the two 
last named have not attained any great degree of success 
in the lumber business. ‘Therefore, the trading of the coun- 
try was largely done through what we term today legitimate 
or regular channels. The manufacturer and wholesaler sold 
his wares to the retail merchant, who in turn supplied the 
wants of consumers from a well supplied stock in his par- 
ticular line. So long as this condition existed the retail 
merchant had little to worry about, as his time was occu- 
pied in looking after a reasonably large volume of business, 
from which he made a living and interest on his investment 
by selling at a fair margin of profit. But today business is 
transacted on a widely different basis from that established 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. Competition is keen and 
in the majority of small towns there is not volume of bust- 
ness enough to properly support the many retail merchants. 
for the merchants have increased at a much greater ratio 
than have the consumers. The mail order business has 
proven a success for the owners and the public continues 
to send “cash with order’ to these concerns who have no 
investment in their community, pay no taxes, contribute 
nothing for the support and upbuilding of their city, but 
constantly draw “cash in advance” from the country towns 
with which to build up their business and investment in 
the large commercial centers of our country. 


Effect of the Mail Order Business. 

Now a great many of you manufacturers have no doubt 
given the mail order business very little if any thought as 
to its ultimate effect on your trade with the retail dealer, 
but when I tell you that one of these concerns openly 
boasted of doing a business in 1905 of $28,000,000, carrying 
with it a net profit of $2,000,000, and that this particular 
mail order concern employs about 200 girls whose time is 
fully occupied opening mail, and that the same firm shipped 
daily forty-four carloads of parcels consigned to various 
business centers from which points they are distributed 
locally, you will be brought face to face with one of the 
problems confronting the retail merchant of today when he 
realizes that ai least $100,000,000 of consumers’ cash trade, 
which from a moral standpoint at least belongs to him, is 
going direct to the mail order concerns. ‘The prosperity of 
the retailer reflects itself on the manufacturer, and I trust 
you will realize this is a subject which you should lose no 
time in giving vareful study and attention, for if it increases 
in the future as it has in the past, coupled with the general 
movement of farmers’ coéperative institutions and lumber 
yards, it will only be a short time until the majority of 
retailers will be driven out of business and the credit of 
those remaining seriously impaired. You will then be 
forced to do a large part of your business, and that petty 
in its details, direct with the consumers, and you will be- 
hold the unique spectacle of grass growing in the business 
streets of a once prosperous village, whose empty store 
buildings are monuments only of the past. Some of you 
may say this statement is exaggerated, but we believe you 
will concede our views of the situation when you have given 
the subject careful investigation. We know of one town in 
the middle west where this condition already exists. 


Conduct of the Retail Business. 

Speaking in behalf of the retail lumber merchant, we wish 
to call attention to the fact which you will no doubt 
admit is true, that the retail lumber business is conducted 
today very differently from what it used to be. The margin 
of profit is not only much Jess, but the necessary investment 
is very much greater. The retailer is forced to carry in 
stock a much greater assortment of woods and grades than 
formerly, and with this increased investment, smaller mar- 
gins and greater competition he should at least be free 
from competition of the manufacturer and wholesaler on all 
the business naturally tributary to his yard and which he 
is capable of taking good care of. 

Another important point with the retail trade at the 
present time is the disposition on the part of certain ship 
pers to feel that ordinary factory bills are proper trade for 
the wholesaler, simply for the reason that the bill amounts 
to a round sum of money, and can be handled by them in 
carloads. There is no good reason that the retailer can see 
why a large store building, a grain warehouse and the like 
should be considered wholesale trade and a residence or 
barn of ordinary size a retail transaction. Excepting for a 
few items of heavy timber and long joists which can be 
ordered promptly, the same classes of material enter into 
the construction, and the average dealer is fully qualified 
to handle such bills, including all items of stock not usually 
carried in a retail yard. 

Sifting the matter down, what is there about a large bill 
of millwork or lumber which should call for a different 
method of handling? Nothing except possibly the size, and 
there is hardly a reasonable argument in quantity so long 
as it is an admitted fact that the dealer is fairly entitled 
to the business of his locality in which he has his invest- 
ment, pays taxes and in many ways contributes to the 
welfare of the community. In these days the manufacturer 
has by all odds the best end of the business as regards 
volume and margin of profit and he should now more than 
ever be willing to concede to the retailer all the business 
which he can reasorably be expected to handle. Now if a 
bill is of such a nature that the retailer is not in a position 
to handle it himself a very great part of the demoralizin: 
effect of shipping direct to a consumer can be avoided i 
the shipment is made in care of the dealer. Instances are 
rare when a dealer would refuse an arrangement of this 
kind, even though there were nothing in it for himself he 
would much rather receive and handle the stuff for the ship- 
per than to have it billed direct to the consumer. Few cases 
there are that cannot be handled in a way to avoid friction be- 
tween the two branches of the trade, if the shipper shows a 
dispositfon and will make an effort to work in harmony with 
the other dealer. 


Care in Sending Price Lists. 

A very great service can be rendered the retail branch of 
the business if greater care were exercised in sending price 
lists and circular letters. One of the most common stories 
offered by the consumer in approaching a manufacturer is 
that he is about to start a lumber yard and the material just 
now needed is for sheds etc. In 90 percent of these cases 
this is only a story put up for a purpose and a little ex- 
amination of the bill, together with a few direct questions, 
will usually disclose the true inwardness of the scheme. The 
manufacturer these days has every reason to investigate 
thoroughly all alleged propositions to start new yards, for 
most of the country is now well supplied and many sections 
of it are already overstocked with yards. There are yards 
for sale in all directions, and no man new to the lumber 
business need be put to the necessity of starting a new 
yard. The manufacturer has little idea of the amount of 
grief heaped on to the retail dealer when he furnishes ma- 
terial to stock a new yard in a town already well repre- 
sented. Usually this new yard means spite work and a war 
of extermination, during which a large community suffers 
and the end is disastrous for some dealer, and a financial 
loss to the manufacturer who sells him. 


Gladly Furnishes Information. 

Now the retail associations of the west and middle west 
are in very close touch with the situation at all times and 
will be more than glad to furnish information to any manu- 
facturer in regard to parties starting new yards, or those 
who claim to be in the lumber business when as a matter 
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of fact they have no investment whatever in stock. The 
etail secretaries are usually in possession of sufficient in- 
ormation to enable you to make up your mind promptly 
regarding any sale or quotations, but if they do not happen 
io have the information they will send a_ representative 
promptly to investigate and report the facts. Careful in- 
uiry should be made before selling parties who are not 
isted in either the Red or Blue Book. 

In conclusion, we believe if the general public fully real- 
ized it all the trusts and combinations in existence today 
ire not the menace to the business interests of the country 
that the mail order houses are, unless the people awaken to 
this fact pretty soon they will find the retail merchant giv- 
ing up in despair, and many a prosperous town will be re- 
iuced to a lot of empty, decaying buildings. Those who 
ave not studied the question will not, of course, appreciate 
he situation, but a little investigation will be sufficient to 
larm any thinking man. 

These questions may well arrest the attention of those 
vhose business existence is directly threatened, as well as 
hose who now depend upon the retail merchant to dispose 


of their product. 
THE SECOND DAY. 

The second day’s session opened with an executive 
session of the cargo branch. President Griggs an- 
nounced that the first order of business would be the 
eorganization of the branch under the incorporated 
issociation. The bylaws adopted some time ago pro- 
‘ide for the appointment of an executive committee 
f eleven which is to have charge of practically all 
he work of the branch through committees to be ap- 
pointed by it. 


Executive Committee of the Cargo Branch. 


A committee composed of D. E, Skinner, 8. E. Slade 
ind E. G. Ames was named by the chair to make 
nominations for the executive committee, the selection 
to cover all territory embraced by the branch. This 
‘ommittee reported the following as its selection and 
the meeting unanimously adopted the report: 

British Columbia—Fred W. Alexander, bureau of in- 
pection. 

Grays Harbor—W. B. Mack, Slade Lumber Company. 

Aberdeen—O. M. Kellogg, E. K. Wood Lumber Com- 
any, Hoquiam. : 

Oregon—F. H. Ransome, Eastern & Western Lumber 
Company, Portland; G. K. Wentworth, Portland Lumber 
Company, Portland. 

Puget Sound—E. G. Ames, Puget Mill Company, Port 
Gamble; J. W. Eddy, Port Blakeley Mill Company, Port 
Blakeley; C. E. Hill, Tacoma Mill Company, Tacoma; 
hi. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
Tacoma. 

San Francisco—A. A. Baxter, Bellingham Bay Improve- 
ment Company. 

South Bend—W. H. Bonner, South Bend Mills & Tim- 
ber Company. 

Several matters of importance to the trade and 
which will later be taken up by the executive com- 
mittee were informally discussed. The present officers 
were continued until the next annual meeting. 

One of the things which will probably be canvassed 
by the committee is the payment of discount on char- 
ier charges and commissions on freight charges. 

In the afternoon the rail trade branch and board of 
trustees held their sessions, 

Changes in Grades. 

Chairman G, G. Startup, of the committee on grades, 
eported that for some time his committee has been 
working with the Oregon association to establish a 
uniform grading of all classes of lumber. In this work 
the committee had been successful with the exception 
‘f 4-inch and 6-inch finish. 

After some debate the meeting decided to adopt 
‘44-inch finish as the standard for 4-inch and urge 
ipon the Oregon association to do the same. 

In view of the fact that the Oregon association has 
idopted 5%-inch as the standard for 6-inch finished 
stock the association decided to do the same thing. 


Inspection for the Rail Branch. 

The cargo branch inspection bureau appropriated 
+250 from its grade inspection fund as a loan to start 

similar inspection bureau in the rail branch on a 
eale as the needs of the rail trade might demand. 
‘hairman Startup believed that the best way to inau- 
vurate the movement would be to employ a competent 
inspector to visit the different mills within the asso- 
iation and instruct them on uniform grading, and 
his plan was adopted, as preliminary or educational 
work in the rail branch. Later on a grade inspection 
bureau will be established. 

Secretary Victor H. Beckman was instructed to com- 
municate with all members of the association and 
solicit subscriptions to the $5,000 worth of stock as- 
signed by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit 
Corporation to this association, in shares of $100, and 
‘o urge that each member subscribe for the credit book. 


Executive Committee of the Rail Branch. 


In the same manner as at the cargo branch session 
the following executive committee of the rail branch 
was then nominated and elected: 


Ek. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
G. G, Startup, Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Startup. 
W. A. Whitman, Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma. 
«. F. White, Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Seattle. 
Cc. C. Bronson, Day Lumber Co., Seattle. 
O. E. MecGlaughiin, Northwest Lumber Co., Hoquiam. 
F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake. 
A. G. Hanson, White River Lumber Co., Enumclaw. 
A. S. Kerry, Kerry Mill Co., Seattle. 
F. K. Baker, Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., Everett. 
J. H. Bloedel, Larson Lumber Co., Bellingham. 


The New Members. 


The following new members were elected: 


Wolverine Lumber Co., Getchel. 
Woodbridge Mill Co., Seattie. 
Lakeside Lumber Co., Colby. 
Kapowsin Lumber Co., Kapowsin. 


The Conference Committee. 
In the absence of Chairman White, of the minimum 


weight conference committee, no official report was 
made. Secretary Victor H. Beckman read the tele- 


gram from General Traffic Manager Woodworth, of 
the Northern Pacific, announcing that the railways had 
granted the demands of the lumbermen concerning the 
loading of cars. However, as no confirmation of the 
telegram has been received no action was taken to 
discharge the committee and a report from it will be 
received later. 

A vote of thanks was given the individual members 
ot the committee for the good work done in connec- 
tion with the new minimums and, in debate, it was 
frequently stated that better work has never been 
done by members of the president’s cabinet than by 
the joint conference committee. 

After a vote of thanks to the various members and 
outsiders who delivered addresses the meeting ad- 
journed. 





REWARDS WELL EARNED. 


(Concluded from the Front Page.) 
manufacturers of white pine and remained in the 
class of the largest for a number of years thereafter. 
Mr. Darr was vice president and treasurer of the 
company, which offices he held until 1886. An offer 
made by Francis Beidler, of Chicago, with whom he 
had been acquainted for a number of years, induced 
him to surrender his position with the C. N. Nelson 
Lumber Company. 

Mr. Beidler’s proposition had much in it that ap- 
pealed to Mr. Darr. In brief it involved the organiza- 
tion of a great wholesale lumber distributing company, 
the headquarters of which were to be established at 
Tonawanda, N. Y. The company was composed of 
Jacob and Francis Beidler, B. F. Ferguson and M. M. 
Darr. Details of the organization of the Eastern 
Lumber Company were completed in 1886 and the 
company organized under the laws of Illinois, with 
Jacob Beidler president, B. F. Ferguson vice presi- 
dent, Francis Beidler secretary and M. M. Darr treas- 
urer, 

Mr. Darr had shown great skill in handling the 
finances in the manufacturing and sales ends of the 
Nelson Lumber Company in Minnesota, and was given 
practically the entire charge of the Eastern Lumber 
Company’s affairs at Tonawanda. He continued in 
charge for twenty years. June 1, 1906, he retired with 
honor to himself, after having established a record 
for his company of which it justly is proud. This 
record is one which gives satisfaction when viewed 
from any standpoint, the financial results being espe- 
cially gratifying to Mr. Darr and his associates. 

Mr. Darr is arbiter of his own destiny, which posi- 


tion is recognized and ever has been by his associates, | 


Naturally they are sorry to break a connection which 
has extended over twenty years and proven of ad- 
vantage to all concerned. While regretting the neces- 
sity of severing a relationship of this nature they 
have, in obedience to his expressed wish, purchased 
his entire interest, which makes it possible for Mr. 
Darr to retire absolutely and to pass his remaining 
years in travel or such other occupation as he may 
elect, after having given various commercial possibili- 
ties careful study. 

Early records of the Darr family would make an 
interesting chapter in connection with the study of 
the life of Marcus Marcellus Darr, which name, it is 
said, was given him by his father as the one best 
suited to the heir of his estate. Three branches of 
the Darr family came to this country during the 
Revolutionary war, one of which located on a farm 
in Pennsylvania, and of which Marcus Marcellus is 
a descendant. Another lived near Sharon, Ohio, and 
the other came farther west. Friendly relations had 
been maintained between the descendants of these 
original branches of the family. 

Mr. Darr married May 15, 1882; Mrs. Darr died Octo- 
ber 6, 1903. He therefore practically is without fam- 
ily, save some distant relatives. This accentuates the 
severance of his business relations and makes it of 
somewhat more serious moment to him than other- 
wise would be the case. When in Buffalo he gravitates 
naturally toward his old office, where twenty years’ 
association rendered the very furniture a part of 
his daily life. During the latter part of July he took 
a long trip on the lakes, making his way to Chicago in 
this manner, where he is expected at the close of the 
current week. Some of his friends say he contemplates 
a European tour and they will be pleased to learn that 
he has determined to profit by the trip through the 
Old World and a study of its commercial and social 
life. 

Mr. Darr has some peculiarities which are notable. 
It may be his relations to the secret service during 
the war tended to lead him in the direction of being 
decidedly reticent about his business. It was not usual 
for him to be identified with lumber associations or 
organizations of any character. His persistency, his 
cool disposition, which ever was calculating the cost 
and endeavoring to foresee the outcome, the tendency 
to apply himself everlastingly to his affairs, brought 
their just measure of reward. He is credited with 
having accumulated a large fortune as a result of his 
application to business twenty years which were 
spent in guiding the affairs of the Eastern Lumber 
Company at Tonawanda, N. Y. His many friends 
unite in expressing the hope that he will enjoy his 
vacation as thoroughly as he has earned it. 











The Lumberman’s 
Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 


By JAMES ELLIOTT DEFEBAUGH. 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history and literature; 
printed from new type on a fine quality of 
antique paper, bound in half leather levant 
grain with gold lettering on back and gold 
top. In all there will be four volumes. Vol- 
ume 1 now in second edition. Price per 


vol., $5.00 


The Telecode 


A wonderful economizer of telegraph bills; 
3,000 in daily use. A directory of sub- 
scribers free with each copy—renewed fre- 
quently. Price, postpaid, $5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 
By MET. L. SALEY. 


Treats of lumber sheds, appliances for storing 
and handling lumber, bookkeeping methods, 
and a thousand other things gathered from 
observation. Price, postpaid, $1.50 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


The Lumberman’s pocket mathematician, by 
which lumber, scantling, square timber and 
saw logs are reduced to board measure. Price 
bound in morocco, lap and pocket, postpaid, 
$3; in cloth, $2.00 


Scribner’s Lumber 
and Log Book 


Gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of 
circular saws, care of saws, land measure, 
wages, rent, board, interest, ete. 1,000,000 
copies sold. Price, 25C 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


Now in new fourth edition. Shows at a 
glance cost of number of feet of lumber be- 
tween 2 and 29,000 feet at any price from 
$6 to $75 per M. One section especially valua- 
ble to retail lumbermen and contractors is 
that devoted to estimating the average cost 
of all kinds of labor, such as masons, car- 
penters and painters. Size closed 4x84”. 
Price bound in leather, postpaid, $3.50. In 


cloth, $3.00 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


Saves 99 percent of figuring and does it ac- 
curately. Prices any quantity from 5 lbs. to 
1,000 tons from 25¢ to $15. Price, post- 


paid, $2.50 
The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Finds the cost and selling price of moulding, 
furniture and everything manufactured from 
lumber or other material where lineal or 
square measurement will apply. Eighty-two 
pages, 3%x6”. Substantially bound with 
flexible cover. Price, postpaid, $3.00 


The Climax Tally Book 


Especially arranged for tallying hardwood 
lumber. Bound in sheep with stiff covers and 
round corners. Straps for holding securely 
riveted on; 110 pages. Size of book closed 
41%4x81%4”. Special prices in quantity. Single 
copy, postpaid, 75C 


For sample pages and full particulars address 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


; 




















Efficiency Depends 
on Construction. 


Without question the most essential part 
of a sight feed lubricator is the construc- 
tion of the index and sight feed arms, for 
the breaking of glasses and wasting of oil 
is inevitable if they 
are even slightly 
outof line. To over- 
come just this weakness both these 
arms are Cast in one piece with the 
body peculiar only in 


THE POWELL 


“Trojan” Lubricator 


and it is this radical departure in 
construction that makes it the best 
on the market. It has other features 
too that will appeal to you—explained 
in fullin our catalogue—free. Job- 
bers everywhere handle them—look 
for the name "'Powell’’. 


THE WM. POWELL CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. U.S.A. 























OUR MONTHLY 


Stock List is interesting reading for lum- 
ber buyers. Send for last issue just out. 
Here are some sample items : 


i in. dry No. 3 common and better 
birch and maple lumber. 


No. | to No. 5 pine boards and 
strips, 4 to 8 feet. 


No. 2 piece stuif and timbers. 


If above items do not interest you send for 
complete list. 


The GC. A. Goodyear Lbr. Co. 


TOMAH, WIS. 
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By constantly keeping our stock of 
regular sizes complete we can ship 
promptly all orders for 


SASH, DOORS, CASINGS, 
MOULDINGS, COLUMNS, 
BRACKETS, BALUSTERS, Etc. 
We can also execute orders for 
special work with despatch and 


should like a chance on 
your plans. 








BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The L. & |. J, White C0,, monvrsceirers’ ot 


MACHINE KNIVES 


of every description: Planing, Moulding, Veneer, Paper, Leather, Tobacco, etc. 








> I kes 1 
American pg Rey cage 


many times over in the 
course of a year, It isin- 

um erm an dispensable to every lum- 
leading lumbermen ev- 

erywhere. Descriptive 

ages free for the asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
0 copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. | For sale by 


ber office. It is used by 
Telecode circular and sample 
American Lumberman, .315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, July 31.—Little business was placed last 
week and the market has assumed a quietus not unu- 
sual for this period of the year. A large number of 
yard managers, salesmen and buyers are on vacations, 
consequently everything except urgent business ap- 
pears to be held over until the close of the summer 
season. Several large orders have been accepted, but 
trade in general continues rather backward and little 
business of an urgent character is offered. Whole- 
salers and manufacturers seem to understand the situa- 
tion fully, and are cognizant of the fact that it would 
be unwise to attempt to force conditions and are 
holding off for a more advantageous buying market 
which even the most conservative believe is not far 
distant. In the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 
seventy-seven permits for new buildings were issued 
last week, at an estimated cost of $1,991,350. This is 
about $900,000 less than last year, but the total value 
of permits since January 1 this year aggregates over 
$2,000,000 more than for the same period of 1905, 
In Brooklyn the money value is practically the same 
as Manhattan and Bronx, but the permits foot up to 
208, indicating more frame structures and not so much 
iron and stone work. Proposed alterations filed last 
week in the three boroughs amount to over $500,000. 
in several lines a recovery is gradually being brought 
about and vellow pine dealers assert that more speci- 
fications-are in the market for figures this week than 
for some time, while certain hardwood dealers also 
note a slight improvement in their line. The money 
market is in fair shape. 

J. H. Burton, of J. H. Burton & Co., the well known 
yeliow pine lumber and piling manufacturer and whole- 
saler, reports the market in fairly strong shape. He 
says that owing to weather conditions in the south 
lumber is not coming along as fast it would ordinarily, 
and that notwithstanding the apparent falling off in 
certain sourees, several mills are still behind with 
orders. J. H. Burton & Co, aet as seliing agents for 
the J. R. Stokes Lumber Company, Charleston, 8. C.; 
J. S. Hoskins Lumber Company, Baltimore, Md., and 
the Hoskins-Burton Company, Brunswick, Ga., and 
also maintain an office at Gulfport, Miss. Mr. Bur- 
ton returned from the south a short time ago after 
visiting various mills in which his firm is interested, 
and finds prices lower in New York city than they are 
at manufacturing points. He regards the outlook most 
encouraging, saying that there is considerable pros- 
pective work under way, and that a large part of it 
already has materialized. As an indication of a bright 
outiook J. H. Burton & Co. have been asked to figure 
on more business during July than they had last year. 

R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, La., head of sev- 
eral large well known cypress operations, is in town 
today looking over the trade and expects to be in the 
city for a short time. He considers trade in his line 
satisfactory and states that while the demand is not 
as large as it was a few months ago, stocks are not 
coming in fast, indicating that an increase in demand 
would mean an apparent shortage of certain sizes. 
From a manufacturer’s point of view Mr. Downman 
is firmly of the opinion that the outlook for fall trade 
is unusually good, and among other things states that 
the prospects of a heavy grain crop will have a geod 
effect on the cypress industry. 

Harry S. Dewey, of Dixon & Dewey, hardwood whole- 
salers, Flat Iron building, reports a fair demand for 
poplar and hardwoods, although he is of the opinion 
that stocks will be coming in rather freely during the 
fall. John T. Dixon, of the firm, who was in the city 
recently in conference with Mr. Dewey, regards the 
situation and outlook conservatively, saying that there 
are encouraging features to be considered and that the 
situation generally is not altogether unsatisfactory. 
In southern pine conditions the firm reports some un- 
easiness, especially in dressed lumber and flooring, 
saying that while the output has been slightly cur- 
tailed, there is still more than enough lumber to meet 
requirements. Mr. Dewey attributes the unusual sum- 
mer dullness to the fact that last winter was a mild 
one, thereby allowing building to progress rapidly, and 
sausing a relative decrease in the ordinary summer 
demand. 

A wholesale spruce office has been opened at 18 
Broadway, New York, by Ernest O. Dufault, formerly 
in the lumber business at Spencer, Mass. He will make 
a specialty of eastern spruce. 

The Paine Lumber Company, 1 Madison avenue, the 
well known millwork manufacturer, finds a_ strong 
demand for doors and millwork in general. The com- 
pany is constantly at work figuring on large inquiries 
and claims that there are more inquiries in the market 
for figures today in its line than there have been 
for some time. The Paine Lumber Company’s large 
plant at Oshkosh, Wis., is taxed to its utmost capacity 
and outside of a slight decrease in the demand for 
sash is as busy as it has been at any time during the 
year. The company makes a specialty of birch doors, 
turning out 1,650 a day. George Merrill, the popular 
local representative of the company, who has been 
abroad with his family for the purpose of taking a 
much needed rest from business cares, is expected to 
return to business this week. 

The Fairwood Lumber Company, manufacturer and 
wholesale dealer in West Virginia spruce, whose mills 
are at Fairwood, Va., has opened a local office at 18 
Broadway in charge of A. E. Pope. 

Charles Hill, of the Northern Lumber Company, Flat 





Iron building, which handles the North Carolina pine 


August 4, 1906. 


vutput of the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Company, Charles 
ton, S. C., returned to town this week after visiting 
and inspecting the company’s plant at Charleston. 
Mr. Hill reports the mill running in good condition, 
turning out an output of over 1,500,000 feet a month. 
The plant has been running along nicely since the first 
of the year and is regarded by those who have seen 
it as one of the best equipped North Carolina pine 
operations in the state, having ample facilities for 
shipping by cargo and carload, and as fast as the 
product is turned out it is eagerly sought for by the 
company’s numerous customers in this and other mar- 
kets. Mr. Hill reports a decided improvement in the 
southern pine inquiry during the last two weeks and 
regards the outlook for trade during August as ex- 
ceedingly bright. The large planing mill is doing good 
work, and the millwork turned out by the A. C. Tux- 
bury Lumber Company is of an unusually fine quality. 

G. A. Mitchell, president of the Stevens, Eaton & 
Co., 1 Madison avenue, New York, and White, Grat- 
wick & Mitchell, Incorporated, North Tonawanda, N. 
Y., two well known wholesale lumber concerns, is 
spending scveral days in town. Mr. Mitchell also 
is president of the Lumber Insurance Company and 
the Adirondack Fire Insurance Company, and while 
in the city will spend some time on insurance matters. 

I’, P. Southgate, New York, has been appointed chief 
inspector for New York city for the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association and assumed charge of this 
field at once. Mr. Southgate will have one or two 
assistants. At the present time he has associated with 
him William L. Holohan. 

The Industrial Lumber Company has been ineor- 
porated under New York laws, with an authorized 
capital of $60,000, to manufacture lumber, timber ete. 
The ineorporators are T. Bennett, M. Kurzroth, L. J. 
Margules, L. J. Seleznick, 3rooklyn, and EF. H. Bellin, 
Providence, R. I. 

Lewis Dill, Baltimore, Md., president of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, aceom- 
panied by Robert W. Higbie, wholesale lumber dealer, 
of 45 Broadway, New York, arrived in this city Thurs- 
day after attending the semiannual meeting of the 
National Lumber Insurance Company, of Buffalo, N. 
Y. Other visitors for the week were: Robert C. Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia, Pa.; B. H. Ellington, of Elling- 
ton & Guy, Richmond, Va.; A. J. Brady, of Brady Bros., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber 
Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; H. E. Bacon, of 
the Bacon-Nolan Hardwood Company, Memphis, Teun.; 
Clem E. Lloyd, of the Cherry River Boom & Lumber 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. White, Saginaw, 
Mich., and Edward F. Henson, of Henson & Pearson, 
Philadelphia, Pa., who was in town on Friday after 
returning from a six weeks’ pleasure trip to the 
Mediterranean. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NorTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., July 31.—The receipts by 
vessel during the last week of July were fair, amount- 
ing toa trifle over 11,000,000 feet. The stock was ear- 
ried by fifteen vessels and was delivered as follows: 





30AT AND CONSIGNEES— Feet. 
Steamer Weston, A. Weston & Son............... 520,000 
Steamer Zillah, McLean Bros.............cccee. 950,000 
Schooner Hleanor, A. Weston & Son.............. 600,000 
Schooner Page, DeLaplante Lumber Company..... 250,000 
Schooner Page, A. A. Bellinger............ ERG 1,225,000 


Steamer George King, Northern Lumber Company... 510,000 
Steamer Cormorant, R. T. Jones Lumber Company. 900,000 


Schooner Teutonia, J. A. McKenney.............. 765,702 
Steamer Pahlow, J. A. McBurney Lumber Company 429,949 
Steamer Barth, Brady Brom..........cccscceccee, . 725,000 
pteamer Hudeon, J. P. ScribMer.. ...cccccssscccccc 800,000 
Steamer Lycoming, A. A. Bellinger............... 1,200,000 
Schooner Reddington, A, A. Bellinger............. 1,059,000 
Steamer Peshtigo, Eastern Lumber Company...... 740,000 
Steamer Hall, Kastern Lumber Company.......... 450,000 
Schooner Sam Flint, Eastern Lumber Company.... 475,000 


The schooner Page has just completed unloading the 
largest cargo of lumber brought to the Tonawandas in 
recent years. The cargo consisted of 1,475,000 feet of 
white pine. Capt. John Gordon states that the Page 
is capable of carrying more stock than any other vessel 
engaged in the lumber trade and he expects to exceed 
the amount unloaded here by a considerable margin 
before the end of the season. 

During July a trifle over 22,000,000 feet of lumber 
cleared from the Tonawandas over the Erie canal, ex- 
ceeding the shipments of the corresponding month of 
last season by 1,000,000 feet and those of June of this 
year by over 3,000,000 feet. 

George McBean, manager of the local yard of the 
Louis Sands Salt & Lumber Company, of Manistee, 
Mich., at the time the company’s business was discon- 
tinued at the Tonawandas, has taken charge of the 
Buffalo Maple Flooring Company’s plant as superin- 
tendent until arrangements can be made whereby he 
will have charge of the sales department. 

Instead of carrying 150 head of cattle from Chicago 
to Buffalo, with several thousand feet of lumber on the 
last trip, the steamer Three Brothers took the live stock 
from the Windy City to Boyne City, Mich., where they 
were discharged before the lumber was loaded. The 
cattle will be used to supply meat for the men employed 
by the W. H. White Company, of Boyne City, in the 
company’s camps this winter. 

L. R. Vandervoort, of Smith, Fassett & Co., has just 
returned from New York, where he went on a most 
commendable errand. Rev. W. C. Hull, a former North 
Tonawanda pastor, fell from a trolley car in New York 
and sustained a fracture of the skull, from which it was 
thought he could not recover. As soon as Vandervoort 
learned of the accident he secured Dr. A. T. Leonard, 
one of the best physicians in the city, and went to New 
York, providing Rev. Hull with every care possible. A 
few days later Rev. Hull regained consciousness and a 
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vlegram received by Vandervoort yesterday states that 
e injured man has a favorable chance to recover. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 
urFALO, N. Y., July 31.—It appears that the falling 
in lake lumber receipts for a week or two past 
aus merely accidental, tor the former average was 
exceeded enough last week to make up the shortage, 

least in part, the amount for the week being 10,- 

0,000 feet, with 10,585,000 shingles. Some $2 

eights on white pine are still reported from Lake 
Superior, though the barges ask a quarter more, usu- 

Vv. 

fhe building permits are still making a good show- 

though the number of frame structures is not 

so large as at the first of the season. There were only 
twenty-two frame houses in the list of forty-one per- 
its, but the number of larger brick blocks was large 
ough to make a total estimated cost of $119,895. 
Local box manufacturers and planing mills are run- 
ng fast and will be kept busy right along. It is 
id that practically no basswood now goes into boxes 
re, as low grade popular is more available for such 
xes as cannot be made of white pine. Most fac- 
ries run only pine. 
lhe National Lumber Insurance Company, of which 
\l. S. Tremaine is president, held its semi-annual 

ting last week, but gave out nothing of the pro- 
ceedings except that all was favorable and the diree- 

rs patted each other on the back for being in 
such a promising venture. Among the out-of-town 
directors present were President Lewis Dill, of the 
\ational Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
from Baltimore; R. W. Higbie, of New York, and 
rank C, Riee, of Springfield, Mass. 
James T. Hurd and Peter MeNeil have gone on a 
) up the Jakes, taking the steamer Tionesta for 
iluth and returning to south-shore points for busi- 
ness. Mr. Hurd is interested in a mill at Ontonagon 

| Mr. MeNeil has lumber at Bayfield that he could 
make it pay to look after now. 

Some white pine dealers are piling up a big lot of 
limber this summer for the trade, mostly of next 
vear. Montgomery Bros. report that they have three 

rds very full of lumber and more is coming down. 
The R. Laidlaw Lumber Company is stocked pretty 
high also and all the other wholesalers are carrying at 

st a very fair stock. 

Cc. W. Betts is having a new experience in cross- 

» two big states in his automobile and at the same 
time looking into the business as shown by the Phila- 

phia side of the firm of C. M. Betts & Co. while 

ay. The Buffalo yard is busy as usual. 

There is some complaint again of the slow move- 
ment of logs toward the saw mills in the Georgian 
hay district. Holland & Graves have a lot of logs 

the wrong side of slack water, caused by the 
mming up of streams not navigable. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

*ITTSBURG, Pa., July 31.—The quietness in the Pitts- 
lirg lumber market has been more marked during the 

t week than at any other time during the season. This 

s not mean dullness, for there is admittedly a fair 

sunt of business being done and many offices show 

ns of activity inconsistent with a depression. Ship- 
ments from mills have been going forward with much 
regularity and prices have not varied from those of a 
ck ago. How long that condition will last is problem- 
ical. The building situation has remained station- 

, reports indicating a slight increase in operations 

| encouragement given in the large number of new 
enterprises that have been placed in the hands of 
architeets and upon which bids are being taken. 

One of the more notable features of the building trade 

the operation of the Schenley Farms Company, of which 
’. F, Nieolais the head. The company, with millions of 
dollars involved, is preparing to put a dozen costly and 
landsome dwellings on the property in the heart of 
the Oakland district. The Carnegie technical schools 
have awarded the contract for the woman’s school in 

nnection with that institution which will cost over 
*.300,000 while a second building to be known as mechan- 
ul hall is to be given out in a short time and will 
st much more. Building operations in the suburban 
distriet are moving fairly well. Scarcity of labor is 
liolding back some but not as seriously as a month ago. 

A peculiar condition is found in the retail trade. 
Most of the yards report business moving well. Stocks 
ire low and hauling has been steady and without in- 
‘crruption. But with this fact unquestioned, the dealers 
decline to do much buying. A feeling of unrest exists 
among the retailers. They realize that the chances are 
against a drop or even slight settling in prices aside 
‘rom yellow pine, but because of the weakness in yellow 
pine they are holding off and are buying only for imme- 
(liate delivery and for immediate wants. In the coun- 
try yards in the Pittsburg district the same condition 
exists. The whole trend seems to be to reduce stocks 
aud await more definite developments in the trade. 

In spite of this the tone of the market is surprisingly 
strong. White pine has remained unchanged and while 
current demand is not strong and some stock is avail- 
able for prompt shipment the owners are in no hurry 
to dispose of it and demand full list prices. The hem- 
lock market appears most aggressive toward buyers. 
Dealers are asking above the official list on most orders 
and where prompt shipments are demanded there is not 
the least objection to the higher price. Hardwood de- 
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mand has remained good and prices are stationary. In 
some cases poplar has drawn out a premium for quick 
shipment. Spruce has had a steady run and without 
a variation from the list. It is becoming recognized 
as one of the staples of the market. Maple flooring is 
in call and increasing. Stocks are low and large orders 
have to be scattered. Yellow pine has made a move 
towards a steadier market. Timbers and bill stuff are 
strong and command list prices generally. Finished 
material is the great trouble and there seems to be a 
readiness on the part of some of the mills to part with 
all surplus without considering the list. Lath are hold- 
ing up remarkably well considering other conditions. 
Shingles are fairly active. 

Most of the Pittsburg dealers will be disappointed 
if a decided change does not oceur in the situation 
within another month. Some are confident of a change 
by the middle of August, while others hold to the opinion 
that it will be a rush for stock after the yards through- 
out the district begin to prepare for the fall trade. 

The Willson Bros. Lumber Company regards the 
general tone of business as healthy and the future out- 
look bright. Interest is shown in the generally fair 
condition of collections throughout the summer season. 
Robert Gibson, one of the office men, has taken a well 
earned vacation of two months and he sailed last week 
for Ireland. Frank Willson has returned from a trip 
south. 

The Flint, Erving & Stoner Company reports average 
business well up to the record of last year. J. B. Flint 
returned from Dunlevie, W. Va., during the week, after 
an absence of a month in the mill town. He is much 
improyed in health but his left arm which was so pain- 
fully wrenched some time ago is still bothering him 
considerably. The spruce demand of this company is 
increasing and the output has been steadily moving up 
ward. Mr. Flint believes that delays in orders now for 
yards will result in trouble for the retailers before the 
end of the year. 

E. V. Babeock & Co. note a satisfactory condition 
of business though orders are not so great in volume. 
The buying movement, F. R. Babcock says, must come 
soon, for stocks are too low for any considerable busi- 
ness on the part of the retailers. Retailers have allowed 
themselves to expect a weaker market and this will not 
come, for conditions are against it. 

The Cheat River Lumber Company reports the com- 
pletion of the planer at its mill at Burkville, W. Va., 
and with the plant in splendid shape the company is 
making a fine showing with its yellow pine stock. While 
the finished stock is known to be off in price, the de- 
mand for timbers and general bill stuff has been most 
satisfactory. Harry Dontroff, secretary of the com- 
pany, who married in the latter part of June Miss Har- 
riet Grundisch, a sister of Mrs. W. D. Johnston, wife 
of the president of the American Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company, returned from his wedding tour this week. 
The young couple spent their honeymoon on the upper 
lakes and in Canada. Robert Herbertson, who is usu- 
ally in charge of the Burkville mill, has been home 
suffering with a form of malarial fever which he con- 
tracted while in the Virginia forests. He has recuper- 
ated and will return to his duties this week. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 31.—The local market still 
shows the dull features that have been prevalent, with 
here and there a spurt of selling in some lines. Vaca- 
tion season has taken hold of the trade and many are 
at the summer resorts. In the retail yards business is 
keeping up, the building operations going on requiring 
much lumber. 

Ralph Souder, of Eli B. Hallowell & Co., is spending 
a midsummer vacation at Bayhead, N. J. 

The semiannual meeting of the board of directors of 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company was held July 24. Reports of the secretary, 
treasurer and auditor were presented and a review 
made of the business of the last six months. It was 
found a satisfactory condition of affairs prevailed. 

Word has been received that the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad has notified some of the heaviest shippers that 
it will furnish none of its cars on the West Virginia 
division to leave that section of the road. The order, 
which forbodes a greater scarcity of cars than usual 
and which is believed to be due to the immense crops 
to ke moved this year, has caused alarm in lumber 
circles, coming as it does at a time when the trade 
is preparing for the heavy fall trade. 

John J. Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger Lumber Com- 
pany, spent a portion of last week in West Virginia. 

A meeting has been called for August 15 by Mayor 
Weaver and the commercial interests of Philadelphia 
to discuss means of increasing the harbor facilities 
of the port. The lumbermen who occupy wharves are 
heartily interested in the project, for it means if 
proper measures are undertaken that the channel and 
approaches to the bulkheads will be cleared out, an im- 
provement which many of the wharves now con- 
trolled by the trade are greatly in need. 

The plant of the Milford Lumber Company, at Mil- 
ford, Del., was burned July 26, entailing a loss of 
$6,000, partly covered by insurance. The concern manu- 
factured peach baskets and crates. 

Samuel H. Shearer finds business in good condition 
and anticipates an advance in prices as soon as the 
fall business gets well under way. Mr. Shearer will 
begin his month’s vacation at Atlantic City in a few 
days. 

W. H. Fritz & Co. have moved their offices from 301 
Crozer building to Nos. 603-4 in the same building, 
where they have secured much larger quarters. 

David Baird, of David Baird & Co., Camden, left 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. If this appeals to you, 
better let us quote you on 


MAPLE-BEECH-BIRCH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good stock en- 
ables us to fill all orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 


Telecode used. 








Hard 
Maple Flooring 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
looked after. There is no Maple Flooring that 
surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill 
work. We have one of the most complete 
and modern hardwood flooring plants in the 
country and twenty years’ supply of the finest 
Rock Maple in the state. Permit us to quote 
you prices. 


Ward Brothers, Mftrs., 


Third Avenue, 


Big Rapids, Mich. 
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Maple Flooring 


is manufactured by the latest improved 
process from the best quality of maple 
grown, all under our own supervision 
from the growing tree to the finished 
product. 


East Jordan Flooring Co. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH. 








TENNESSEE RED CEDAR 
POSTS, POLES AND PILING 


Round, Split, Sawed, Hewed. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS AND GOOD STOCK. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


SLISS&VANAUKEN 
INTERESTS 
i a 
WOLVERINE BRAND 
MAPLE FLOORING. 
100 M 2 in. Clear 
100 M 244 in. Factory 
for immediate ship- 
ment. Kindly favor 
us with your order, - 
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Our Perfect 


¢ Floorin 


will your 
sales, likewise your 
profits. 


increase 


Better wire 
or write us about it. 


Linehan Lumber Company, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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NICOLA LUMBER CO. | 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





Hemlock, Hardwoods, 
White and Yellow Pine 


Our Specialty: Mixed carload shipments from 
our Cleveland yard. We can ship White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and White Pine and Norway Lath, 
\]| also Hardwoods. We want your inquiries. 
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Mahogany, Quartered Oak,” 
Hardwoods. 


BEST GRADES 


Ru.MUNHALL LUMBER CO. 







YARDS, PITTSBURG, PA. 











GET OUR PRICES ON . 


, 
YELLOW PINE 


Long and Short Leaf Rough and Dressed 
Timber and Finish. Will assist in increas- 
ing your profits.—Quick Shipments. 


\ THE GERMAIN COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. , 

















last week for a trip to Europe. 
eral months. 

J. H. P. Smith and R. M. Smith, of Parkersburg, W. 
Va., are visiting the trade in Philadelphia. 

Cc, E. Lloyd, jr., of the Cherry River Boom & Lum- 
ber Company; Alfred Hundle, Albin Bell and B. C. 
Currie left this week for a few days’ yachting trip 
down the Delaware, where they will fish and visit the 
resorts along the bay. 

Francis Goodhue, jr., secretary and treasurer of 
the Philadelphia Veneer & Lumber Company, has re- 
turned from an extensive trip among the furniture 
dealers of New York state and eastern Pennsylvania. 

The American Car & Foundry Company, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., has further increased the capacity of the 
plant by building an additional factory. 

The plan of codperative forest planting which the 
government has undertaken for the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Company is making good headway. A map 
of a tract of 36,000 acres in the Pocono mountains is 
being made to show the location of advantageous plant- 
ing sites. It is expected that between 8,000 and 12,000 
acres will be found suitable for forest growth. 

John W. Coles recently returned from a trip to Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Tennessee, where besides 
making some very favorable connections for the fall 
trade he spent several days gunning and fishing. 

William Harper, of Henry Bayard & Co., is spending 
the season at Atlantic City, going down to the resort 
and returning each day. R. W. Wistar, of Wistar, 
Underhill & Co., is making an extensive trip through 
North Carolina and Tennessee on business. George 
Mitchell, of White, Gratwick & White, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., spent a portion of last week here on business and 
in calling on old friends among the trade. 

Samuel H. Dyer, Philadelphia, sales manager of the 
Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company, has returned 
from a visit to his old home in Maine, where he re- 
newed old acquaintances. During his trip east Mr. 
Dyer found that a fair amount of business was being 
done, although the trade did not show the rapid selling 
features that characterized it several months ago. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


PP PP DPD PD PLP 
NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., July 30.—Marblehead, Mass., has be- 
come a Jeading summer resort for lumbermen. W. G. 
Barker, of W. G. Barker & Co., has a cottage at the 
Neck; Wendell M. Weston, of the W. M. Weston Com- 
pany, has a cottage in Marblehead; Herbert Blanch- 
ard, of the Blanchard Lumber Company, has a cottage 
at Gilbert Heights; Thomas H, Shepard, treasurer of 
the Shepard-Morse Lumber Company, also has a cot- 
tage at this resort; Francis Page, of Parker & Page, 
while not stopping at Marblehead, spends a great deal 
of the time there. 

Thomas H. Shepard, of the Shepard-Morse Lumber 
Company, has heen on a two weeks’ yatchting trip in 
his sloop yacht Harpoon along the coast of Maine. 

At the meeting of the Blanchard Lumber Company, 
Isaac Archibald was elected vice president and Eda- 
ward S. Loomis a director, Mr, Loomis is manager of 
the New York office of this company. 

Albert H. Shaw, of the Shaw Lumber Company, 
Bath, Me., was in Boston last week. 

F. M. Ward, of Ward Bros., Big Rapids, Mich., is 
spending a few weeks in the east and has been stop- 
ping at Winthrop. 

The sheds of the L. T. Robbins Lumber Company, 
Plymouth, Mass., which were recently destroyed by 
fire, have been rebuilt. 

The Connecticut River Lumber Company will reopen 
its new mill in Holyoke, Mass., early this month. This 
plant has been closed for about eight months. 

The addition to the woodworking plant of F. P. 
Stanton, Huntington, Mass., is about completed. 

The Squaw Lake Lumber Company, of Ashland, N. 
H., has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000. 

The building contracts awarded in New England 
during the last week amounted to $2,688,000, against 
$2,208,000 for the same period last year. Since January 
1 the awards have been $65,058,000, against $58,768,000 
for the corresponding period of 1905. 

The firm of Sumner & Tuttle, 9 Doane street, Bos- 
ton, has been succeeded by H. A. Tuttle & Co. 


Ile will be gone sev- 








THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

Banoor, ME., July 28.—Bangor’s port has been a dull 
place for several weeks. In fact the season’s business 
to date has been far below the average. Several causes 
have contributed to bring about this disappointing condi- 
tion of affairs. In the first place, all of the Aroostook 
lumber that formerly was shipped from Bangor is now 
going by way of Stockton; then the New York and Bos- 
ton lumber markets sagged under heavy importations of 
spruce from the maritime provinces leading to an agree- 
ment on the part of many manufacturers to curtail pro- 
duction, which agreement has to some extent been ob- 
served, and lately, although the river and booms have 
for weeks been full of logs, it has been difficult to make 
prompt distribution of the logs because of several drives 
and many markets becoming mixed up and the whole lot 
delayed in its progress to boom by slow sorting opera- 
tions up the river. 

There are now running in the river three drives—the 
Mattawamkeag, the Piscataquis and the middle East 
Branch—all more or less intermingled. The confusion is 
such that although there are about 30,000,000 feet of logs 
in and near the Penobscot boom rafting operations are 


slower than usual and the mills have been getting thei: 
logs in small lots, just enough to keep them going. To 
add to all the other worries of the lumber manufacturers 
vessels suitable for lumber carrying have been scare 
even at the high rates of freight prevailing, which are o 
the basis of $3.50 a thousand to New York—as much as 
is usuaily paid late in November. 

lt was stated in Exchange street Thursday, however, 
that full supplies of logs for all mills may be expectex 
from this time on, and that soon production will be wu; 
to the mark. The Eastern Manufacturing Company, : 
South Brewer, whose capacity is the largest on the rive: 
has resumed night work, and from this and all oth 
mills there will be from now on full production and shi, 
ments, 

The West Branch drive, which contains about 30,000 
000 feet of saw logs, is expected to get into the mai 
river at about the same time as the third East Brancii, 
and the two drives probably will come to boom together, 
arriving, according to present estimates, from Septembh: 
5 to September 10, three or four weeks earlier than iu 
recent years. 

The strike of log drivers at Calais is practically at an 
end. Two of the leaders and many ot the men have 
returned to work and new men have taken the places of 
most of those remaining on strike. The company refuse: 
the men who struck an increase in wages because the 
had been engaged at $1.75 a day only a few days befor 
they presented their demands. 


MICHIGAN. 


OPPOPDIPILPS 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SaGcinaw, Micu., July. 31.—Arthu: 
Loranger, ot the Genessee Lumber Company, Hammond, 
lia., has been spending several days in this section. H¢ 
says the lumbering business in the south is active, prices 
ure satistactory and orders come along freely. 

The mill of the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company re 
sumed work July 10 and will have enough stock to cou 
tinue operations the remainder of the season. In the 
early part of the season there was delay owing to the 
non-arrival of logs and the consequent difficulty of get- 
ting stock ahead. The company recently bought a piece 
ot timber land at Garden river and this will enable the 
starting of rafts earlier in the season than heretofore. 

Henry E. Lee has bought the interest of his partner in 
the planing mill property of Lee & Christie at Saginaw. 

Temple E. Dorr, Henry N. Neinstedt, Chauncey W. 
Penoyer and Wellington 8. Morse, all well known Sagi- 
naw lumbermen, have returned from a six weeks’ trip 
on the Pacific coast, including Eureka, Cal., where the) 
are interested in the Pacific Lumber Company’s redwood 
operations. 

A deal has been closed for the removal of the Strable 
maple flooring and crate plant from Reed City to Sagi 
naw. The plant may occupy the site of the Kerry «& 
Schultz Manufacturing Company. Mr. Kerry was in thi 
city during the week on business connected with the 
matter. 

The large flooring plant of the Welsh Manufacturing 
Company at Reed City, after a shutdown for a genera! 
overhauling, has resumed operations and is crowded wit! 
orders to such an extent that it is expected night and 
day shifts will be put on. 

The Tawas Manufacturing Company’s plant at Tawas 
City, engaged in the manufacture of skewers for th: 
foreign trade, has been closed by a Chicago firm whi 
holds a chattel mortgage on the property. It appears 
the concern has not been able to meet expenses. It is 
possible the Chicago parties may take hold and operat 
the plant. 

Anderson & Swanson, of Cadillac, have bought wha 
is known as the Wells tract of timber, located near 
Tustin, and have made a proposition to the officials o' 
the Grand Rapids & Indiana railroad for the extensio" 
of the Osceola branch from its present western terminus 
to the timber. Should this be done the firm will eith: 
build a saw mill or cut and move the timber by rail. 

The old F. D. Merchant saw mill located on the ban 
of Beaver river, near Petoskey, has been dismantled an 
shipped to Strong, upper Michigan, where it will be s: 
up and resume business. Mr. Merchant associate! 
Messrs. Sweet and Fuller with him and formed the Me 
chant Lumber Company. The company owns about 30 - 
000 acres of mixed timber which will give the mill 
long run. 

The tug Temple Emery towed a raft of 2,000,000 fee: 
of logs from Presque Isle to Cheboygan for the Embur: 
Martin Lumber Company. 

The tug Howard brought a raft of 800,000 feet of log 
from the head of Lake Huron to Bay City for Robe: 
Beutel early in the week and went to St. Ignace after 
raft of hemlock which will be brought to Bay City an 
manufactured by the Campbell-Brown Lumber Comp2n 
The logs are the property of F. T. Woodworth & Co. 

The steam barge Starke cleared from Rogers Cit 
Wednesday night with a cargo of hardwood lumber con- 
signed to E. Pepke, of Detroit. A number of cargoes 0 
hardwood lumber have been shipped from that point t 
Detroit this season. 

The schooner G. K. Jackson arrived from Cutler, Ont 
with 556,441 feet of lumber for Thomas Jackson & C 
The barge Exile brought 500,000 feet from Duluth fi 
E. Germain; the schooner T. H. Cahoon brought 600,00'' 
feet from Duluth for Booth & Boyd; the steamer Mai 
brought 800,000 pickets and 54,484 feet of lumber from 
Cutler for the Quaker Shade Roller Company; thi 
schooner J. L. Ketchum brought 468,125 feet of lumbe: 
from Little Current for Bradley, Miller & Co. The 
steamer Jay Gould arrived from Duluth with 740,000 
feet of lumber for Handy Bros. 
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hei: FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. MINNESOTA 

To 
las GRAND Rapips, Micu., Aug. 1.—J. L. Scheve, of the +s _ PITTSBURG 
18 Bousack Lumber Company, wholesale hardwoods, St. ——o s 
, # Louis, Mo., was in the market during the closing days THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

Rink of the furniture sales. He reported trade conditions MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 31.—Irving R. Goodridge, 
. eo a a x ’ . » ” P 2 a atin . . ~ aye < 7 + aN aNeog e . . 

good, with cat —, the south and prospects indi- secretary of the Carpenter-Lamb Lumber Company, has 
ver, RS. ee ee ee returned with Mrs. Goodridge from a western trip. D St k f i k 
eter Domne E. Powe, — president of the Plummer They were absent five weeks, going west by the north- ry oc or u Cc 
Uy . iber leat St. Louis, Mo., also was in the market — opp route and journeying south. Some time was spent » . 

asi week. F ae ae . : eal sana , 

‘ . , ‘ ss in Washington, and Mr. Goodridge visited several of Sh p t 
ioien hn J. Foster, of Greenville, and Walter C. Win- 4), large milla, ‘ 6 1 men ° 
the chester, of Grand Rapids, have been on an extended trip William La Salle, of Chehalis, Wash., has returned : 
hij into northern Michigan and Wisconsin looking after from an eastern trip in the interests of his company, 4 cars 4/4 1s and 2s Yellow Poplar. 

a ee ce ... the Chehalis Fir Door Company. He stopped in Min- 1 car 6/4 1s and 2s Yellow Poplar. 
00 eorge E ember Se charge of the yards of the Michi- neapolis for a day and reported a successful trip. 3 cars 4/4 No. 1 Common Yellow Poplar, 
1a) oe Lumber & Coal Company, recently formed at Grand- J. C. Signor, of Signor, Crisler & Co., manufacturers 7 ears 4/4 No. 2 Common Yellow Poplar. 
ncli, ba — ill —— se of hemlock and hardwood lumber at Couderay and 2 cars 5/8 1s and 2s Poplar. 
her, fares P hich’ has Fs _ saa cae — i. N ae Signor, Wis., was in the city for a day or two last 2 ears 5/8 Sap and Selects Poplar. 
ib: es . = 1 bo . a _ bape! et . st egos week, looking into the market situation. ; 3 cars 5/8 No. 1 Common Poplar. 
1 in ber, has Beem Hougas Dy Lasts Aart aac & bemg re- S. H. MeLaughlin, of Brookhaven, Miss., assistant o eae KI Na'? O Nastia 
aired preparatory to starting again e as : ? P 3 ears 5/8 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
pa preparatory) D Slarung Sagan. . sales manager of the Pearl River Lumber Company, mies ae 4 Oe scallion thi taille 
he Sweet & Briggs Furniture Company, capital : . . . aa lage 4 ears 4/4 Is and 2s Quarterel White Oak, 
t an eee sss ——? ae was in Minneapolis last week, after visiting at his old S cane 0k ie aed o Satis aaa 4 
aaa stock $25,000, has been formed for the manufacture of 0,6 Anoka. Minn. He also was looking after some 3 cars 4/4 Is and 2s Quartered Red Oak. 
3 of furniture at Grand Rapids. Frank H. Sweet, head of j, cinuss matters for his company, which markets con- 4 cars 4/4 No, 1 Common Quartered White Oak. 
asad the coneern, was formerly with Retting & Sweet, manu- iy anle yellow pine through aastheen vetelh vende 3 ears 4/4 No. 1 Common Quartered Red Oak. 
che faciurers of parlor and lodge furniture. C. H. Johnson, of the W. W. Johnson Lumber Com- 2 ears 4/4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
fore pany, is spending a vacation with Mrs. Johnson at 3 ears 4/4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
ON THE MENOMINEE. Lake Okoboji, Towa. a : cars 8/4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
" W. B. Judd, of the Backus-Judd Lumber & Cooper- 5 cars 6/4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 

“ ae or gl Aug. 1.—Lumbermen — _ age Company, is in the east on business for the com- 2 ears 4/4 x 13 to 17” 1s and 2s Cottonwood. 
there 1s a@ decide increase in activity Jn cal umber pany. 4 ears 4/4 x 13 to 17” No. 1 Com. Cottonwood. 
business and the shipments are increasing during the S: E.'Hayes, who recently opened a temporary office 
last week. . : in the Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, for Schwager & 

(he steamer S. M. Stephenson is loading at the docks Nettleton, of Seattle, has been called west to the 
of the Hamilton & Merryman Company with a cargo jg, ovtava of 2onecern for a few weeks ‘ 

os ) ’ yu Meg ¢ sadquarters of the concern for a few weeks, A L b & Mf C 
thu tor the Francis Beidler Company, of Chicago. The Enoch Broberg, who has been conducting a retail merican Lumber g. 0. 
ON, Christié is loading at the docks of the No. 1 mill of and wholesale business under the name of the City 
He ihe Sawyer-Goodman Company with a load consigned to aay Ginies” Rieke sal o Charlies W. Sawver PIT TSBURG, PA. 
: p , pany agg Lumber Company, has sold out to Charles W. Sawyer, 
ices Chicago parties. Another large steam barge is expected who will probably incorporate the business under an- 
in at the No. 2 docks of the Sawyer-Goodman Company other name. Mr. Sawyer is a lumberman of experience 

re io take on a load for Chicago. 3 and was formerly associated with J. E. Glass in the 
coll \ prominent lumberman, in speaking of the market pay, Rapids Lumber Company, of Park Rapids, Minn. 
the today, said that most of the lumber which is being The Buswell Lumber & Manufacturing Company, The : N d 
the shipped out of the cities at present is that which has operating a mill in northern Wisconsin and with head- res no ee 
get heen = . the — lots. on a — = quarters in Minneapolis, has recently increased its 
iece season the larger sales were made, but now the lumber a nital stock to $60,000. f U T II g y 
the is in small quantities and shipped as sold. There is a ‘ 0 S e In ou 
" noticeable increase in the amount of timber and lum- fe. ‘ 

r in ber that is being brought in from outside of the city. ON THE oe. CROEE. Jr tenon ger oe Genealey Gamaiae 
law. In addition to the big raft of 2,000,000 feet brought STILLWATER, MINN., July 31.—The number of logs re- is to place an order. We believe 

W. in for the Hamilton & Merryman Company from Esca- ceived by rail continues to be larger than those brought poe hong eg boy mene ond pos 
agi- naba, large quantities of logs are being brought in for down the St. Croix. The mills are all in operation and at en cones te ene Ain 0 ggg Bagger A 
trip the mills along the bay shore from points north. the towing of logs and lumber from this port to Missis- 
the The seow schooner Mason brought in a cargo of  sippi river points has not changed. 
rood 215,000 feet of lumber this morning from Nahma for The water in the St. Croix got so low that a successful 

the Marinette & Menominee Box Company. The cargo attempt was made to raise the steamer Lotus Lily which ° e 
able is being unloaded in the yards of the company and it was sunk early in the summer just below the Hudson Boards (Surfaced or Resawed ). 
agi is probable that more will soon arrive. bridge in collision with the steamer Purchase. The £d- 

& The schooner Arrow brought in a large consignment win C. and crew raised the Lotus Lily and towed the No. 4 and No. 5 White Pine Boards, Spruce Box 
the f hardwoods last week for the Sawyer-Goodman Com- craft to shore. Boards, Yellow Pine, Poplar. Plein and Quertered 
the pany and several schooners with heavy loads are ex- The Taber Lumber Company, of Keokuk, Iowa, has ob- ee ae oe ie paageagtecnenie Leek oon 

pected in by the Roper Lumber & Cedar Company. jected to paying taxes on logs assessed here in 1905, What do you want? 
ring : claiming that they were only in transit and not taxable 
eral at a place where they were neither cut nor manufactured. A M | L b C 
with THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. The company has no business office here. The case has ” - urner umber 0. 
and i been submitted to Judge W. C. Williston for decision. PITTSBURG, PA. 

yerroir, Micu., Aug. 1.—Lumber carriers are com- 16 

was plaining that not a bit of lumber can be secured in the 
th vicinity of Georgian bay for lower lake ports. A similar WISCONSIN 
hi condition has not prevailed in many years. At many e 
alan of the lower ports they have no surplus of lumber stock meee WRITE FOR PRICES ON 
i on jand, but it is said that the big yards will not buy 
t is Ie Mes ro ‘ 
seal any just now as they are waiting for the prices to fall. IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN e e 
‘ The situation will probably result in a rush in the fall RHINELANDER, Wis., July 30.—The hardwood trade is White Oak I imbers 
ii season and the lumber rates may be sent up by the beginning to pick up and orders are coming in faster ° 
sane demand. than they can be handled. Shipments for August Special bills cut to order on short notice. 
‘ a e Saginaw Salt & Lumber Co. has resumed opera- promise to be large. 
dion tions at Sandwich, Ont., and the mill will continue in Birch is selling better than usual; many consumers are Hemlock and Yellow Pine. 
oe full capacity until the end of the season. The mill considering the question of using it instead of oak be- 
the employs 125 men. During the season the cut has run cause there is more of it. The forests of Wisconsin Maple Flooring—Hardwoods. 
froin 22,000,000 feet up. A big raft of logs is on the can be depended on to supply large amounts of birch 
a way from Georgian bay and others will follow. for a number of years. There is more of this than of ’ ‘ 
<o any other hardwood in the state. Soft and rock elm are W. M. Gillespie Lumber Co. 
chad getting scarce; basswood, while still in good supply, is 
oe A PROFIT ON VACATIONS. annually decreasing. 2219 Farmers Bank Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
’ r “Trt =] ‘ rs al i 
Me ' nder the above caption the following timely article is — Bs — —— Rogers which has a 
80.- aprears in the August issue of the Four-Track News ans oat ca Pill e nan ‘Sendiew " muon, of 2 4 ° 
1 ana is part of an article entitled ‘‘The World’s pane agp iy é ina "® 7 S Y M 
P; atin 9 , - hawk, with an idea of purchase. ave our oney 
fee! Fusiness men—successful business men—are becoming Consumers of hemlock are placing orders with the By Using the Published 
ar converted to the idea that recreation is a profit paying in. ‘ills and jobbers for immediate shipment and at prices Semi-Annually 
ves nent, and that the work-weary man who cannot afford about 50 cents off the list. The hemlock men have stood in January 
© ‘ake time to rest generally wears out before he has ac- together well and have refused to sacrifice values. 
log colsplished what he owes himself and society. From an 8 : : and July. 
ber! address recently delivered by President Marks, before the 
er National Association of Clothiers, at Cincinnati, the follow- WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 
Ing common sense sermons are quoted: " . , 
an We forget that the telephone and the typewriter have MERRILL, WIs., Aug. 1.—The demand is fairly good It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
an ‘rowded two days’ efforts into every day's task. and considerable lumber has been moved during the last a a an cor beta, Seth among the desler and 
_ (lave we the right to work at such high pressure day nail sonts * + ait manufacturers. 
Cit in, day out, and at night come to our homes exhausted? week. — ations are that the trade is picking up. The book indicates their financial standing and 
Have wife and children no claim upon us which a tired brain It is thought that as soon as the farmers have their manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
con- will not fairly satiety ? Has society no claim? harvest work completed the demand for lumber will be UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 
S 0 Pl a ee = pono ae that greater than ever. Hemlock and the cheaper grades of The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
tt ni “may be: “y interest.’ lumber still lead tl ket the lines it cov 
it t that they, in turn, may be vitalized and earn interest. umber still lead the market. on the lines it covers. 
ms ~ anne som makes o wan brighter, gives him re- A lull is not expected in the sash, door and blind trade. A well organized Co:‘ection Department is also 
Ont., Serve strength, makes his business more attractive to him, ; ; ‘ operated and the same is open to you. 
C and makes him more attractive to his business. Factories oe “<< ee full time and plenty of orders 
ihe ‘Some merchants have the conceit that they cannot be re coming in. Prices remain firm and the trade out- 
fi i" st them go away -— a will receive a look is promising. Write for Terms. 
000 shock, , however, a man’s idea of his indispensability is } i . i " 
‘ain really well founded, his business organization is a failure.” 1 The a oe ego = the biggest — e . ° 

., He who loves outdoors and who believes life has some- ‘ducers of lumber in the Wisconsin valley, will finish its Lumbermen’s Credit Association 

from thing for man's benefit better than the grindstone, is the sawing in about ten days. This will end that com- 
th is ie ae life worth living and who helps to make it pany’s manufacture of lumber on the Wisconsin river. ESTABLISHED 1878. 
nbe? _ rage : The company, however, has a large stock of lumber on 1402 Great Northern Bldg., 18 Broadway, 
Th _ ‘he article contains so much of truth and seasonable hand and it will take it a year or more to clean up its CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 
),000 'nterest that it has been thought worthy of reproduec- business here. ‘This company has operated here for MENTION THIS PAPER. 

tion here. the last twenty-four years, being organized by the 
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Dry 5-4 and 6-4 
No. 5 White Pine 


A nice lot which must be moved in 
10 days. Act quickly if you want it. 


Mann, Watson & Co. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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OVR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 
Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Gork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





—_ c 





RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 














Saw Mill, 
Shingle Mill, 


Ira Carley and Planing Mill. 
Ingalls, Mich. 
Hemlock, Pine and Hardwood Lumber, Lath, 


shingles, wood, tan bark, cedar posts, poles and 
piling. 














Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


(INCORPORATED). 


Main Office, 200 Girard Building, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Manufacturers of and Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers in 


SPRUCE, NORTH 
HEMLOCK, CAROLINA PINE, 
HARDWOODS, WHITE PINE, 


VIRGINIA PINE, YELLOW PINE. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


517 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg Pa. Delta sldg., Boston, Mass. 
143 Liberty St., New York City. Union Bldg., Newark, N. J. 














—Jos. P. Dunwoody & Co.___ 
3oy eexwoo?Y WHOLESALE LUMBER 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods. 


1016 Witherspoon Bldg., 


PHILADELPHIA. 











Wholesale Hardwoods 


OUR FACILITIES INSURE PROMPT AND SATISFACTORY SERVICE, 
SOBLE BROTHERS (ony oossE:. 
722 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia. 











HARDWOODS| 


We are eager to answer your inquiries. 


WISTAR, UNDERHILL & CO,, Beal Estate Truss Bldg. 











JANNEY-WHITING LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale Cash Buyers of 


SovorTHeRN WHITE PINE AND HARDWOODS, 


SQUARES, BALUSTER STOCK, ETC. 


Yard and Office, 1151 Beach Street, 
Pier oo teth Wheres. rate Philadelphia, Pa. 








late EK. A. Foster. The company owns large tracts of 
timber in the west, but whether the mill will be taken 
down and shipped west is not known. It is one of the 
finest mill plants on the river. It is hoped that the 
company will be reorganized and the mill kept in opera- 
tion here on hemlock and hardwood timber. 


— 


IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausau, WIs., July 31—The Brenner saw mill, at 
Flieth, about seven miles from this city, was destroyed 
by fire July 27. This mill was built about three years 
ago and was used exclusively as a winter mill. Last 
year the output aggregated about 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber. The loss is about $15,000, partially covered by 
insurance. 

A crew of fifteen men from this city has been busy 
of late above Merrill starting a drive of about 10,000,000 
feet of logs destined for this city. The river is low 
at present and it is expected that the crew is having 
considerable difficulty in making an effective drive. 
Attempts have been made to raise the water by opening 
the gates in the dams above Merrill, by which means it is 
expected that a portion of the logs can be started. This 
will be done at intervals until the drive is completed. 
The stocks at the mills here are low and millmen must 
exert themselves if they wish to continue business until 
the close of the season. 








EXPLOITING RED BIRCH FLOORING. 

That ecuntrywide famous manufacturer of red birch 
flooring—specifically the famous IXL—the Wisconsin 
Land & Lumber Company, of Hermansville, Mich., has 
jssued a cireular addressed generally to the trade 
urging the latter to recommend the use of selected red 
bireh flooring for residences, flats, offices ete., ‘where 
something refined and artistie is desired,’’? and sup- 
ports its recommendation with the claims: 

It looks as fine as cherry, and being nearly as hard as 
maple will wear smooth under foot, and will not broom up 
like oak, cherry, walnut ete. 

This selected red birch makes one of the richest floors 
that can be had. The color is of a rich warm tint, giving 
to the whole room a cheerfulness which is wholly lacking 
in any other wood. - = E ; 

The extra cost—above maple flooring—will be about $2 to 
$4 a rocm. At this slight advance every builder can be 
interested. 

The company quotes prices on the IXL selected red 
birch flooring at figures materially less than those on 
flooring made of other woods, and advises that it ean 
furnish other materials to fill out a ear of red birch 
flooring provided a full carload of the latter is not 
desired. It solicits correspondence, announcing that 
it will cheerfully furnish delivered prices, and alto- 
gether has devised a most attractive advertising cir- 
cular, 


OVER THE CANADIAN BORDER. 


DODD DAD De 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

ToRONTO, ONT., July 28.—The lumber market con- 
tinues firm, with a heavy local consumption, mainly 
calling for hemlock and the lower grades of pine. A 
drop in prices is not expected this season, neither is a 
material advance probable. In Hamilton, where build- 
ing is active, there is a shortage in several grades. 

A summary of Canadian foreign trade for the fiseal 
year ended June 30 shows that the lumber trade has 
shared in the general expansion. The total exports of 
domestic products amounted to $255,483,956, as against 
$190,854,946 for the previous year; the exports of 
forest products aggregated $38,824,170, as compared 
with $33,235,683. 

Operations in the woods are starting early this sea- 
son and several gangs have left for the Georgian bay 
limits. It is not likely that any difficulty will arise 
from scarcity of men, but if present conditions are any 
indication wages will rule considerably higher than 
last season. 

The Ontario department of lands, forests and mines 
is offering for sale by tender a number of timber lim- 
its, principally tie berths, in the Rainy river district. 
The sales will be made on the basis of so much a thou- 
sand feet on the output, and tenders must be in by 
September 5. 

Extensive forest fires are reported from the Lake 
St. John region, Quebec. It has been many weeks 
since rain has fallen in that district. The forests 
around the shore of the lake are on fire at many points 
and the farmers have suffered terribly. 

The following lumber companies have been incorpo- 
rated: 

Read Timber & Lumber Company, Limited; head office, 
Ottawa ; capital, $1,000,000; incorporators, Charles E. Read, 
Walker G. White, George H. Perley, Frederick W. Avery, 
William Anderson and Robert M. Cox. 

Arundel Lumber Company, Limited; head office, Ottawa; 
capital, $100,000; incorporators, George H. Perley, Walker 


G. White, Charles E. Read, Frederick W. Avery and Edward 
J. Graham. 


PRACTICAL STUDY OF FORESTRY. 


The Biltmore Forest School, of Biltmore, N. C., in 
accordance with its usual custom, is pursuing a prac- 
tical study of forestry where the forests exist. In a 
letter to. the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN C. A. Schenck ad- 
vises: ‘‘We are running here full speed and are add- 
ing two more mills to our present stock of three mills. 
Our planing mill after being burned down is being re- 
built, and will be run hereafter by electricity.’’ This 
letter is dated at Davidson’s River, N. C., in the back- 
woods of the western part of that state, where twenty 
students are in continual attendance. Among them 
are a number of sons of progressive lumbermen; this 
class of students is increasing rapidly. 
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FOREIGN TRADE NEWS. 


FROM THE LAND OF THE AZTECS. 


Mexico City, Mexico, Aug. 1.—American investors 
are still giving much attention to Mexico timber lanis, 
A number of large transactions in these lands have been 
made in different parts of the country recently. In 
some instances the purchasers do not contemplate inst:ll- 
ing mills and the development of the property in the 
immediate future. The building of railroads and thie 
advancement of the industrial development of the coun- 
try will be awaited. 

A syndicate of Topeka (Kan.) men represented by 
J. H. Burge of that city has closed deals for the pur- 
chase of timber lands of 63,000 acres, 153,000 acres 
and 50,000 acres respectively, in the Bocoyna district of 
Chihuahua. The route of the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient railway is surveyed through these forests and 
as soon as the road shall be built mills will be installed 
and the manufacture of lumber begun on a large scale. 

The Colima Lumber Company, of New York city, 
which was organized not long ago with a capital stock 
of $1,500,000, is preparing to begin active operations 
in the states of Jalisco and Colima, where it recently 
purchased from former Governor W. T. Thornton of 
New Mexico 55,000 acres of timber land for $235,000, 
gold. Capt. William E. Dame, of Albuquerque, N. M., 
conducted negotiations for the purchase of the timber 
on behalf of the Colima company. It is estimated that 
the 55,000 acres will produce 250,000 feet of oak, 100,- 
000,000 feet of cypress, cedar and pine, and 5,000,000 
railroad ties. Much of this timber tract lies upon the 
slopes of Mount Colima voleano. It will not be difficult 
to work, however, as it is close to the Manzanillo exten- 
sion ot the Mexican Central Railroad. The* company 
has planned to build a logging railroad up the side of 
the mountain for a distance of 2,400 feet to the timber. 
The lumber output will be shipped by steamer from 
Manzanillo to California, principally. 

J. D. Mangum, of Saginaw, Mich., recently completed 
a trip through the timber regions of Mexico with the 
view of learning the possibilities of the lumber industry 
in this country. Before leaving here he expressed him- 
self as favorably impressed with the situation. He is 
said to be negotiating for the purchase of a large tract 
of valuable timber land and if the transaction is con- 
summated he will erect a number of mills. 

George W. Holmes, representing the American-Mexican 
Investment Company, Memphis, Tenn., who has been 
investigating the timber resources of Mexico for nearly 
two years, has completed his work and is preparing the 
report which he will make to his company. Briefly, he 
finds that there are vast forests of virgin pine, oak and 
other timber in the Sierra Madres and that they could 
be worked on an enormous scale; that these tracts are 
at present almost inaccessible on account of the lack of 
railroad transportation facilities; that it will take big 
amounts of capital to work them on a scale large enough 
to be profitable, and that one of the greatest difficulties 
will be in getting rights to cut the timber, as the great 
tracts are cut up among so many owners. His company 
already has bought several good tracts of timber and 
it will install mills. 

A London (England) syndicate, represented by James 
J. Harold of that city, has bought of Juan de Soto 
170,000 acres of timber land, situated in the territory 
of Tepic, adjacent to the Santiago river. The price 
paid was $180,000, gold. The timber is principally pine, 
although there is a good growth of oak on the land. 
It is -said to have been one of the best timber land 
bargains in Mexico for a long time. Mr. Harold says 
that the syndicate will expend a big amount of money 
in installing mills and developing the tract of timber 
on a large seale. The lumber product will be shipped 
down the Santiago river to the coast and there loaded 
upon boats and sent to California. It also is planned 
to do a large business on the isthmus of Panama during 
the construction of the canal. The big tract of land 
slopes down from the mountains into the tropics and 
there is a good growth of cedar and tropical woods 
upon the lower portion of it. 

One of the most valuable concessions ever granted by 
the Mexican government was that which was recently 
obtained by Jose Ferrer Molina to use the timber, resins 
and gums on 800,000 acres of land situated in the state 
of Campeche. The concession is good for a period of 
ten years and during that time Mr. Molina will be 
permitted to cut and dispose of the mahogany, cedar 
and other valuable trees and to extract gum and resin 
from trees and plants. He is required to pay the fed- 
eral government $1.50 for each mahogany or cedar 
tree; $18 for each ton of chicle and $24 for each ton 
of rubber that he produces. It is reported that Mr. 
Molina is negotiating with a syndicate of New York 
men for the sale of the concession. This he can 40 
with the consent of the government. 

John R. Durkin, who is said to be a lumberman of 
Chicago, has been making an investigation of the tim- 
ber resources of the states of San Luis Potosi and 
Tamaulipas. He spent some time in the vicinity of the 
Chamal colony, where are valuable forests. 

It is conservatively estimated that more than 4,000,000 
acres of timber land, situated adjacent to the route of 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient railroad in Chihualva 
and Sinaloa, were sold during the last two years to 
American investors. It will probably be two or three 
years before the railroad in question will be completed 
through these forests, but with that accomplished much 
activity will be shown in the lumber manufacturing 
business in that part of Mexico. 


—e_r a wm & 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 28.—While the output of red 
codar shingles is steadily increasing it is estimated 
today to ke not more than 50 percent of normal. The 
strike is still on hard and fast. In Ballard the union 
will has been broken. One mill, operating on exactly 
the same plan as all the others—‘‘open shop’’—has 
been declared ‘‘fair’’ by the union in order to hide 

solute defeat, which would have an effect on the 
lalance of the state. Last week several of the 
union men returned to work in the open shop 
n ills. This week five more demanded their 
withdrawal cards from the union, saying they 
could no longer see their families in need while other 
mien were taking their work at union wages. The 

ion refused the demand and the five weavers sev- 
ered, their union connection and aecepted work in 
the mill. A union meeting was then held and the 
ill in question was declared ‘‘fair,’’ on the ground 
that it was not discriminating against union labor. 
is same condition exists in every Ballard mill and 
strike there is over. 

rhroughout the state Ballard is still being adver- 

sed by the union officials as firm in the strike. 

Out of 385 mills in the state forty-two have signed 
the union demands for a closed shop and the union 
lubel. These are being seen by the manufacturers’ 
committee as fast as possible. The committee already 
s secured five repudiations of the contracts. 
lt is estimated that 75 percent of the state mills 

closed, all standing firm against the union de- 
mands and preparing to open just as soon as crews 
cin be obtained. This work is progressing favorably 
and within the next ten days it is confidently expected 
all of the idle mills will have started up. This be- 
ing the ease it will be but a short time until the out- 
put is normal, for the backbone of the strike is run- 
ning elose to a fracture. 


Wholesalers in Action. 


lor the first time in the history of the Pacific coast 
wholesalers in any line of industry are proving a 
factor in a strike. When the war of extermination 
hetween shingle manufacturers and weavers shall be 
over and a history of the fight written the shingle 
wholesalers of the state of Washington must receive 
much eredit for the result. The Shingle Mills Bureau, 
with Dan W. Bass at its head, is leading in the con- 
test which can have but one end. 

With two exceptions every wholesaler in Seattle, 
from where three-fourths or more of the shingle prod- 
uct of the state is sold, has sent out notices to the 
nills that he will refuse to handle shingles bearing 
the union label. As indicating the general trend of 
all of these letters the following, sent out by one of 
the leading wholesalers, after broaching the subject, 


SUVS 


in this connection I wish to emphasize most emphatically 
that this offer does not cover shingles branded with the 
se called “union label,” which is at present being imposed 

na few of the manufacturers and made a condition with 

m by the shingle weavers’ union. 

Speaking for ourselves, so far as we individually are 

icerned we want to make it emphatically and clearly 
understood that we are not in the market for, and also 
make it conditional in our inquiries and orders, that same 
will not cover, neither will we buy or receive, any shingles 
branded ov stamped with or showing any earmarks of the 
union label” or “clesed shop.” 

We consider this a matter of vital importance, and an 
issue that means the prosperity or ruination of, not only 
he shingle industry, but every other woodworking industry 
in the Pacific northwest, as well as other trades and business 

general. 


(hat the wholesalers have canvassed the situation 

| realize the moment of the union label to the trade 

s evidenced by the following letter sent out by one 
ot the largest shingle shippers in the state and which 
explains itself: 

The following excerpt from letter from our Minneapolis 
ofice will probably be of interest at the present time: 

“Just a line concerning the union label which is proposed 

the shingle weavers’ union. It is safe to say that within 
the current week we have had more than a _ score of 

suitable lumber dealers inform us that they would refuse 
to receive and unload a carload of shingles bearing the 
ion brand, and from ther standpoint for the very best 
reasons. It would not be a guaranty of reliable goods, 
would rather brand them as something inferior, as it 
uld show plainly on the face of it that the manufacturer 
Was not in control of his business and not in a position to 
dictate to his workmen the quality of shingles which he 
(esired to have made. Of course, if every mill should adopt 
his plan, they would kave to take them, but in a good 
inuny instances if a few use them and a few do not, the 
(iestion is bound to be asked in selling to a great many, 
Do these shingles bear the union label? If so, we do not 
Want them.’ 

“We understand out in the country towns that the labor- 
ers In a great many places are very much against the 
"nion label. Many of these laborers have been to the 
cities where they have worked, and either have been driven 
cut or starved out by reason of the unions, and we heard 
« man say today, who has a line of yards in the northwest 
ill located in small towns, that he was positive that there 
Was not a customer for his entire line of yards that would 
tise or lay a bunch of shingles with union labels on them 
if they were given them.” 

Under the circumstances we would rather not be asked to 
undertake the difficult task of exploiting these goods. 

Please note that no one connected directly or indirectly 
With this company has made any concessions whatever to 


the strikers. 
New Cedar Mills. 


A. F. McEwen, president of the Seattle Cedar Lum- 
ber Manufacturing Company, and W. H. McEwen, 
Secretary and treasurer of the same corporation, are 
extending their operations in British Columbia cedar. 
McEwen Bros. control the Sutton. Lumber & Trading 
Company, now constructing a large mill at Mosquito 
harbor, With J. G. Seott. of Vancouver, who has just 


bought the interests of the Pacific Coast Lumber Com- 
pany, they have taken up two sets of timber limits 
and the prospects are they will soon begin the erec- 
tion of another mill at Friendly Cove, with a capacity 
of 60,000 feet a day. The set of limits taken up by 
McEwen Bros. comprises 9,463 acres. Before taking 
the license the land was carefully cruised and is re- 
ported to contain the best cedar timber in the locality, 
which is averaging 40,000 feet to the acre. The Me- 
Ewen timber is in three separate bodies, each fronting 
on deep water. 

The Scott set of limits comprises 7,974 acres run- 
ning along the east fork of Gold river. It was 
formerly owned by the old Sayward Timber Company. 
The Pacific Coast Lumber Company proposes to erect 
a large saw mill on the west coast of Vancouver island, 
and the two plants will be the most complete in that 
section. The Mosquito harbor plant of the Sutton 
Lumber & Trading Company will be finished and cut- 
ting, it is expected, within a short “ime. 


Can Handle No More. 


The Southern Pacific Railway Company has issued 
an order to its traffic officials in Seattle to notify 
millmen that for a time it will be forced to refuse 
any more lumber shipments for San Francisco. The 
instructions state that at the present time the com- 
pany has more than 5,000 cars of lumber unloaded 
at Portland and San Francisco. Many thousand cars 
of other freight are congested and the result is that 
the Southern Pacific is in the midst of such a car 
shortage that it will take weeks to extricate itself 
from. - 

The heavy rail shipments from this territory to 
Frisco are due to the sailors’ strike, which has caused 
the withdiawal of 90 percent of the lumber schooners 
from the coastwise trade. As the Frisco demand is 
still as great as ever the situation is a serious one. 
Cut orders for the south will be held at the mills until 
some means of transportation can be devised. 


More Forest Fires. 


The last week has been a busy one with the state 
fire warden. The worst blaze of the season broke out 
Monday on the timbered eastern slope of the Cascade 
lange, near Entiat. Latest reports indicate that sev- 
eral hundred acres of valuable timber was destroyed. 
Twenty men were employed Monday and, under in- 
structions from the state warden, the deputy in charge 
increased his force to 100 men Wednesday morning. 
The flames are now under control. 

A fierce fire broke out Tuesday on logged-off land 
three miles above Maple Falls and spread to adjoin- 
ing timber. Efficient work stopped progress of the 
flames, 

A fire which had been smoldering along Green river 
for several days broke out afresh Wednesday and 
almost surrounded the town of Lester. Owing to the 
extreme dry weather the flames spread rapidly east- 
ward, at times covering the entire timbered slope of 
the mountain. Several hundred acres of timber was 
destroyed before the fire was checked. 

Near the town of Weston timber fires have spread 
over the entire township and are now heading for 
Stampede pass. Many acres of timber have been de- 
stroyed. There is fire in the whole of the Green river 
valley and it is breaking out periodically in many 
localities, 

Shippers’ Expense Claims. 


Lumber and shingle shippers are wondering what 
the conditions will be after August 1, when the rail- 
roads put the various car minimum weights into effect. 
At the present time there are but two minimums— 
the 30,000 and the 40,000 pound. At many of the 
stations agents are inexperienced and the result will 
ke expense bill errors in a large number. 

After August 1 there will be thirty of these mini- 
mums, affecting the various sized cars, and with a 
proportionate increase in expense bill trouble a bu- 
reau will be necessary to handle the claims. 


Minimums Are Settled. 

Never was more welcome news received on the coast 
by the lumber trade than the announcement last week 
that the fight against the introduction of the new 
minimum weight schedule had been won and all de- 
mands made by the manufacturers acceded to. Ali 
sides agree that the establishment of loading on a 
cubical capacity basis, under the revised plan of vis- 
ible capacity loading to take actual weight, will prove 
of benefit to both manufacturers and railroads. 

‘*They have given us all we asked and we appre- 
ciate it. We feel very kindly toward the railways,’’ 
is the statement of C. W. White, chairman of the 
committee. 

Twelve meetings were held with the railway officials 
and at each concessions were granted, against all of 
which the committee held out until their full demands 
were met. It is the greatest victory ever won by the 
manufacturers over the railways and all members of 
the committee are receiving unstinted praise for their 
work. 

Among the Lumbermen. 

Said a large lumber and shingle shipper today: 

It has just taken us forty days to get a car from Elma 
to Tacoma, a distance of seventy miles. I have just re- 
turned from Tacoma where I saw thirty-one Northern Pacific 
locomotives retired in the yard. Five hundred dollars each 
would repair them but the shopmen told me they could not 
get the appropriation. This is what is causing the car 
shortage on the coast. There are plenty of cars but no 
hauling equipment. It is not the fault ofthe traffic officials 
on the coast. It is due to the policy of the high officials 
in St. Paul and to them alone. 

The Redmond mill of the Jay S. Bennett Lumber 
Company started up Monday, having been closed sev- 


SF HEMLOCK. “@ii) 
- Hemlock ~ 


Complete assortment of 15,000,000 feet in Piece stuff, 
Boards, Shiplap, Flooring, Plank and Timbers all 
well manufactured and in just the condition you 








want it and we can make prompt delivery. In addi- 
tion to Hemlock we make a specialty of Common 
Birch worked to flooring, shiplap and drop siding; 
Basswood siding, ceiling and finish, hence can 


Ship Mixed Carload Orders. 


All we ask is a chance to figure. 


Mason-Donaldson Lbr. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS . Tio 
| = WHOLESALERS. Rhinelander, Wis. 

















HARDWOOD FLOORING. 


MAPLE and BIRCH. 


Thoroughly kiln dried, end matched, bored, 
hollow backed and bundled. Complete stock of 


HEMLOCK LUMBER and LATH. 
Foster- Latimer Lumber Co. 

















MELLEN, WIS. 


Hemlock, Hardwood, 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden. 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 
SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 
































Our Stock is well assorted and dry. 


BASSWOOD SPECIALTIES INCLUDING SIDING, 
CEILING, CASING AND BASE. 


JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO., 


STEVENS POINT, WIS. 








(if You Want Satisfaction | 


and prompt shipments, buy your 


“SHAKELESS” HEMLOCK, 


hardwoods, cedar posts, etc., of the 


| John R. Davis Lbr. Co. wis. 








An Interesting Proposition 


in the way of good service and attractive prices 
is awaiting you, for we can ship in addition to 


Hemlock - Mixed Cars 


of White Pine, Basswood and Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles. 


C. F. Stout Lumber Co., Westboro, Wis. 











WHITE PINE and HEMLOCK 


LUMBER IN MIXED CARS, also 
LATH, SHINGLES, POSTS. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company, 


\a MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. a 
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There Isn’t 
Any Doubt 


in our minds about our ability 
to serve you satisfactorily for 
almost anything in 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


We always carry a well manufactured stock of 
standard grade~as good as can be made—and 
one of our strong points is promptness. 








Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


WAUSAU, WIS. 


We use the Telecode. 











We Can Ship 
Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and operate 
our own mills, and by carrying well assorted stocks 
can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber— 

Red Cedar Bevel Siding, 
Dimension Shingles, Worked 
Mouldings, Maple Flooring 
and K. D. Frames. 


Prices on Request. 


E.B.Foss& Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


e li . 
reer a ee ll BAY CITY, MICH, 








White Cedar 
Posts and Poles / J nh 
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f 
are what we have to Z 
offer now. Before 
placing your orders, 
write us for prices. 
They are right. 





Our stocks are complete and 
we ship promptly. 


DULUTH LOG COMPANY, 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers, 
213-214 Palladio Building, DULUTH, MINN. 














SAMPLE PAGES of the Lumberman’s Actuary 


sent free upon request to any address 
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eral weeks by reason of the weavers’ strike. The 
Falls City mill of the same company started Tuesday. 
Both are running nonunion and working to full ea- 
pacity. 

E. F. Heiser, of the E. F. Heiser Lumber Company, 
will leave next week for a two weeks’ vacation to 
the eastern trade centers. Mr. Heiser says several of 
the company’s mills have had the union contract put 
up to them and it was refused. All are running open 
shop. 

The Montesano Shingle Company has made all 
of its employees stockholders and is running to its 
capacity. This move was contemplated for some time 
but was hurried owing to strike conditions. 

The Royal Loggers’ Association, recently organized 
with a membership among those following that branch 
of the lumber trade, has established a free employ- 
ment bureau at 211 First avenue. It is for the benefit 
of loggers who heretofore have been forced to pay a 
fee to get work through employment bureaus. 

William Cashon, a logger at Granite Falls, came to 
Seattle this week and was picked up on the street 
by the police in a demented condition. He had $1,700 
in cash on his person, all savings from his labor. 

Many complaints are being heard from Alaska be- 
cause lumber shipments cannot be secured. The sail- 
ors’ strike has robbed this trade of its carriers and, 
especially in Fairbanks, there is a great dearth of 
lumber. Local firms have many Alaskan orders which 
they cannot forward and there is no telling when 
they can. 

The bark Reaper, loading at the Port Ludlow mills 
of the Puget Sound Mill Company, caught fire Monday 
and was totally destroyed. 

J. B. Lambert, purchasing agent of the Fairbanks- 
Morse Manufacturing Company, at Beloit, Wis., is buy- 
ing stock in Seattle. 

©. G. Ament, freight and passenger agent of the 
Hocking Valley Railway Company, with headquarters 
at Lancaster, Ohio, is in Seattle looking after lumber 
shipments and other traffic for his road. 

Joe Parker, of the Parker-Bell Lumber Company, 
is on a vacation trip to Alaska. 

T. J. Buteher, of the United States Lumber Com- 
pany, reports the company’s Darrington mill running. 
Men are hard to get and it is almost impossible to 
keep the crew full. 

Col. Henry Stine, of Barnes & Mauk, reports most 
of their regular mills running open shop and stock 
moving to the trade as fast as it is eut. 

Lewis & Hughes report orders for lumber brisk but 
business is moving slowly east. It is reported that 
more than 5,000 loaded lumber cars are on the tracks 
in this state, Idaho and North Dakota. 

Bonds & Foster have just booked an order for 250,- 
000 feet of stringers to be shipped to St. Louis. This 
firm is well supplied with orders for all classes of 
lumber. 

The H. B. Waite Lumber Company reports orders 
plentiful and shipments fair. 

The C, H. Nichols Lumber Company reports a large 
increase in shingle orders this week. 

H. S. Gilkey, manager of the Everett branch of 
Pendleton & Gilkey, of Minneapolis, spent several 
days in Seattle this week on matters of trade interest. 

Robert 8S. Wilson, speaking of the shingle situation, 
says: 

We hope the strike will soon be settled but at the present 
time there is nothing on which to base any calculations. 
The market is strong and all stocks have been cleaned up. 
It is my opinion that between 50 and 75 percent of the 
shingle mills of the state are closed and that the output 
at present is about 50 percent of normal. It looks as though 
the strike would be long drawn out. There is no apprehen- 
sion as to the ultimate outcome; the manufacturers will 
win. 

William M. Boicom, of the H. C. 
Company, Says: 

There is practically no change in the shingle situation. 
The demand is beyond the supply. The market will be 
maintained al! fall. Present prices will hold for the balance 
of the year. There will be no further advance and neither 
will there be any decline. 

W. H. Bundy, a prominent lumberman of Rice Lake, 
Wis., is visiting in Seattle, combining business with 
pleasure. 

Fred Parks, manager of the purchasing department 
of the Rogers Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, is in 
Seattle on business. 

W. A. Howe, manager of the Carlton Lumber Com- 
pany, Carlton, Ore., where he is erecting a large mill, 
is in Seattle on a business trip. 

George A. Youle, local manager for the S. A. Woods 
Machine Company, Boston, Mass., has just returned 
from a business trip through California and Oregon. 

John Lind, former governor of Minnesota, who has 
been visiting his son Norman, a prominent lumber- 
man of Everett, has returned home. 

P. B. Nettleton, of Brainard, Minn., father of Wal- 
ter B. Nettleton, of the well known Seattle lumber 
firm of Sehwager & Nettleton, is in the city visiting 
his son. Mr. Nettleton, sr., has caught on to the 
Seattle spirit and is thinking seriously of making 
this city his permanent home. 


Boleom Lumber 





OFFICERS OF THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

SEATTLE, WaSH., July 28.—The regular semiannual 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club was held in the 
elub rooms last night and resulted in the election of 
the following officers to serve for the coming term: 

President—C. F. White. 

First vice president—Thomas Bordeaux. 

Second vice president—Everett G. Griggs. 

Secretary—F. M. Duggan. 

Treasurer—R. A. Stuart. 

Board of trustees—G. W. Stetson, C. (. Bronson, George 
W. Loggie, F. K. Baker, Victor H. Beckman, E. G. Ames, 
G. G. Startup, W. M. Bolcom, D. W. Bass, N. W. 
Hamilton. 





















































At the conclusion of the election a vote of thanks 
was extended to the retiring president, G. W. Stetson, 
who is the father of the club. Some time ago Mr. 
Stetson conceived the idea of organizing a club with 
a membership exclusively lumbermen. To his efforts 
the existence of the present organization is due ani 
it was therefore fitting that he be its first executive 
officer. Sinee the establishment of the elub it hos 
been incorporated and Mr. Stetson has labored wit 
out stint to bring it to its present efficiency. 

The home of the organization is one of the han 
somest to be found in the west. It is located on the 
third floor of the Olympus building and is maintained 
in first-class club style. Since it opened its quarters 
the club rooms have been the meeting place of all the 
various lumber trade associations. 

The reports of the retiring officers showed the elit 
to be in first-class physical and financial condition. 





NEW WASHINGTON INCORPORATIONS. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 30.—During the last week tie 
following new lumber and timber corporations ha 
been filed in this state: 


Tolt Mill Company, Seattle: capital, $25,000; incorpo 
rators, (. P. Simmons and A. P. Henderson. 

The Raze Lumber Company, of California, has filed the 
appointment of M. E. Hill, of Tacoma, as its attorney and 
agent in this state. 

Little Rock Lumber Company: capital, $5,000: incorpo 
— C. E. Maynard, N. Y. Redpath and Mrs. Lucy Red 
path. 

Iola Mill Company, Limited, Spokane: incorporators, W. 
H. Gerhart. A. V. Bradrick and W. H. Jones. 

West Side Lumber Company, Roy: capital, $4.500; incor 
porators, Ben Weinmann, Charles Scheller and Henry Li 
man. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


TACOMA, WASH., July 27.—A great deal of satisfa 
tion is being expressed by the lumber and _ shingle 
manufacturers over the final settlement of the mini- 
mum weight controversy which has been on since May, 
and which has been the subject of several conferences. 
Said Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company: 


I think that this final stand of the railways treats 
both sides fair. The railways have granted what the 
committee has all along been contending for. The new 
minimum weights published to be effective August 1 will 
he effective except where the car shall be loaded to its 
full visible. physical capacity in which case the actu:l 
weight will govern. In cases it may be that the lumbe: 
men will have to furnish invoices on cars. The con 
mittee has been getting after the mills through the regu- 
lar association channels for some time urging uvon them 
to use the utmost care in loading cars. for it has recog 
nized the right of the railways to ask that cars shail 
be loaded to their full visible capacity. The committe: 
ooinion was that it means improvement in the car situ 
tion and is only fair to the railways. I think it will 
found to work out all right. 

Cars are still very short. The fact of the matter 
that the railways have not enough equinment to move 
all the stuff that is offered. The car situation is bad 
A good indication of it can be had by looking on thi 
tideflats in Tacoma and seeing all the freight cars thit 
are stuck up, waiting to be moved. 


The Pacific Shingle Company, whose mill was shut 
down some time ago as a result of the strike at Bal- 
lard, now has its mill running in good shape. 

There are twenty saw mills along the line of the 
Tacoma Eastern railroad, which runs from Tacoma to 
Mineral lake, either completed and running or being 
built. There also are several shingle mills. Of thes: 
saw mills several have been built this year or recently 
begun and are now being hurried to completion. 

Former United States Senator A. G. Foster, first 
vice president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co 
pany, has returned from Los Angeles, Cal., where hy 
had been looking after the company’s extensive it 
terests in that locality. 

T. E. Rivley, vice president of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Company, has returned from a trip to Alaska. In Mr. 
Rivley’s party were Mrs. Ripley and Miss Hall an‘ 
Miss Cooledge, of Boston. At Skaoway, on their way 
home, thev met Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Law, of Tacom 
who joined the party. The trip was a delightful one. 
with the exception of a two days’ storm on the return 
voyage. Concerning Alaska Mr. Ripley said yeste 
day: 


Alaska is . wonderful countrv. T do not know that 
have ever visited a countrv which gets into the blo 
as does Alaska. I hated to turn mv hack on it ai 
come home. We went to Skagwav and from there ov 
the White pass to Whitehorse and thence down to Dav 
son. The trip down the Yukon river T enioyed mo 
than anv part of my journev. Yukon with its memori 
of the big gold rush is one of the most interesting cou! 
tries imaginable. While the scenery along the Yuk: 
is not as magnificent as in some other localities 
Alaska, to me it was the most fascinating point \v 
visited. 

The o'd miners’ claims have all been bought up ! 
the Guegenheimers. of New York. These claims «a! 
excellent for dredging. but the property is not. ric 
enough for the individual miner with his sluice box 
am told that there will nvrobably be a great rush into 
the Pelly river ecountrv next vear. The Pelly is navigabl: 
for 400 miles. beyond which point there are falls an‘ 
2 eanvon and a ovractically unexplored country whi 
is thoveht to be rich in gold. The mother lode of th 
gold which has been washed down from some point ar 
eaused the excitement of ’98 is vet to be found and ma 
be awaiting the prospector in some of these unexovloré 
regions. There will vet be finds in Alaska which wi 
throw the rush of 1898 far into the shade. 

The railroad which is being built from Valdez up thé 
Corner river. which will reach into the Tanana countr 
to Fairbanks. is going to do great things for that coun- 
try. At present the White Pass & Yukon route has 4 
great monopolv and charges enormous rates. As T recol- 
lect it. the rates are many times as large as the rates 
from Tacoma to Atlantie coast points. 


Frank D. Pinkham, eashier of the Tacoma Mill Com 
pany, is away on his vacation this week. 

L. L. Doud, of the Doud Bros. Lumber Company 
and the Defiance Lumber Company, who is in the east 
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an extended business trip, is not expected to re- 
turn to Tacoma until about August 20. 

Paul E. Page, of the Page Lumber Company, of 
Buckley, was in Tacoma today attending the recep- 
tin and banquet tendered by Tacoma republicans to 
(oogressman IF. W. Cushman on his return home. R. 
|. MeCormick, seeretary of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
(mpany; George 8. Long, resident agent of the com- 
pouy, and Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Ta- 

«a Lumber Company, were among other lumbermen 

ittendanee. Mr. MeCormick responded to the toast 

he President.’’ Ralph Metealf, of the Metealf 
Single Company, presided as toastmaster. 

rank L. Hale, of the H. McCormick Lumber Com- 
puny, of MeCormick, Wash., apparently is to take up 
lis residence permanently in this city. Architects have 
completed plans for a $12,000 residence to be built 
for Mr. Hale at North Ninth and I streets, one of the 
finest residence sections of Tacoma. G. L. Frear has 
the contract for the house, which is to be Spanish 
st of architecture and to contain ten rooms. It 

be completed late in the year. 
J. MeNeeley, of E. J. McNeeley & Co., lumber 
shingle manufacturers, has work well along on 
lis Handsome new residence at North Third street and 
Yakima avenue, which is to cost $10,000. This house also 
wi! be somewhat on the Spanish style of architecture 
already is far enough along to indicate that it is 
» a handsome home. 
A. Whitman, of the Tacoma Mill Company, is 
ding a handsome residence in the North End. 

ie Raze Lumber Company, of California, has ap- 
poiuted M. E, Hili, of Tacoma, as agent and attorney 
for the state of Washington. 

he steam schooner Yosemite arrived today at the 
pliant of the Reliance Lumber Company. The craft 
comes from Redondo and will load 600,000 feet of rail- 
roid ties which the Reliance company will ship to 
California. From here the Yosemite will go to Eagle 
harhor to take on 300,000 feet of lumber. 

\. (. Young, of the A. C. Young Lumber Company, 
which is part owner of the Young & Johnson Lumber 
Company, was so well pleased a week ago last Thurs- 
day when the company’s new saw mill at Kapowsin 


sawed its first log that he presented Andrew Johnson 
with a cheek for $75, the superintendent with a check 
for $25 and the mill foreman with $10. Both the 
shingle mill and the new saw mill are now running 
regidarly, but the company may have to shut down 
its shingle mill Saturday night, owing to the car and 


the strike conditions. 
Gcorge S. Long, resident agent of the Weyerhaeuser 


Timber Company, says that there has as yet been no 
particular damage to timber by forest fires in this 
locality. There are, however, several bad fires along 
the Tacoma Eastern, resulting from burning slash- 
ings, and the Weyerhauser company has six men in 
that locality ready for any emergency. In several sec- 
tions of the state fires have been more severe. Rain 
at is time would be weleomed both by the timber 


ov rs and everybody else. 





MANY NEW ENTERPRISES. 
coma, Wasu., July 30.—An idea of the rapidity 


wit! which the lumber manufacturing industry has been 
growing lately may be gleaned from the fact that seven- 
te lumber and twelve logging companies have filed 
articles of incorporation with the state auditor this 
month and that no records have been broken either. A 
larce number of new companies have been incorporated 
during the last few months and many of them are 
building saw mills or shingle mills, or both. This means 


a very great increase in the lumber output of next year 

ani may have a material effect on the market. The 

ut of the mills already in business is beyond the 

ity of the railroads to handle. Other transconti- 

il jines coming to western Washington as fast as 

can build will not get here in from one to three 

‘vs and long established millmen, familiar with coast 

litions through years of experience in the business, 
wondering what the finsh is going to be. 





AT THE HEAD OF GRAYS HARBOR. 
\BERDEEN, WASH., July 27.—Judge Mason Irwin, of 
superior court, clearly laid down the law in his de- 
ion making permanent the temporary injunctional 
ler restraining striking sailors and longshoremen at 

s port from interfering with other men who wish to 

rk. The order enjoins the unions and their members 
udividually and collectively and is regarded as an im- 

rtant victory in the strike situation. The suit was 

ought by the Grays Harbor Stevedoring Company, 

iming C. F. Drake and H. Van Tassel as plaintiffs. 
‘le company had contracted to load vessels after the pre- 
ipitation of the strike and after its men had been con- 
‘inually molested applied for an injunction. In making 
‘the order permanent Judge Irwin took occasion to score 
William Gohl, agent of the sailors’ union, who had given 
his men good advice at meetings but elsewhere had in- 
cited them to deeds of conflict. 

The Chehalis County Logging & Timber Company was 
made defendant in an injunctional suit instituted this 
week by the Montesano Light & Water Company, which 
has since been settled. The latter sought to restrain the 
tormer from hauling logs in an unnamed stream on plain- 
tiff’s property from which Montesano’s water supply 
is derived. A temporary injunction was granted but a 
settlement was made out of court, the defendant com- 
pany agreeing to bridge the stream for hauling logs. 

Lumbering operations on the harbor are beginning to 
resume normal conditions and the cargo shipping prob- 
lem is considerably brighter. Twenty sailing vessels are 
loading, besides the steam schooners. 


ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 27.—The cargo lumber 
mills of this city are experiencing great difficulty in 
securing vessels to carry lumber and as a result there 
is great congestion of lumber on the docks on the water- 
front. It is estimated that about 20,000,000 feet of 
lumber is piled on the docks awaiting the arrival of ves- 
sels to carry it to the markets of Europe, Africa and 
South America. Congestion of lumber is reported at 
mills of the Bellingham Bay Lumber Company, the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Company and the Puget Sound Mill & 
Timber Company. Several vessels are receiving cargoes 
for various markets, but the small fleet is insufficient to 
make a large hole in the big stacks of fir lumber. 

Peru is making heavy demands on the Bellingham Bay 
Lumber Company for lumber. The ship Carnarvon Bay 
is receiving a cargo of lumber for delivery to that South 
American country, and the steamer Setos, one of the big 
Kosmos liners, is due to receive a cargo of 1,500,000 
feet for delivery at Callao. A telegram received at the 
office of the Bellingham Bay Lumber Company says that 
the steamer Melville Dollar is due to arrive at that mill 
for a cargo of lumber for delivery at San Francisco. 

The Morrison Mill Company is installing an automatic 
sprinkler in its mill yard on the Bellingham bay water- 
front at a cost of about $7,000. The sprinkler system 
will be used for fire protection. 

The ship Great Admirable completed loading a cargo 
of 1,300,000 feet of lumber for delivery at Nome, sailing 
this week. 

The shingle mill departments of several milling plants 
are closed on account of the shingle weavers’ strike. A 
majority of the shingle mills of the county also are 
closed for the same reason. 

The Whatcom Falls Mill Company is adjusting its ma- 
chinery for the purpose of cutting fir lumber. Hereto- 
fore this mill cut cedar lumber extensively, but the 
management announces that it will cut heavily of fir. A 
large boom of fir logs has just been towed from the log- 
ging camps in British Columbia and are stored in the 
big log pond near the mill. 

Archie B. Martin, secretary of the Puget Sound Mills 
& Timber Company, has returned from an extended trip 
to Honolulu and other points on the Sandwich islands. 
His health is greatly improved. 

Senator John Earles, superintendent and manager of 
the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company, recently re- 
turned from a three months’ visit to the British isles 
and other countries of Europe. 

The Rodgers Lumber Company, of Anacortes, is con- 
structing three dry kilns, each 20x126 feet in size. This 
plant is one of the best in the northwest. 

J. Miller’s dry kilns at Clearbrook, containing 1,000,- 
000 shingles, was destroyed by fire July 27. The mill 
plant was saved. 

The demand for fir logs is heavy, due to the unpre- 
cedented call for lumber. All the saw mills in the 
county are crowded with orders. The logging camps of 
this county are rushing logs to the city as fast as pos- 
sible. A number of camps in British Columbia are ship 
ping logs here, 





FROM THE CANADIAN SOUTHWEST. 

Vancouver, B. C., July 28.—Timber areas of large 
extent on the shores of Nootka sound, west coast of 
Vancouver island, have been taken up under license and 
purchase and at least two large shingle mills are to be 
erected. J. G. Scott, of Vancouver, formerly manager 
of the Pacific Coast Lumber Company, Limited, has 
bought one group of claims, comprising 7,974 acres of 
choice cedar, on the east fork of the Gold river, flowing 
into Guaquena arm. These were formerly held by the 
old Sayward Timber Company and are valuable. The 
location of the proposed mill will likely be on Guaquena 
arm, though a site may be selected on Bligh island. Tim- 
ber said to average 40,000 feet to the acre covers most 
of the berths. The Sutton Lumber & Trading Company, 
whose mill at Mosquito harbor, Clayoquot, west coast, is 
nearing completion, is the holder of the other group of 
reserves, comprising nearly 10,000 acres. All the claims 
in this group front on deep water and the location is 
perfect for foreign ocean shipment. The McEwen Bros., 
of Seattle, who control the Sutton Lumber & Trading 
Company, are likely to build a mill at Friendly cove 
to eut the timber from the newly secured areas. 

The Canadian-American Lumber Company, recently 
organized, is looking for an opening in the timber trade 
of the Pacific coast and if the timber limits being ne- 
gotiated for shall be secured another large saw mill is 
assured for this province. That is the statement of Jo- 
seph LaBlanche, president of the new concern, who is 
here to look into the situation. He says that his com- 
pany has bought mills at Ottawa and North Bay, Ont., 
and is negotiating for others at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.. 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. While not willing to make 
any definite statements as to plans, until after he secures 
sufficient timber supplies, Mr. LaBlanche said that he 
considered anywhere on Burrard inlet (Vancouver’s 
harbor) an ideal site for a saw mill. He has the idea that 
a great deal of the refuse now being burned at the saw 
mills should be utilized in generating power and sup- 
plying raw material for making indurated fiberware 
from woodpulp, such as that manufactured by the E. B. 
Eddy Company, at Hull. 

Lester W. David, the energetic president of the Fraser 
River Saw Mills Company, New Westminster, expressed 
the opinion that lumber prices have gone to the top limit 
for this season. He sees no reason for another rise at 
the present time, although orders are still weeks an’ 
even months ahead of most of the mills. The big mil’ 
at Millside, operated by Mr. David’s company, is’ not 
vet equipped with the full plant it can accommodate. 
Only one side is running, though another band and a 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


Lath to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 








We use the Telecode. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE, MILL AND YARD, 
44th Avenue 


. . ‘ 
North and Lyndale, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Office, PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mgr. 
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_IF IT’S PINE 
you want— Try our famous | 
| PINE from the Leach Lake 


| Reservation. 


ASK US ABOUT IT. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 


| 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 
1} 
RK. D. Musser, Treas. 
K. Hi. Chute, Gen. Mgr 
C. A. Barton, Ass’t Mgr 


F. Weyerhaeuser. Pres 
W. H. Laird, Vice-Pres 
F. 8. Bell, Secy. 
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WHITE PINE 


4” No. 2 and 3 Fencing. 
6" No1,2&3 “ 
8" C. Select. 

Cand B 


S| DI N and Better. 
Bovey-De Laittre Lumber Co. 


y MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. - 





12” D. Select 
No. 1 Laih(largely White Pine) 
Grain Door Boards. 








A Few Surplus Items 


144 and 2 inch C Select. 

6 inch D Siding. 

8 inch No. | Boards 16’ White Pine. 
4 inch No. 2 and No. 3 Fencing. 
2x12—16’ Norway or White Pine. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


CARPENTER-LAMB CO. 


No. 626 Security Bank Bldg.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








WINONA LUMBER Co. 


WHITE PINE PRODUCTS 


WINONA * 
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If it happened this week you will find it in the 
American Lumberman; but if it has become histori- 
cal you will find it in the “History of the Lumber 
Industry of America.’’ First volume being delivered, 


Send for prospectus and sample pages. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Til. 
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For Prompt Shipment 


MIXED CARS 
WHITE PINE 


Oo orcetenmcsenms OS) sa 


HEMLOCK 


Boards, Strips, and Dimension. 
Especially Beveled Siding—All 
grades. White Pine Shingles, 
bright and dry, kept under cover, 


PLACE YOUR ORDERS WITH 


Rice Lake Lumber Co. 


RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. 




















OUR SPECIALTY 


White Pine 


SHOP AND BETTER 
FACTORY STOCK 


AND THICK PATTERN LUMBER 





Telecode Used 


Johnson Lumber Co. 
Office, Room 18 Loan & Trust Bldg. 


Long Distance 
*Phone, Main 355. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















Don’t Take 
Our Word For It— 


Convince yourself that our pro- 
ducts are what you want. We 
own and operate our own mills 
and usually have a well assorted 
stock on hand, hence can give you superior service in 


NORWAY PINE 
WHITE PINE and 


HEMLOCK LUMBER 
SHINGLES and LATH 


A line from you will bring our prices—or tell us your wants 
and trust to us to make the price right. 





Merrill Lumber Co. 


MERRILL, WIS, 














band resaw can be put in. The power can be generated 
with the present installation of steam plant. 

The British ship Cleomene, under charter to load lum- 
ber at Hastings mill for Iquique, Peru, reached port 
Friday from Callao. The British bark Jnverneill, also 
chartered to load at Hastings mill for the United King- 
dom, is due to arrive. The IJverneill is coming up the 
coast from Guyamas, Mexico. 

The steamer Pondo, of the new Canada-New Zealand 
service of R. A. Alley & Co., will be in port next month 
and will take out 1,500,000 feet of lumber, as well as a 
large consignment of Canadian exhibits, for the New 
Zealand exhibition at Christchurch. 

The German bark Steinbek, which loaded lumber at 
Hastings mill, reached her destination, Antofagasta, 
June 9. 

The Norwegian steamer Thyra, which brought a cargo 
of raw sugar to Vancouver from Fiji, has gone to Port- 
land to load lumber for Australia. 

Three sailing ships cleared port from Vancouver this 
week, all having loaded lumber cargoes at Hastings mill. 
They were the German ship Seafahrer, for Antofagasta, 
towed out Tuesday by the Lorne; the British bark Inver- 
clyde and the British ship Duchalburn, towed out by the 
tugs Tyee and Wanderer. The bark Pass of Leny, which 
was towed out to Royal roads several weeks ago, think- 
ing to get a crew together there quicker, is still short 
of men and has been held up for that reason. 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., July 27.—The shingle weavers’ 
strike continues to hold the center of the stage. The 
deadlock of last week has not been broken and neither 
side has gained any appreciable vantage. A majority 
of the straight shingle mills are idle and so far as 
indications go present conditions will last an indefinite 
period. Several mills are operating with union 
crews, but the rest are closed and will not open until 
they can do so as open shop establishments and no 
lakel on shingles manufactured. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company ‘this week 
started its big plant, operating both sides. The mill 
will not run to full capacity until the crew becomes 
accustomed to the greatly increased cutting facilities 
which have been added during the last few weeks at 
an estimated cost of $35,000. Not one day since 
Manager EK. M. Warren started improvements has the 
plant been closed. A new head saw rig has been in- 
stalled. A large band saw just placed has only one 
or two rivals in size on Puget sound. The new 72-inch 
carriage is another splendid piece of machinery and 
operates on four 100-pound steel rails. Other machin- 
ery installed are a 10x72-inch edger, a log deck and a 
Simonson log turner. Fifty feet was added to the 
saw mill building to accommodate the extra machin- 
ery. The new equipment increases the cutting 
capacity of the mill to a wonderful extent. The 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company now stands as one 
of the foremost saw mills in the northwest. Manager 
Warren says that the company will resume its cargo 
business, which has not been continued during the 
work of improving the plant. He reports orders plen- 
tiful, even to a point where it is frequently necessary 
to turn down business. 

The Crites-‘Smith Lumber Company, of Granite 
Falls, has been incorporated by A. 8S. Crites and 
Charles T. Smith, with a capital stock of $3,000. 

KE. A. Poyneer, of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Com- 
pany, was in Tacoma two days this week on business. 

A. A. Smith, president of the Big Three Shingle 
Company, of Hartford, who was in Everett this week 
on business, stated that his mill and all the shingle 
plants in his vicinity were operating with nonunion 
crews. 

“ 
IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., July 28.—The ear situation is 
growing slowly worse and doubtless will not improve 
until the wheat shipments have been handled. The 
harvest will ke a heavy one and the capacity of the 
railroads will be taxed to the utmost to handle their 
regular trade and this additional business for the next 
three months. Mills are doing all in their power to 
keep orders filled and mills running. The shingle out- 
look remains akout the same, with a little larger sup- 
ply than for the last few weeks. The sailors’ strike 
has caused an advance in the freight rate for water 
shipping. 

The work of clearing the Chehalis river of obstrue- 
tions to navigation has begun and will be earried on 
as rapidly as possible. The stream is now being used 
as a channel for deep water vessels engaged in the 
lumber trade, and also is extensivély used as a means 
of getting logs to the large mill towns on Grays Har- 
bor. 

The deputy fire wardens are actively engaged in 
looking out for fires and any causes that will lead to 
timber destruction by fire. The law concerning the use 
of spark arreste:s is being rigidly enforced, and 
rangers are constantly patroling dangerous sections. 

An effort is being made by several of the millmen 
in South Bend to seeure the services of a mail carrier 
to facilitate the handling of their business through 
the postoftice. 





PPB OOOO 


Arthur Gregertsen, of Streator, Ill., northern Illi- 
nois representative of the Cypress Selling Company, 
Limited, of New Orleans, La., was in Chicago late 
last week on a visit to the local trade. Mr. Gregert- 
sen is thoroughly posted on crop and trade conditions 
in northern Illinois and reports a most satisfactory 
state of affairs in both respects. He says that the 
prospects for trade in his territory this fall are un- 
excelled and that cypress is rapidly making its way 





into retail markets. 


CALIFORNIA. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., July 30.—A number of leading 
lumber dealers have expressed the opinion that San 
Francisco never again will have a supply of cheap lum- 
ber. They also are agreed that the present high prices 
are not due primarily to any local cause, congestion in 
delivery, unprecedented demand, scheming of a ‘‘lum- 
ber trust,’’ or anything of that sort. 

They assign as permanent causes for the advance thie 
searcity of logs on Puget sound, the growing shipments 
to New York by way of the Horn and the withholding 
from the market of enormous tracts of timber by eastern 
lumbermen who purchased them for fifty years to core. 
While the above reasons may not fully explain why 
some of the wholesale dealers are making greater 
profits than before the fire, they maintain that real evo- 
nomic causes, aside from any ‘‘trust’’ manipulations in 
restraint of trade, have been bringing about a steady rise 
in prices for more than a year and that these causes will 
continue. 

A representative of the Loop Lumber Company sai: 





The logging man and not the lumberman is the really 
independent tellow. Cull logs were selling last year at the 
milis in Washington as low as $5 a thousand feet and in 
a few cases for $4.50. Clear logs brought from $6 to $7 
last year. ‘This year the millmen have to take the loggers’ 
figures for the number of feet and pay $9 to $9.50 for 
ordinary logs and as high as $12 for first class timber. 

The big eastern consumers of lumber, car manufacturers, 
bridge buiiders and other firms have from one to five men 
in the Washington and Vortland markets ready to grab 
everything that comes along in the shape of first class 
lumber. Labor at the mills is high and scarce and shipping 
rates tco have gone up. 

An Authority on Lumber. 

R. Kendrick, president of the Pine Manufacturers’ 
Associaticn, whose opinions have great weight, said: 

There is plenty of lumber on the wharves up north, and 
it is being brought to San Francisco as fast as the Pacitic 
coast shippers can carry it. April 18 there was in this city 
about 125,000,000 feet of lumber. After the fire I went 
through the different yards and I calculated that between 
50,000,000 and 55,000,000 feet of it had been burned. Not 
more than 20,000,000 feet were lost to San Francisco by the 
tie-up of the strike, which makes a hole in our normal sup- 
ply of about 75,000,000 feet. This in ordinary times is 
equal to about two months’ shipments. 

San Francisco always has been a cheap lumber market 
We would take grades of lumber which would not do for 
export, and this was about the only available place for it. 
Now, lumber which formerly was shipped to us at a loss 
can be carried around the Horn ad sold in the east at a 
profit. The first Washington lumber was shipped there 
less than a year ago, and we can now ship the larger sizes, 
t2x12 and 14x14 and the greater lengths—ship timbers 
bridge timbers and the like—and lay them down in New 
York cheaper than can the eastern lumbermen and still 
make a larger profit than if the material was brought to 
this market. 

The rise in lumber prices during the last year is a world 
wide matter and the fire here has really had little to do 
with the increase on the coast. Three-fourths of all the 
lumber brougit into San Francisco is from the Puget sound 
country and from Portland. Of the lumber shipped from 
Washington last year 1,500,000,000 feet went east, about 
300,000,000 feet came here and about the same amount 
went to San Pedro. I estimate that 400,000,000 feet will 
come here this year. 

In past years San Francisco received a great deal of 
lumber at prices below the cost of manufacture. About 
twelve years ago a single firm, the Pacific Pine Lumber 
Company, kad 60,000,000 feet on hand, and there was at 
least as much here then as last April. San Francisco for 
years was the dumping ground for the refuse lumber of the 
northern mills and for grades which were not then in de 
mand for export. ‘The mills figured their profits from their 
superior output and were satisfied to get rid cf what was 
left without loss. 


Piles From the Columbia River. 


Another big raft of piles from the Columbia river has 
been towed to San Francisco for the Hammond Lumber 
Company by the steamer Francis H. Leggett. The raft 
contained about 9,000,000 feet of material, board meas- 
urement. The preceding raft, which got about half way 
down the coast several months ago, went adrift on «ac- 
count of the tow lines breaking and was a total loss. 
Fortunately no vessels collided with the derelict. Bunciies 
of floating logs, however, caused ship masters much 
anxiety for several weeks. 


Notes of the Trade. 


The E. K. Wood Lumber Company’s new stem 
schooner Tanalpais has had a successful trial trip on the 
bay. The vessel is equipped with machinery made \y 
the Risdon Iron Works. 

F. M. Clough, general manager ot the Diamond Maich 
Company, with headquarters at Chico, has been in fie 
city for several days on business. 

The little steam schooner Chico was recently wrecked 
by going ashore near Shelter cove. The officers and men 
escaped. 

The latest lumber charters announced include: 

The bark Freda Mahn, from Puget sound to Callao, +''s 


6d. 

Ship Cleomemene, from Hastings Mills, B. C., to Iquiqne, 
prior to arrival. 

Ship 4A. /. Fuller, from Puget sound to Valparaiso, 4+; 
prior to arrival. 

Schooner Falcon, from Grays harbor to Valparaiso, prot 
to arrival. 

Steamer Fulham, from. Portland to China, engaged by J 
J. Moore & Co. for October loading. 


— 

LATE ADVICES FROM THE STRICKEN CITY. 

(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

Oakland, Cal., Aug. 1.—The announcement has been 
made by the Southern Pacific Railroad Company that 
it will receive no freight of any kind from Paeiic 
points for San Francisco until further notice. This 
action has been taken in the hope that it will relieve 
the congestion which has resulted from the great num 
her of carloads of lumber which have been rushed i" 
around San Francisco bay. During July receipts by 
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rail reached a total of 15,000,000 feet and during the 
ame period nearly 70,000,000 feet came'in by water. 
United States District Attorney Robert E. Devlin 
s begun an investigation of the alleged unlawful 
mmbination of lumber dealers before the United 
states grand jury. The data and evidence which have 
en collected during the previous preliminary in- 
stigation will be made a part of the present pro- 
dings. 
The fight between the shippers and the Sailors’ 
nion has led Pope & Talbot to convert three old 
ps into barges which will be towed up and down 
e eoast loaded with lumber. The Union Lumber 
mipany has adopted the same tactics. The report 
urrent that Pope & Talbot have cut the San Fran- 
co retail price of fir $1 below the association list. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 
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Los ANGELES, CAL., July 27.—The trustees of San 
dro have at last been made to understand that their 
erests are with the business men of the towh. They 
e discharged their peace officer and have appointed 
other who will protect nonunion men in unloading 
sels and it is now understood that a fleet of steam 
ioners will come down next week and take their 
nees in unloading. 

Lumber has gone up an additional $1 over the rail at 

San Pedro. That makes common short fir $21 and com- 

short redwood at least $2 more. This has caused a 
irked rise in wholesale prices, and the same stocks 
#25 out of the wholesale yards for ordinary common 
short pine and $27 for common short redwood. 
lourteen cargoes were at the docks yesterday, all but 
' of which were sailing craft, and thirteen laden with 
ber. Eight barkentines and schooners are reported 
lue. 
uilding is brisk for midsummer and orders for lum- 
are in excess of ability to supply. Several heavy re- 

t dealers have reported that they are hardly able to 

fill bills, even with a good many substitutes. 

'p to July 21 the number of building permits issued 
for July was 531, of a value of $1,179,662. 
Building is rivaling Los Angeles in the inside towns. 


Pasadena already has run its building list up to over 
$200,000 for the month and reports from other nearby 
towns are almost as good. The seashore towns are not 


doing as well. There seems to be an oversupply of 
ses or a lack of seashore visitors. 
Certain dealers are using every possible endeavor to 
maintain their trade in Arizona, New Mexico and old 
xico. In order to do that they have been obliged to 
slight their local trade. 

rhe $20,000,000 dumped into southern California from 


the late orange crop has put a grin on every ranch- 
man’s face, and they are spending money’ freely for 
improvements. The fruit for next year’s crop has been 
set and so abundantly and in such fine shape generally 
that another good crop is expected. The deciduous 
fruit crop is turning out well. 


n excellent crop of grapes is promised, but whether 
it will go to wine or raisins is a question. A large 
quantity of both was destroyed in the San Francisco fire 
and but little was left for the summer trade. Should 
the wineries bid high, with a good price on wine, they 
will get the grapes, otherwise they will go to raisins. In 
one case the cooperage shops will benefit and in the other 
the boxmakers’ combine. There will be prosperity for 
somebody in one of these Sines. 

e business in beehives and fixtures is flourishing 
now, as it is the best season of the year for flowers 
for the honeymakers. 


THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 

OKANE, WASH., July 27.—The last few days have 
hrought evidence of increased activity in lumber cir- 
el The nature of inquiries received indicates an 
anxiety for stock that to some extent was lacking 
during a large portion of Jnly. Reports from various 

‘s of the district are to the effect that besides the 

ase in the volume and nature of inquiries made 
rs are being booked more freely and the outlook 

considered as being exceptionally favorable for a 
mg fall trade. 

P. Reardon, sales manager for the MeGoldrick 
mber Company, Spokane, Wash., has returned from 
ineapolis, 
(ius Luellwitz, of the Day-Luellwitz Lumber Com- 
iy, who owns several mills in the district, among 

hich is the Newman lake mill that recently suffered 

loss of considerable stock by fire, reports that 

‘loss of stock will have little effect upon the com- 
piny’s ability to furnish the trade, as the portion 
rned was only a small part of the lumber on hand 
| in shipping condition. 

G. Martin, who has charge of the cut of the Helph- 

Bros.’ mill at Curlew, Wash., visited Spokane dur- 
ing the week and says that Otto Miller has begun the 
erection of a 50,000 daily capacity mill near Curlew. 

\. Bouless, manager of the Danville Lumber Com- 
pany, was in Spokane July 25 and bought a boiler and 

other equipment for the Danville mill. 

William Musser, of Iowa City, Iowa, president of 
the William Musser Lumber Company, spent Thurs- 
(ay with Manager Crego at their plant in Spokane, 
Wash. 

Reports from Loff bay, on Lake Coeur d’Alene, say 
that the forest fires that have been raging in that 
vicinity for some time continue unabated and are doing 
more or less damage to standing timber. The fire 
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wardens in the district are concentrating their efforts 
to put out the flames. 

Reports from Colburn, Wash., say that the most 
destructive fire that ever visited the valley is raging 
between Colburn and Pack river. Several sections of 
timber owned by the Humbird Lumber Company, the 
Colburn Mercantile Company, Henry Hoffman, E. 
Thompson, C. B. Foote and others on Pack river have 
been burned over. It is feared that the entire Pack 
river valley will be swept by the flames. 

The fires burning in the vicinity of Milan destroyed 
a portion of the logs on a quarter section that had 
been skidded by the Spokane Lumber Company. 

Reports from Palouse, Wash., July 26 say that a 
fire had broken out in Camp No. 3 of the Potlatch 
Lumber Company, on Maple gulch. The works at Pot- 
latch will be closed down and all the men will be taken 
to the fire line in an effort to put out the flames. 

There seems to be considerable activity in the buy- 
ing of timber in the vicinity of Ahsahka, Ida. It is 
said that the Weyerhaeuser people and the Shevlin- 
Clarke Timber Company are the principal factors in 
the scramble for timber lands in that district. 

The agents of Swift & Co., Armour & Co., the Ham- 
mond Packing Company and Morris & Co. have been 
looking over Spokane in an effort to secure suitable 
sites for box factories. 

The Hoo-Hoo Lumber Company, at Rose Lake, Ida., 
has found it necessary to order more rolling stock for 
its logging railroad. 

The Fidelity Lumber Company, wholesaler and 
manufacturer of lumber, is planning the erection of a 
mill at the mouth of LeClair creek, on the Pend 
D’Oreille river, thirty-five miles below Newport. The 
company secured an especially fine mill site and will 
begin work in a short time. The equipment of the 
mill will consist of a band and gang and it will have 
100,000 capacity on single shift. The creek will be 
dammed and embankments built so as to make a log 
pond entirely separate from the river. The pond will 
have a capacity of 20,000,000 feet of logs. 





HALCYON DAYS FOR THE WANDERER. 

The number who at this season of the year are halt- 
ing between two or more opinions as to the most de- 
sirable routes and destinations for annual outings is 
a large percentage of the whole. Perplexity and inde- 
cision in this respect can easily be dissipated by read- 
ing a publication, available for the asking, issued by 
one of the New York Central lines; specifically, the 
Michigan Central Railroad Company. This is entitled 
‘‘Summer Vacation Tours,’’ and it solves the problem 
of the vacillating mind by enumerating 101 of these 
with such comprehensive information in regard to each 
as should insure decision—barring the ‘‘embarrass- 
ment of riches’? which the number represent. The fol- 
lowing, selected at random from the tours listed, are 
published to illustrate the enlightening comprehen- 
siveness of the whole: 

Tour No. 64. 
——— Rates from———— 

ROUTE AND DESTINATION— Chicago. Detroit. Toledo. 
Michigan Central railroad to Buffalo, 

via Niagara Falls—Halifax, N. &., 

MME POCREM oe oa 0 0:0-0:0000000000000080n.00 $466.00 848,00 

New York Central & Hudson River 
railroad to Albany. 
Boston & Albany railroad to Boston. 
Plant Steamship Line to Halifax. 
Return same route. 
Tour No. 78 Limit 30 Days. 
Michigan Central railroad to Niagara- 
on-the-Lake—Toronto, Ont., and re- 
CUEM 50 co on 50:0 010:0:0:0000008s 0000000 24.40 13.00 15.40 
Niagara River Line to Toronto. 
Returning 
Canadian Pacific or Grand Trunk 
railway to Detroit. 
Michigan Central railroad to start- 
ing point. 





Tour No. 84. 
Michigan Central railroad to Kalamazoo 
—Mackinac island and return...... 18.00 

Grand Rapids & Indiana railway to 

Mackinaw City. 
Island Transportation Co. to Mack- 

inac island. 
Manitou Steamship Co. to Chicago. 
(Meals and berth extra.) 

These, as stated, are among 101 routes listed, each 
attractive in itself and embodying a range including 
Niagara Falls, the St. Lawrence country, throughout 
the most beautiful resorts of the great lakes, in the 
Adirondacks, among the best scenic spots of New 
England, including the White mountains and the 
Berkshire hills, the Hudson river, the Thousand islands 
—from Joliet, Ill., west to Boston east; from Sault 
St. Marie and Mackinaw City north to Indianapolis 
and Pittsburg south. All this comprehends a_ vast 
section of the most beautiful scenery and best health 
conserving places in the world. 

The pamphlet is clearly and exhaustively ex- 
planatory of all that the intending tourist may possi- 
bly wish to know. Incidentally, it is in keeping with 
the self evident: value of the admonition, frequently 
repeated by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, to ‘‘See 
America first.’? The pamphlet may be had upon ap- 
plication to any passenger office of the Michigan Cen- 
tral railway and is a timely publication that will more 
than repay perusal. 





NOTES OF THE HOO-HOO ORDER. 


Sibley P. King, Vicegerent Snark for Alabama, an- 
nounces a concatenation extraordinary of Hoo-Hoo to 
be held in the banquet hall at the Southern club, 
Birmingham, Ala., Friday evening, August 17. Mr. 
King is anticipating a large class of kittens for this 
event, and hopes that the brethren generally will 
attend. 
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The Only Stock We Sell 


is that guaranteed to give satisfaction — 
hence you are safe in sending us your 
orders for anything in 


Yard Stock an Timbers 


Fir and Cedar Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


We make a specialty 
of above items. 


West Coast Timber Co. 


Manutfacturers, 
18 and 19 Daylight Block, 


Bellingham, Wash. 


Mills at Central, Wash. 








Western White Pine 


We have a surplus of the 
following stock: 


1-2x4, (0 to 20’ B and Better Bevel Siding, 
2x4, 10 to 20’ B and Better, 
1x4, 10 fo 20’ B and Better Strips, 
2” No. | and No. 2 Shop. 


The strips we can run to ary pattern 
desired. Also the 2x4s. 


Write for prices stating amount ot 
stock wanted, and how milled. 


W. |. McKee Lumber Company, 


UINCY, ILL. 
Si : y 


Fir Lumber 


OF ALL KINDS AND 


SPRUCE 


First class new plant cutting over 
100 M feet per day. 















BEVEL SIDING, 
FINISH, 


CLEAR 
FACTORY STOCK. 





RAIL AND CARGO SHIPPERS. 


Gray’s Harbor Lumber Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON, 





L. C. PALMER, Pres. J. M. LEITER, Sec. 
J.8. BRADLEY, Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 


OREGON FIR 
AND LARCH LUMBER 


Direct from Manufacturers. 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 


BRIDAL VEIL, OREGON, 











The Pump that always bsnsonretin 


because it is simple of construction—can’t freeze or 
out of order. Will pump from ponds, pits, tube and 
driven wells and makes a first class fire pump. The 


Van Duzen Steam-Jet Pump 


is the lowest priced reliable steam-jet pump in 
the world, especially serviceable im saw mills 
and planing mills for elevating or forcing water. 
We will send one free for a 30 da trial to 
anyone mentioning the Am. Lum. 10 sizes. Ask for 


Catalog 25. THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Direct Shipments 
WASHINGTON FIR, 
SPRUCE, RED CEDAR 
AND CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD LUMBER. 


LET US QUOTE YOU ON 


Mixed Car Shipments from Minnesota Transfer. 














WS SEATTLE, WASHINGTON “gy 

















Manufacturers of the Peerless 


“Sauk Valley Soft Fir” 


Mills at Darrington, Wash. 








Fir, 
Spruce ana 
Red Cedar 
Lumber. 


Write us for prices on Fir Timbers. We can 
furnish all sizes and lengths, rough or surfaced. 
We make a specialty of orders for retail yards 
and are quick shippers. Try us. 


J. S. Bennett Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 














PACIFIC WASHINGTON 
COAST RED CEDAR 


LUMBER—SHINGLES 


MANUFACTURER, 
WHOLESALE DEALER 
AND SHIPPER 


Robert S. Wilson, 


1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg. 
SEAT TLE, WASHINGTON. 




















Complete Stock of Porch 
Columns and Siding. 


SHINGLES 


**Maltese Cross,"’ Eurekas, 
Clears and Perfections. 


WIDE AND CLEAR 


Washington 
Red Cedar 
Lumber. 





Write, Wire or’Phone 
Seattle Cedar Lumber Mfg. Co., Stiga” 























AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


AT A GREAT HARDWOOD CENTER. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 31.—Business is only fair on 
hardwoods. Inquiries are not coming in as plentifully as 
they did a few weeks ago, or even last week. Receipts 
continue to be light and the hardwood that comes in is 
principally on contract account and that also is light. 
The demand is confined mostly to choice seasonable 
stock. Prices are fair. The principal woods in demand 
are ash, cypress, oak and cottonwood. All grades and 
thicknesses or poplar are moving well. Ash, too, is in 
fair demand, and is moving fairly well. 

EK. W. Wiese, vice president of the Thomas & Proetz 
Lumber Company, who has been at the saw band mill of 
the company at Belzoni, Miss., foy several days, returned 
Sunday. He says that the company’s barge and 
steamboat line is in full operation and is hauling logs 
to the mill. Preparations are being made to run the 
mill day and night. The company is doing an extensive 
export trade. Mr. Wiese reports that all the time he was 
ut the mill it rained so hard that logging had to be 
shut down for a couple of weeks. However, a sufficient 
number of logs are on hand so that the rain will not 
interfere with the running of the mill. 

Steele & Hibbard report business as being quiet, al- 
though there is something doing every day. They do not 





look for much of an increase in business until the 
latter part of August or the first of September. 
James R. Massengale, of the Massengale Lumber 


Company, is away on a vacation to the northern lakes. 
During his absence W. H. Richardson, the southern repre- 
sentative of the company, is looking after the business. 

KE. H. Barnes, the well known dealer in high class rail- 
road timber, will leave for Minnesota in a few days. 

The Plummer Lumber Company reports business as 
being quiet. The company does not look for a better- 
ment in trade until about September 1, when the fall 
trade will set in. 

R. J. O’Reilly, secretary of the Mosberger-O ’Reilly 
Lumber Company, says business is better with his com- 
pany now than it was last month. Mr. O’Reilly will 
leave this week, with his wife, for Boston, New York 
and other eastern cities and will be gone for several 
weeks. 

George H. Cottrill, secretary of the American Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, is in Denver, Col., on a com- 
bined vacation and business trip. 

EK. H. Luehrmann, vice president of the Charles F. 
Luehrmann Lumber Company, left last Friday on a 
trip to points in Louisiana and Arkansas. He will re- 
turn the latter part of this week. 

George FE. W. Luehrmann, president of the Charles 
I. Luehrmann Lumber Company, says that the eom- 
pany is getting in plenty of lumber and is having good 
sales every day. 

W. K. Chivvis says that business is rather quiet with 
him. He is getting in considerable lumber, however, 
and some is going out all the time. 


Receipts of lumber by rail during July, 1906, 
amounted to 12,524 cars; shipments, 8,499 ears. Dur- 


ing the same period last year the receipts were 10,854 
ears; shipments, 6,547 cars. The receipts for July, 
1906, by river were 691,000 feet; shipments, 124,000 feet. 
Last year during the same period the receipts were 
468,000 feet; shipments, 169,000 feet. This shows a 
gain in receipts by cars during July, 1906, over the 
corresponding month last year of 1,690 ears and a gain 
by river of 223,000 feet. Shipments by rail during 
July, 1906, over July of last year show a gain of 1,952 
ears and a loss of 45,000 feet by river. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 31.—The Crittenden Railway 
Company, which is building a line connecting the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern and the Rock Island 
systems, running from Karl to Heth, Ark., will, should 
there be no interruption, have the road completed and 
in full operation by September 1. F. E. Stonebraker, 
general southern manager for the Lansing Wheelbar- 
row Company, whose plant is located at Parkin, is 
president of the road. This line will prove an im- 
portant factor in the development of the timber re- 
sources in the section through which it runs and will 
give manufacturers of lumber at Heth and Earl use 
of both the Iron Mountain and. the Rock Island, 
whereas heretofore only one has been available for 
manutacturers at either point. 

Weather conditions are in the main favorable and 
good progress is being made in putting lumber on 
sticks. The quantity of dry lumber at interior milling 
points is low and the statement has been made that 
the amount of lumber now being placed on sticks is 
considerably below the average for this time of the 
year. Jn view of this condition and the outlook for 
a good demand this fall, it is the consensus of opinion 
among manufacturers and wholesalers alike here that 
under no condition will there be an accumulation of 
lumber this fall and winter sufficient to be burden- 
some. 

EK. M. Terry, secretary of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, is in the east and will visit New 
York, Buffalo, Baltimore, Philadelphia and other points 
before his return. 

The National Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
of Walnut Ridge, Ark., has been incorporated, with 
a capital of $10,000. S. Pearson is president, and he 
and W. H. Harris and J. J. Moore constitute the in- 
corporators. All the stock has been subscribed. 

The Riverside Lumber Company, of Marks, Quitman 
county, has been granted a charter under the laws of 


August 4, 1906. 
Mississippi. The capital stock is $10,000 and T. J. 
Barrow and others are the ineorporators. 

An amendment has been granted to the Home Lum 
ber Company, of Montrose, Jasper county, Mississippi, 
whereby the capital stock is increased to $10,000. 

But few buyers of lumber are coming south now, 
but this is no occasion for surprise among the local 
lumbermen. Buyers are disposed to secure only their 
more pressing needs and they are able to conduct their 
negotiations by correspondence. Next month is ex 
pected to witness a material increase in the number of 
representatives of large consuming firms coming to 
this market with a view to making arrangements for 
their supplies during the active fall and winter season. 

W. E. Trainer, of the Trainer Bros. Lumber Com 
pany, Chicago, and A. J. McCausland, of the W. E. 
Kelley Lumber Company, also of Chicago, were visitors 
here this week. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 31.—It can be said that this 
market has had a better sustained business during the 
present summer time than for several years. While there 
are touches manifest of the midsummer quiet a large 
volume of trade is the rule and stocks have been kept 
low. Building continues in good volume. Quartered 
oak shows some improvement in demand and price as 
the summer advances. Plain white and red oaks are 
inactive as compared with their late history in the south 
ern producing centers. Chestnut appears to be in good de 
mand everywhere and a feature of the calls for this wooud 


is that it seems to be in good call in all grades. Ash 
is in strong request. The last fortnight has brought 


heavy rainfalls in the middle division of the state and 
several of the country mills will be put out of opera 
tion by the wet conditions in the lower districts. The 
exporters here say they are having a satisfactory inquiry 
tor lumber. A good deal of Nashville lumber is being 
shipped to Canadian points and a large amount is being 
shipped to the Pacifie coast. 

S. G. Gray, who has been connected with the board 
of trade here for some time, has tendered his resig- 
nation and will enter the employ of the T. J. Asher 
& Sons Lumber Company. He will be stationed at 
Wasiota, Ky., near Pineville. 

The Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing Company has a 
fine run of trade in its lumber department and a large 
inquiry for its red cedar woodenware, the season fo! 
which will open up in a few weeks at a good rate. 

A locust pin factory has been erected at Nolensville, 
Tenn., on the lot of James Williams, and is now being 
operated by Cooper & Co., who come from Alabama. 

Charles Gim, assistant chief engineer of the Overton 
County railroad, to be built farther up in middle Ten 
nessee in the Cumberland Plateau country, is laying the 
course in profile of the new projection of that road, 
which is soon to be built into Kentueky, where it will 
probably make connection with the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacifie at Burnside. The line has been 
surveyed as far as Monticello, and Chief Engineer 
Crow has given out the statement that the surveying will 
be continued about August 1. The road taps a good 
timber district in its contemplated extension. Thi 
Cumberland Construetion Company has the contract. for 
the work. Most of the work now is being done from 
Livingston, in Overton county. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


3RISTOL, TENN., Aug. 2.—Activity continues in the 
lumber business in this section and there is cause for 
the lumbermen to be elated with the existing conditions 
and satisfied over future prospects. A large amount of 
stock is moving in all directions and the yards are 
generally depleted of the more desirable woods. The 
scarcity of poplar continues and the majority of the 
lumbermen are unable to secure enough poplar to sup 
ply their regular customers. White pine and hemlock 
are in good demand and considerable attention is being 
devoted to the manufacture of these woods by local 
lumbermen. There is an almost boundless supply of 
white pine and hemlock in this section. The country 
mills are all running regularly and shipping out as 
much stuff as possible while the roads are in a passable 
conditions. 

G. L. Wood, of the R. E. Wood Lumber Company, 
and W. L. Taylor, the company’s general attorney, came 
to Bristol this week and are spending several days ‘in 
this section on business. 

James D. Wyman, son of H. P. Wyman, secretary and 
treasurer of the Bristol Door & Lumber Company, came 
to Bristol last week and will reside in this city. Mr. 
Wyman has just been graduated from the law department 
of the University of Michigan and, having decided to de- 
vote his time and talents to the lumber business, has 
come to Bristol to gain a thorough knowledge of the 
intricate details of the business from a practical stand- 
point. He will be connected with the Bristol Door & 
Lumber Company. 

Melvin A. Hayes, a well known young man of Bristol, 
has become identified with the R. E. Wood Lumber 
Company and will occupy an important position at the 
company’s Carter county (Tennessee) operations at 
Buladeen. 

U. 8. Archer, of the Unaka Lumber Corporation, of 
Johnson City, Tenn., spent a part of the week in Bristol 
on business. 

G. J. Kennith, of Baltimore, and R. A. Lambert, of 
New York, were buying hardwoods in this section last 
week. 

William 


S. Whiting, of the Whiting Manufacturing 


Company, Abingdon, Va., was in Bristol this week. Mr. 
Whiting reports that his company’s mills at Abingdon 


o“ 
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are running regularly and that it is doing a satisfactory 
business. 

The Colombian Paper Company, of Bristol, a heavy 
consumer of pulpwood, has just completed a remark- 
able water flume for the transportation of pulpwood at 
Roan Mountain, Tenn. The flume is five miles in length 
and the velocity of the water is so great that a piece 
of wood is transported this distance in about forty 
minutes. The building of the flume is a triumph of 
engineering skill, as it carries a large volume of water 
and crosses a broad river several times in its course 
and it is said the construction is perfect. The Holston 
iixtract Company, one of Charles A. Schieren & Co.’s 
operations in Bristol, also will use the flume for the 
transportation of extract wood which is used by the 
company for the purpose of tanning leather in its big 
tannery in Bristol. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 31.—At the close of the month 
the brisk tone which has been the chief characteristic 
ot July is still in evidence. The last week has de- 
veloped nothing new in the market, only that business 
was considered heavy for this season of the year. 
‘oreign buyers have not been in the market in person, 
lut several transactions by mail and cable are re- 
ported, orders being received from London, Glasgow, 
Manchester and Liverpool. The news from Kentucky 
and Tennessee is to the effect that the heavy rains of a 
fortnight ago have been followed by another dry spell. 

The demand for mahogany is getting stronger from 
furniture manufacturers. Oak, plain and quarter sawed, 
is still the leader in this market. Receipts of oak were 
light last week and the supply has been far short of the 
demand. Poplar is a close second, with a strong demand 
and the visible supply short of the wants of the trade. 
Ash is wanted, the supply is low and prices are consid- 
ered high by consumers. The supply of yellow pine 
continues to be liberal and in excess of the demands of 
the market; prices are weak. Building lumber of all 
kinds still meets an active call, but as the sources of 
supply are equal to all demands the market is easy. 
Cypress is in good request and prices show a tendency to 
vo higher. Gum is being made the subject of inquiry 
by manufacturers of furniture of medium grades; but 
for its uncertainty to stand without warping after being 
in the finished article it would meet a ready sale, as all 
agree it is an easy working wood. There is a scarcity 
of panels in this section, all of the factories in south- 
ern Ohio, Indiana and northern Kentucky having a 
ereater demand than they can meet. Orders placed 
last June by furniture manufacturers are not filled at 
this date, thus compelling the closing of several of the 
cabinetmakers’ departments and a consequent delay in 
filling of orders. 

The display of lumber by the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Cincinnati, at the fall festival, will be unique and one 
of the attractions of the ‘‘fest.’’ There will be an 
dueational tone to the display which will make it of 
practical interest to the consumer of lumber, as well as 
leing attractive to the eye of the curious. 

Mahogany veneers are in good demand and show a 
teady growth in use by furniture manufacturers. 
(Juartered oak veneers still hold the center of the stage 
for popularity, but furniture manufacturers say the 
inquiry for mahogany finishes grows stronger. 

A number of lumbermen and furniture men, mem- 
hers of the Queen City Furniture Club, took a day off 
Saturday, July 28, and with invited guests, went «¢ fish- 
ing’? at Belle isle, on the Big Miami. An abundance 
of ‘bait’? was provided by the commissary department 
ind the discovery of a spring from which ‘‘ Wiede- 
mann’s’?? amber flowed kept the eamp in high spirits. 
\ fried chicken dinner and a supper of fried fish (which 
they didn’t eatch) were the features of a joyful but 

0 short a day. S. M. Burgess, of Rockport, Ky., was 
\ guest of Secretary B. F. Dulfeber, and enjoyed the 
lay in camp with the rest of the boys. 

J. E. Guthill, of the Cypress Lumber Company, left 
ast week on a trip to the south, embracing Savannah, 
Ga., and Tennessee, where the Cypress company has 
business interests. 

James Thistlewait, one of Cincinnati’s old and reli- 
able lumber inspectors, had the misfortune to poison his 
hand which will lay him up for a week or two. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 31.—The yellow pine market 
seems to be in fairly good shape so far as the volime of 
business is concerned, and it is claimed that the price 
is stiffening up a little. Should time confirm this point 
and prices remain stiff buying will soon become liberal, 
for most of the yardmen have permitted their stocks 
to run down as low as possible in the hope of seeing the 
prices get a little lower before purchasing heavily for 
fall requirements. 

The hardwood market. continues uniformly good, with 
no complaint coming from any quarter. 

Tom Brown, of E. L. Hughes & Co., says the sash 
and door market is in fair condition, but there is no 
special rush of business and not much snap to the mar- 
ket. The volume of business as a whole seems to be 
fairly good, but it is made up largely of small orders 
and special bills and is not what might be termed stock- 
ing up business. 

Edward L. Davis says that the hardwood market is in 
fair shape and he is busy. Oak prices are not going up 
perceptibly but are holding firm, while oak stumpage is 
going up right along. 

. E. Norman reports the volume of inquiries for hard- 
wood plentiful and says that deliveries are good now. 

W. C. Ballard, of Wehmhoff & Ballard, has just re- 
turned from a vacation in the country. 


J. E. Buscher, secretary of the American Vehicle 
Wood Stock Association, says that the vehicle wood stock 
trade is in fair volume now and the only thing to com- 
plain of is the price. Prices for this stock are higher 
but they are not in harmony with the continued ad- 
vance in the value of stumpage for this class of work. 
Hickory is especially high and scarce. 





IN THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 

SERGENT, Ky., July 31.—The largest timber deal in 
this section last week was the sale of 20,000 acres in 
upper Perry county to New York parties for $200,000. 
Charles E. Smith negotiated the deal, As soon as the 
Lexington & Eastern railroad shall be completed about 
a dozen mills will be located on the property. 

A railroad line has been completed from Corbin to 
Somerset, Ky., on the Cincinnati Southern. The Val- 
ley Lumber Company, organized last week with $39,000 
capital, will make the timber developments along the 
line. 

The order of the railroad commission reducing 
freight rates on lumber and ties has been signed by 
Commissioners Siler and Ferguson, and the law now is 
in force. Lumbermen are rejoicing over the passage 
of this bill. 

W. B. Johnson, manager of the Beaver Creek Lum- 
ber Company, yesterday bought 3,000 acres of timber 
-_ on Turkey creek, in the Pike county territory. 

W. Wildie and associates have bought 5,000 acres 
of timber land on lower Elkhorn creek, near the line 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad. 

Harvey Raleigh last Thursday bought 2,000 acres of 
fine timber property along the Cumberland river, in 
Harlan county. Part of the poplar timber will be 
floated down the river and the remainder will be 
sawed, 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

3UFFALO, N. Y., July 31.—President Sykes, of the 
Emporium Lumber Company, has returned from the 
Green mountains of Vermont to the Adirondacks of 
this state to see which is the more restful locality, 
as his vacation is not over yet. The company’s mills 
are very active this summer. 

O. E. Yeager is still finding Kentucky a pretty 
good hardwood supply locality and reports getting in 
a nice lot of oak and ash from that direction. They 
both sell well and will not last very long. ; 

T. Sullivan & Co. are among those who are more 
than passingly interested in the change of car weight 
minimums, as their Washington fir trade is now 
heavier than ever before and promises to keep grow- 
ing for some time. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company has just 
put on a storage shed for veneers in the home yard 
and will handle all sorts of them, as the trade appears 
to call for more of that sort of lumber than formerly. 

Beyer, Knox & Co, are able to report their trade 
better in July than in June, though it was by no 
means slow in June. Their stock is largely of oak, 
though it is running to cherry a good deal lately. 

A. W. Kreinheder is off this August to the new 
mills of the Standard Hardwood Lumber Company 
in Kentucky and will also visit the Tennessee head- 
quarters of the company at Minnow Ford, which still 
turns out a supply of oak, ash and poplar. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES 

WHEELING, W. VA., July 31.—W. F. Loftus, of the 
Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, Coal Grove, Ohio, was 
in Bluefield, W. Va., recently en route to Dismal creek, 
in Buchanan county, Virginia, where his company is 
putting in a mill with a capacity of 50,000 feet a day. 
He said there is enough timber in the vicinity of Dis- 
mal creek to keep the mill busy for ten years. The 
company is building a narrow gage railroad to Davon, a 
distance of 121% miles. 

The Deepwater Railway Company has finished laying 
track from Deepwater, on New river, in Fayette county, 
to Bridge No. 64, on the Garland & Litz contract, in 
Wyoming county. No effort is being spared by the Deep- 
water company to rush the work in Wyoming county. 

Two hundred and fifty acres, including the Judy, Mat- 
son and Horrocks tracts, have been bought by Grosse & 
Flutz. The land lies in Fayette county and it is esti- 
mated that there are over 2,000,000 feet of lumber in 
the boundary. 

A deal has been consummated by the Kentucky Coal 
& Timber Company for the purchase of the *Jones lease- 
hold coal property on the Open fork of Bell creek, in 
Fayette county. Negotiations also are under way for 
the sale of the operations of the Gauley Consolidated, 
Carter and Arminious companies, which are operating 
under sublease from the Messrs. Jones. The prop- 
erty acquired by the Kentucky company comprises 4,100 
acres. 

A. Tingler, of Greenbrier county, sold to the J. L. 
Rumbarger Lumber Company, of Elkins, W. Va., a tract 
of timber for $50,000. Tingler paid $7,000 for the land 
and held it but fifteen days. 

John Curry, secretary of the Curry-Bittner Lumber 
Company, Mabie, W. Va., aged 64 years, is seriously 
ill in a hospital at Neweastle-on-Tine, England. Mr. 
Curry is one of the best known lumbermen in the state. 

The Curry-Bittner Lumber Company has bought a 
35-ton Shay locomotive. 

A charter has been issued to the Layopolis Boom & 
Lumber Company, of Layopolis, Gilmer county. 

The $5,000,000 machine used by R. M. Smith & Co., 

The $5,000 machine used by R. M. Smith & Co., 
of Orndoff, in loading logs onto cars along their rail- 
road, has been wrecked. While loading logs the ma- 
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Puget Sound and Idaho Lumber 
Car Stock, Bridge Timber, 
Shingles, Cedar and Fir. 


Pacific Fir Company, 


54 Dexter Horton Bank Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Minneapolis Office: 731 Lumber Exchange. 











Our Whole Story— 
SATISFACTION. 





FIR, SPRUCE and PINE, 
RED CEDAR LUMBER and 
SHINGLES of High Grade. 


Located on the Pacific Coast we personally select our 
lumber. Being on the ground we can get better goods at 
fairer prices than the inland dealer. 

We give you the benefit of our excellent business situation 
and our money-saving systems of handling Pacific Coast Forest 
Products. Let us quote you. 

Let us send you atrial shipment. We will treat you fairly. 


We use Telecode,. 


Arrow Lumber & Shingle Co. 


328-329 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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FIR and SPRUCE 


Lester W. David Co., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MILLS AT 
ANACORTES, WASH. 


MILLSIDE, B. C. Telecode. 











Roy & Roy 


Manufacturers of and 
Wholesale Dealers in 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER anp SHINGLES 


Delivered prices to any point in the United States 
quoted upon application. 


General Offices, Lumber Exchange Bidg., 
620-521-5: 


nen Seattle, Wash. 


Mills on G. N. Ry., N, P. Ry. and C, P. Ry. 
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Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Coast Fir 


Prompt Shipments—Good Grades. 





WE ARE MANUFACTURERS 
And WHOLESALE DEALERS 


S. H. L. Lumber Co. 


205-206 Holland Block, 


We use Telecode. SPOKANE, WASH. 





We See 
Your Finish 


Piled up in our yards in the highest grades 
of Western Pine. How do you want it, ir 
straight cars or mixed with 4 and 6 inch 
bevel siding ? 

All widths and milled as desired. 


Prompt Shipments, 


W. H. Gerhart - Bradrick Lumber Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Or W. H. Gerhart Lumber Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Mills located at Ryan, Meyers Falls and Addy, Wash,, on 
G.N Ry., and Athol, Idaho, on N. P. Ry 











MIXED CARS 


FINISH 


LUMBER COLUMNS 


We are excellently equipped to handle your or- 
ders promptly for the above for we constantly 
carry a good stock. We use exclusively 


Western White Pine 


and in addition to the above can ship Western 
wor Joors, Sash Cuttings, Factory Plank, 


Pie ‘kets, Mouldings, ete. Our prices talk. 


WASHINGTON MILL Co. 


SPOKANE, 
WASH. 2 





{LONG POLES, SPLIT CEDAR ) 


POSTS and PILING. 
The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
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Western White Pine and Larch Lumber. 


Also Manufacturers of 
Doors, Sash, Millwork, Bar and Bank Fixtures 


THE SAW MILL PHOENIX, 


E. F. Cartier Van Dissel Mgr. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 


PAROID 


ROOFING 


“The roofing of quality’ 


over the 





Lumbermen all 
making in Paroid one of their most 


country are 


lines. You can do it 
Ask for our proposition. 

F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers 
ESTABLISHED i817 EAST WALPOLE 
1HW YORK HICAGO 

AMADIAN FACTORY & OFFICI 


profitable side 


too. 


MASS 
WaASHI NGTON 
HAMILTON )N 





| those who know 


} keep all stocks off the 


|} are well sold out. 





chine: was overturned and damaged to the extent of 
$2,000. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., July 31.—The Alexander Lumber 
Company, of Lilesville, N. C., has bought up all of the 
lumber in that section and shortly will begin the manu- 
facture of the timber into salable lumber. The com- 
pany is having a sidetrack laid to its mills at Lilesville. 

The Foreman-Blades Lumber Company, of Elizabeth 
City, N. C., has bought the shingle mill of W. W. 
Woodley for $2,300. 

J. T. West, of Walker, Va., operating a saw mill in 
Brunswick county, North Carolina, has agreed with W. T 
Sears & Co., of Wilmington, N. C., to handle the output 
of their mills on a commission basis. 

The Messrs. Oettinger, who will establish a large 
buggy factory at Greensboro, have secured temporary 
quarters for their plant in the city on account of the 
rush of orders. The new plant will be speedily pushed to 
completion. 

J. G. Garland will erect a planing and woodworking 
plant at High Point, N. C., for which a site already has 
been secured. 

The number of new enterprises in this state during 
the last few weeks has been remarkable in view of the 
fact that efforts have been made to get the lumber 


manufacturers to curtail their output for the summer 
months on account of the recent glut in the market. 


Among the new companies incorporated are the follow- 
ing: 


The Plymouth Lumber Company, of Plymouth, N. C., with 
capital stock of $150,000, by E. J. Conklin and others. 
The Marsh Furniture Factory, of High Point, capital stock 
20,000, by J. E. Marsh, J. W. Harris and several others. 
A new factory at Reidsville to be backed by E. P. Purcell, 


with ample capital. 
The Carolina Buggy Company, at Henderson, with $25,000 
capital stock, by W. B. Waddill, of Carthage, and others. 


The Linden Manufacturing Company, of Linden, Cumber- 
land county, N. C., capital stock $10,000, by S. I. Under- 


wood, of Linden, and others. 

The Morganton (N. C.) Furniture Company now building 
a large plant to make a fine grade of oak furniture. 

The Glenwood Lumber Company, of Suffolk, Va., is chart- 
ered, with a capital of $25,000, to conduct a lumber plant. 
Walter Boone, of Norfolk, is president, and F. W. Floyd, of 


Suffolk, secretary. 
The Virginia & Kentucky Land, Timber & Mineral Corpo- 
ration, of Hot See ees Va., has been chartered with $5.000,- 
T. McAllister 


000 maximum and $300 minimum capital. J. 
is president. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


OPP LD LI IIL LF 
FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 1—G. W. Curtin, of the Pardee 
& Curtin Lumber Company, Curtin, W. Va., one of the 
best known hardwood manufacturing concerns of that 
state, was in Baltimore last Monday and called on 
various firms here. Mr. Curtin reported that the mills 
of his section are all busy and that a brisk demand 
for all kinds of lumber prevails. He also imparted the 
information that the mill which his company is erecting 
at Curtin, to take the place of the one destroyed by 
fire some time ago, is rapidly nearing completion and 
is to be in running order about the first week in Sep- 
tember. The plant. is expected to be the largest of its 
kind in West Virginia, if not in the United States. It 
will have a capacity of 120,000 feet of hardwoods a day, 
and will be of what is known as the double band type. 
All the machinery will be of the most modern type, and 
every appliance for saving time and labor will be in- 
stalled. In the construction of the plant about 400,000 
feet of lumber will be used. Mr. Curtin went from 
here to Atlantie City for a short vacation. 

Thomas Hughes, of the hardwood firm of Carter, 
Hughes & Co., has returned from a trip to the scene 
of the Iron Mountain Lumber Company’s operations 
at Troutdale, where his partner, David T. Carter, is in 
charge. He also took in a number of other mills and 
says that everywhere he found great activity. Prices 
were evidently about the same as -they had been for 
months and stocks were being rapidly taken up. 

A. Frank Gilbert, of the J. "hs Gilbert & Bro. Lumber 
Company, is on a vacation and will be gone for several 
weeks. Meanwhile Mr. Kraft is looking after details. 

The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held a meet- 
ing last Tuesday afternoon at its rooms on Union Dock 
and transacted a lot of routine business. 








FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

NoRFOLK, VA., July 30.—Confidence in the future con- 
tinues to grow among the manufacturers in the North 
Carolina pine belt and there is far less tendeney to 
make concessions just because some other fellow is said 
to have done so. This increasing confidence has not 
developed so far with many wholesalers. The reason is 
simply that there are many who have not yet unloaded 
stuff that piled their yards high when prices began to 
look weak three months ago. This, it is pointed out by 
the situation, is all the more reason why 
should not only keep their output down but 
market until the wholesale yards 


all mills 


The worst rains in have seriously 
with all lines of work in this section and from 
eastern North Carolina tell of ruined crops and hard 


times for the farmer. Fields flooded waist deep in the 


vears interfered 


reports 


Old North state is a common report. Thousands of 
acres of cotton have been literally wiped out Reports 
from Perquimans county, North Carolina, tell of live 
stock drowned in its stables from rains of last week 

Thomas & Dundy, the world’s greatest amusement 
makers, proprietors of Luna park at Coney Island and 


New York city, are 
Norfolk real 


the Hippodrome in 
closed a deal 


reported to have 
which 


with 


estate men by 





they will spend $500,000 on an amusement park on the 
Atlantic ocean eighteen miles by trolley from Norfolk. 

James M. Barr, of Norfolk, interested in many lum- 
ber enterprises, is president of the newly chartered 
Black Mountain Colleries Company, of Norfolk. The 
capital of the company is from $100,000 to $250,000. 
Its plans have not been disclosed. 

A report of the exports and imports of the port of 
Norfolk for the year ended January 31, 1905, shows the 
exports of lumber to have aggregated approximately 
$3,000,000. Through the inland route from Norfolk 
to Albemarle sound passed last year lumber, logs and 
shingles aggregating 88,580 tons. Lumber totaling 134,- 
196 660 feet passed through the Dismal swamp canal 
in the same year. The total exports of the port were 
about $150,000,000. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 28.—D. R. Henderson & Co. 
have sold their timber and turpentine plant in Lake 
county to Mr. McGhee and associates for $100,000. In- 
cluded in the purchase are 27,500 acres of timber lands. 
The purchasers will soon install a saw mill on the prop- 
erty. 

J. L. Phillips & Co. have bought 40,000 acres of tim- 
ber lands in Leon county from Vereen & Smith, of Moul- 
trie, and William Godfrey & Co., of Cheraw. The price 
paid was $300,000. The land contains about 250,000,000 
feet of lumber. The purchasers will at once erect a saw 
mill on the property that will eut 25,000,000 feet a year. 

Business is quiet. Heavy rains have prevailed during 
the week which made it difficult to get logs out of the 
woods. The congestion of lumber here is being relieved 
by heavy shipments. It is still serious and the board 
of trade has appointed a committee to confer with the 
railroads and shippers to see if a better system of ship- 
ping lumber from here may be devised. 

Lumber shipments since last report: 


Steamship Algonquin, New York, 500,000 feet 
1,600 bundles shingles. : 

Schooner Charles K. Buckley, Elizabethport, 400,000 feet 
lumber. 

British schooner Mabel Darling, Nassau, N. P., 29,208 feet 
rough pine lumber, 16,587 feet dressed boards and planks, 
30,216 feet cypress lumber and 1,759 bundles cypress shin- 
gles, valued at $1,660.42. 

Steamship Santurce, New York, 400,000 feet lumber. 


lumber, 


Schooner Mary B. Pierce, New York, 350,000 feet lumber. 

Steamship Apache, New York, 278,950 feet lumber. 

Steamship Navahoe, New York, 500,000 feet lumber, 3,000 
ties. 


Steamship Onondaga, Boston, 400,000 feet lumber, 3,800 
ties, 4,000 bundles shingles. 

Steamship Arapahoe, New York, 350,000 feet 
4,000 bundles shingles. 

Ocean barge Southland, Philadelphia, 650,000 feet lum- 
ber. 

Ocean barge Virginia, Providence, 450,000 feet lumber. 


lumber, 


Schooner Samuel P. Bowers, Newport News, 530,000 feet 
lumber. 

Schooner Charlotte R. Sibley, New York, 286,000 feet lum- 
ber. 


Rundlett, Salisbury, Md., 840,000 shingles. 
Portland, 480,000 feet lumber. 
Baltimore, 310,000 feet lum- 


Schooner P. 7. 
Schooner Savannah, 
Schooner Thomas Winsmore, 





ber. 
THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 
ean 
CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 
NEw ORLEANS, LA., July 30.—Cypress demand is 


still holding up in good shape and the mills have 
plenty of orders to keep them busy. Prices are stiff 
as ever. The mills on the Texas & Pacific have ac- 
cepted orders for about 3,200,000 feet of cypress ties 
for the Colorado & Southern railroad, while ‘the South- 
ern Pacifie mills have large tie orders booked for the 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe railroad extensions. 
These bookings threaten to result in a searcity of No. 
1 common a little later. The railroad construction 
now going forward in this section has provided a 
market for a considerable amount of both pine and 
cypress and several large contracts for ties, bridge 
timbers and lumber are reported as having been closed 
over the state this week. Yellow pine prices are 
still off on some items from $2 to $5 a thousand and 
some of the mills report a slackness of demand. The 
general view seems to be, however, that the market 
is improving slowly and that demand is stronger. Ex- 
ports are rather quiet, the European buyers apparent- 
ly taking the view that the price flurry means still 
lower prices and being willing to chance a wait for 
the expected drop. Interior demand seems to be pick- 
ing up. There are as yet no serious complaints of 
car shortage. Hardwoods are still quiet, though ex- 
ports are in fairly good volume. 

The following new companies have been organized 
or chartered during the past week: 


ID. Carver Lumber Company, Nicholson, Miss., capital 
$10,000; incorporators, D. Carver and D. M. Carver. 

Lamar Lumber Company, Epley, Lamar county, Missis 
sippi, capital $100,000; incorporators, V. M. Seanlan, F. 


W. Williams and G. IL. 

Panola Gin & Mill 
$10,000; inecorporators, T. 
R. W. Draper. 

J. c. & F, M. Rice Lumber Company. domiciled at Ward, 
La.. capital $200,000; officers—J. C. Ward, president; F. 
A. Rice, vice president; W. P. Cleveland, secretary. 

Daney & Waddill, engineers, in a report to the 
Atchafalaya Ship Channel Company, organized for 
the purpose of securing a deepwater channel to Ber 
wick bay, estimate that the work necessary to pro 
vide a permanent channel can be done for about 
$250,000, It will be they say, to dredge a 
channel through the reef which separates Atchafalaya 


Hawkins. 
Company, Batesville, 
O'’Bryant, Thomas 


Miss., capital 
Thomas and 


necessary, 


bav from the gulf, the channel to be from twelve to 
fifteen miles long and 200 to 300 feet wide The 
government engineers’ estimates have in past years 


ranged from $8,000,000 down 
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Col. C. W. Krotz, who is becoming known as the 
‘‘father of Melville,’’ was in New Orleans the other 
day and announced that within the next fortnight a 
company with a capital of $1,000,000 will be organ- 
ized to develop Melville and Latanier, a neighboring 
town on the Texas & Pacific. The latter town will be 
exploited as a health resort, it is understood, while 
at Melville large manufacturing enterprises will be 
established. The capital for the enterprise is to be 
drawn from the north. Colonel Krotz was formerly 
proprietor of the Krotz Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Melville. 

Ralph Izard, manager of a large mahogany export- 
ing company in Guatemala, was in New Orleans last 
week. 

James G. Turner, a prominent stave operator of 
Brownlee, Ark., was a New Orleans visitor last week. 

George L. Smith, of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
in New Orleans last week. He reports that at present 
hardwood demand is somewhat slack, but says that 
most of the mills are fairly well supplied with old 
orders which they are working up. 

Among other lumbermen who have visited the city 
during the last week have been C. L. Watson and H. 
L. Glenn, of Patterson; J. H. and W. W. Weston, of 
Logtown, Miss.; J. G. Powell, of Lake Charles, and 
J. C. Kineannon, of Tupelo, Miss. 

Fire broke out in the dry kilns of Eastman, Gar- 
diner & Co.’s plant at Laurel, Miss., last Saturday 
and for a time assumed threatening proportions. The 
company’s fire fighting apparatus is one of the best 
in the south and after a hard fight the blaze was 
gotten under control. The amount of loss is not 
stated. 

W. E. Jelks & Son and the Savoy Lumber Company, 
of Eunice, La., have secured contracts for about half 
a million feet of rough and dressed pine lumber to 
be used by the Colorado Southern railroad in building 
depots, freight sheds ete. : 

The Monroe Lumber Company, at Monroe, La., 
which lost its planing mill and considerable dressed 
lumber in a fire last week, announces that the burned 
planer will be rebuilt at once and it is hoped to have 
it in operation within thirty days. The company’s 
loss is estimated at about $50,000. By hard work on 
the part of the mill hands and the excellent fire 
fighting apparatus of the mill, platforms, lumber piles 
and several buildings in proximity to the planer were 
saved with only a scorching. The plant employs in 
all about 600 hands. 

The consolidation of the J. M. Russ Lumber Com- 
pany, of Collins, Miss., with the W. C. Wood Lumber 
Company, of the same place, was announced yester- 
day. The new company will, it is understood, operate 
under the title of the latter concern. 

After several days’ investigation of the death of 
P. C. Lydell, president of the Lydell Woodworking 
Company, of Hattiesburg, Miss., whose body was 
found in the Newman Lumber Company’s millpond 
there some days ago, the police have arrested three 
negroes, charging Napoleon Haywood and George 
Sheldon with the murder, and John Donald with be- 
ing an accessory to the crime. It is charged that rob- 
bery was the motive for the crime. The remains 
were shipped to Logansport, Ind., for burial. The 
accused negroes are being given a preliminary hearing 
today. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission recently awarded 
two small contracts to local lumber concerns. The 
Panama Lumber & Trading Company received an 
order for pine sill material amounting to $645.75, and 
the Southern Saw Mill Company was awarded an 
order for sills and siding amounting to $2,878.15. 

Exports during the week: 

Steamship El Paso, New York—250,000 feet lumber, 7,975 
pieces headings, 3,252 pieces staves, 34 oak logs, 1,000 bar- 
rels turpentine. 

Steamship City of Mexico, Vera Cruz and Tampico—2,220 
bundles box shooks, 60 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Kingstonian, London—57,300 pieces oak lum- 


ber, 32,500 pieces oak staves, 6,043 pieces gum lumber, 
12,769 pieces pine lumber. 

Bark Brema, Bremen—7,200 pieces staves. 

Steamship Arkadia, Porto Rico (supplemental)—3,224 





pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Origen, Port Limon (supplemental)—878 pieces 
pine lumber, 46 pieces creosoted timber. 

Steamship Darien, Liverpool (supplemental) — 46,143 
pieces staves, 3,858 pieces gum lumber, 225 boat oars. 

Steamship Atlas, Ceiba—1,936 pieces lumber, 92 
cypress lumber, 207 bundles lumber. 

_Steamship Bertha, Colon—279 pieces creosoted switch 
ties, 6,065 pieces yellow pine lumber, 626 pieces creosoted 
cross ties, 7,480 pieces yellow pine lumber, 13,746 feet yel- 
low pine lumber, 626 pieces cross ties. 

Steamship Nyanza, Glasgow—114,829 pieces staves, 1,993 
packages handles, 300 boat oars, 92 oak logs, 563 ash logs, 
80 hickory logs, 112 packages shuttle blocks, 111 packages 
handles, 21 oak logs, 13,085 pieces hickory boards, 57 sacks 
hickory boards, 18,403 pieces gum boards, 404 bundles gum 
boards, 4,171 pieces cottonwood boards, 83 pieces pine timber, 
11,454 pieces pine boards, 3,133 pieces poplar boards, 355 
bundles oak boards, 38,615 pieces oak boards. 

Steamship Anselm, Belize, Ports Barrios and Cortez (sup- 


pieces 


plemental)—23,382 feet yellow pine lumber, 40 bundles 
shingles, 22 bundles lumber. 
Steamship Sicilia, Genoa (supplemental)—82,351 pieces 


small staves, 1,501 pieces pipe staves, 720 pieces oak lum- 
er. 

Steamship Joseph 
lumber. 

Steamship Comus, New York—100,000 feet lumber, 1,244 
bundles box material, 123 cases skewers, 130 barrels skew 
ers. 

Steamship Ville de Rouen, Havre and Rordeaux—676 
sacks spokes, 20,700 pieces pipe cull staves, 161,488 French 
claret staves, 10,578 pleces gum lumber, 3,662 pleces poplar 
lumber, 7,160 ple oak lumber, 7,667 pleces pine lumber, 
100 poplar logs, 46 ash logs 
Steamship Belvernon, Vort Barrios—6,000 creosoted cross 
ea 


Vaccaro, Ceiba—2,144 pleces cypress 








ti 
Steamship Preston 

pleces pine lumber 
Steamship Frisia, Hamburg (supplemental) 


Port Limon (supplemental) —2,655 


57,008 pleces 


‘on earth can stop the upward trend now that it has 


small staves, 96 cases handles, 9,215 pieces tank staves, 108 
walnut logs, 88 oak logs, 8,744 pieces oak lumber, 1,208 
pieces cottonwood lumber, 17,214 pieces pine lumber, 5,590 
pieces walnut lumber, 2,089 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Lgda, Cristobal, Panama—44 carloads car ma- 
terial. 

Steamship Marten Saenz, Barcelona and Malaga—72,300 
pieces staves, 26 poplar logs, 857 pieces gum lumber, 2 gum 
logs, 3,017 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Red Cross, Hamburg and Bristol—3,666 pieces 
staves, 2 walnut logs, 10 poplar logs, 1,846 pieces oak lum- 
ber, 7,479 pieces gum lumber, 4,708 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Civilian, Liverpool—31,000 pieces oak staves, 
326 bundles poplar lumber, 13,623 pieces hardwood lumber, 
121 ash logs, 184 sacks wood billets, 2,622 pieces white oak 
strips, 1,137 pieces ash lumber, 405 cases handles, 32 boxes 
handles, 257 sacks handles, 839 pieces walnut lumber, 2,431 
boat oars, 196 packages hickory squares, 263 pieces hazel 
pine lumber. 

Steamship Kingstonian, London and Antwerp (supplemen- 
tal) —949 packages handles, 3,363 pieces gum lumber, 5,907 
pieces ash lumber, 96,246 pieces staves, 119 persimmon logs, 
— pieces oak lumber, 5,247 pieces pine lumber, 20 oak 
ogs. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLeE, ALA., July 31.—Business shows slight but 
unmistakable improvement. In some lines the market 
is weak, but the manufacturer is contesting any de- 
cline inch by inch. The demand is fully equal to the 
reduced cut. Scarcity of labor and of cars is playing 
havoe with the mills and frequently orders are delayed, 
causing loss to both manufacturer and shipper. The 
capacity of the Gulf mills as a whole has been reduced 
fully 25 percent and, while business is not brisk, it is 
more difficult to place orders than at any time during 
the year. 

The sawn timber market is advancing. No power 
started, and this is regardless of conditions abroad. 
The demand is strong for good long leaf timber, but 
short leaf and inferior quality is not wanted. The 
tendency on the Gulf is to hold sawn, but there is very 
little to be had. But little fresh sawn, desirable timber 
is on the market or at any of the Gulf ports. 

The log market is almost bare of stock, but it is de- 
cidedly weak. This week 2,000 came in on the market 
and 3,000 came in to the mills. About fifty-five pieces 
of hewn came in this week and the market is brisk for 
good stock, but there is but little to be had. 

River Plate business continues to be all that could 
be desired from the manufacturers’ standpoint. Values 
have about reached the top notch for this year at least, 
but the mills could get almost any price for quick 
delivery. 

‘“We could sell all of our cut for 1907 right now,’’ 
said a millman yesterday. The prosperity rampant all 
over the River Plate country is now being reflected 
on the Gulf. 

The McIntyre Lumber Company, Jackson, Ala., re- 
cently bought 8,000 acres of fine timber land. This 
concern now has about 400,000,000 feet of stumpage. 

A record was broken this week by C. D. Harris, 
manager of the Dressler-Hammond Lumber Company, 
Merrill, Miss., on a ‘‘special’’ order, both in price 
obtained and time of shipment. The price was $35 and 
Mr. Harris is being congratulated upon the enterprise 
and energy displayed. 

The Maritime Exchange & Shippers’ Association was 
incorporated at Mobile this week, with J. B. Water- 
man, of Elder, Dempster & Co., president, and 
Richard Thurley, of Baltimore, secretary. The ex- 
porters and manufacturers of lumber expect great 
things of this organization and the names of the men 
at the helm guarantee results, all of them being suc- 
cessful in their various lines. 

The West-King Lumber Company, Waynesboro, Miss., 
will build a planing mill. 

The Robinson Land & Lumber Company, Chicora, 
Miss., will build a planing mill. 

A. J. Spencer, president of the American Lumber 
Company, whose plant burned recently at a loss of 
over $75,000, states that steps have been taken toward 
rebuilding on a larger scale. The capacity of the 
burned mill was 125,000 feet a day and it is expected 
that the new mill will have a capacity of 175,000 feet. 
It is said that the concern is considering the leasing 
of several now idle saw mills in this vicinity for 
temporary use. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., July 31.—Garbutt Bros., the well 
known saw mill men of south Georgia, are among 
the prominent promoters of a railroad to be built from 
Haylow, in Echols county, to Statenville, the county 
seat of the same county. The line will be known as 
the Statenville railroad and will be about fourteen 
miles in length. The headquarters of the road will 
be at Statenville. Application for a charter was made 
last week. 

Instead of the promised improvement in the trans- 
portation problem the scarcity of cars is daily becom- 
ing more acute. Delays in getting cars average from 
ten days to one month, and the lumbermen are suf- 
fering great losses as a result of existing conditions. 
However, they are not the only sufferers from the car 
shortage. The peach growers of Georgia are seeing 
their product rot around the railroad stations be- 
eause of this deplorable state of affairs. Notwith- 
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You Cannot Think 
Of Anything Better 


right now if you are trying to please your trade and at the 
same time make money for yourself, than those doors we've 
been talking about for the past 16 years that won’t shrink, 
won’t warp and won’t swell. Dealers all over are realiz- 
ing that these are facts and find it’s an argument that 
attracts customers when backed with our 


Red Cedar Doors 


We also manufacture 


Soft Yellow Fir Doors 


as well as cedar sash, mouldings, finish, siding, columns and 
shingles. Our fir doors are taking the place of eastern pine 
doors because they are stronger and more durable and can 
be sold at a less price. If you are wide awake to your best 
interests write us direct or drop a line to our nearest repre- 
sentative and we will tell you all about our doors. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Representative: Harry Osgood, Box 913, Lincoln, Neb. 
Harry L. Fuller. Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston: Langdon & Palmer, 
66 Broad St., New York; W. C. Ashenfelter, Builders Exchange, 
Philadelphia. 











standing such conditions prevail the railroads appear 
to be indifferent and apparently are making no special 
effort to remedy matters. 
Martin F. Amorous, one of the most prominent of 
southern lumbermen, is now in Montgomery, Ala., | 
where he is superintending the construction of a spe- | 
cial lumber car flooring which he has patented. In 
stead of the planks used in the car floor running across 
the car, as heretofore, they run lengthwise, A spe: | 
cial feature of the new flooring is the way the ends | 


The Cheapest Thing 


you can get is talk, but it costs something to 
back it up with such stock as we have in 
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Direct Shipments 


WASHINGTON FIR, 
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Manufacturers of the Peerless 


“Sauk Valley Soft Fir” 


Mills at Darrington, Wash. 
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Write us for prices on Fir Timbers. We can 
furnish all sizes and lengths, rough or surfaced. 
We make a specialty.of orders for retail yards 
and are quick shippers. Try us. 


J. S. Bennett Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Robert S. Wilson, 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 





AT A GREAT HARDWOOD CENTER. 


~ lawl Mo., duly ‘1 Business is only fair on 
irdwoods lnquiries are not coming in as plentifully as 
they did a few weeks ago, or even last week Receipts 


mtinue to be light and the hardwood that comes in is 


principally on contract account and that also is light 
Ihe lemaned is confined mostly choice seasonable 
stock Prices are fair. The prineipal woods in demand 
ire ash, cypress, onk and cottonwood All grades and 
thicknesses ot poplar ure moving well Ash, too, is in 
fair demand, and is moving fairly well. 


I. W. Wiese, vice president of the Thomas & Proetz 
Lumber Company, who has been at the saw band mill of 
the company at Belzoni, Miss., fog several days, returned 
Sunday. He says that the company’s barge and 
steamboat line is in full operation and is hauling logs 
to the mill. Preparations are being made to run the 
mill day and night. The company is doing an extensive 
export trade. Mr. Wiese reports that all the time he was 
at the mill it rained so hard that logging had to be 
shut down for a couple of weeks. Hlowever, a sufficient 
number of logs are on hand so that the rain will not 
interfere with the running of the mill. 

Steele & Hibbard report business as being quiet, al 
though there is something doing every day. They do not 
look for much of an increase in until the 
latter part of August or the first of September. 

James R. Massengale, of the Massengale Lumber 
Company, is away on a vacation to the northern lakes. 
During his absenee W. H. Richardson, the southern repre- 
sentative of the company, is looking after the business. 

Kk. H. Barnes, the well known dealer in high class rail- 
road timber, will leave for Minnesota in a few days. 

The Plummer Lumber Company reports business as 
being quiet. The company does not look for a_better- 
ment in trade until about September 1, when the fall 
trade will set in. 

R. J. O’Reilly, secretary of the Mosberger-O’Reilly 
Lumber Company, says business is better with his com- 
pany now than it was last month. Mr. O’Reilly will 
leave this week, with his wife, for Boston, New York 
and other eastern cities and will be gone for several 
weeks. 

George H. Cottrill, secretary of the American Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, is in Denver, Col., on a com- 
bined vacation and business trip. 

KE. H. Luehrmann, vice president of the Charles F. 
Luehrmann Lumber Company, left last Friday on a 
trip to points in Louisiana and Arkansas. THe will re- 
turn the latter part of this week. 

George FE. W. Luehrmann, president of the Charles 
If. Luehrmann Lumber Company, says that the eom- 
pany is getting in plenty of lumber and is having good 
sales every day. 

W. K. Chivvis says that business is rather quiet with 
him. He is getting in eonsiderable lumber, however, 
und some is going out all the time. 

Receipts of lumber by rail during July, 1906, 
amounted to 12,524 cars; shipments, 8,499 ears. Dur- 
ing the same period last year the receipts were 10,834 
ears; shipments, 6,547 ears. The receipts for July, 
1906, by river were 691,000 feet; shipments, 124,000 feet. 
Last vear during the same period the receipts were 
468,000 feet; shipments, 169,000 feet. This shows a 
gain in receipts by ears during July, 1906, over the 
corresponding month last year of 1,690 ears and a gain 
by river of 223,000 feet. Shipments by rail during 
July, 1906, over July of last year show a gain of 1,952 
ears and a loss of 45,000 feet by river. 


business 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 31.—The Crittenden Railway 
Company, which is building a line connecting the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern and the Rock Island 
systems, running from Earl to Heth, Ark., will, should 
there be no interruption, have the road completed and 
in full operation by September 1. IF. E. Stonebraker, 
general southern manager for the Lansing Wheelbar- 
row Company, whose plant is located at Parkin, is 
president of the road. This line will prove an im- 
portant factor in the development of the timber re- 
sources in the section through which it runs and will 
give manufacturers of lumber at Heth and Earl use 
of both the Iron Mountain and the Roek Island, 
whereas heretofore only one has been available for 
manutacturers at either point. 

Weather conditions are in the main favorable and 
good progress is being made in putting lumber on 
sticks. The quantity of dry lumber at interior milling 
points is low and the statement has been made that 
the amount of lumber now being placed on sticks is 
considerably below the average for this time of the 
year. In view of this condition and the outlook for 
a good demand this fall, it is the consensus of opinion 
among manufacturers and wholesalers alike here that 
under no condition will there be an accumulation of 
lumber this fall and winter sufficient to be burden- 
some. 

KE. M. Terry, secretary of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, is in the east and will visit New 
York, Buffalo, Baltimore, Philadelphia and other points 
before his return. 

The National Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
of Walnut Ridge, Ark., has been incorporated, with 
a capital of $10,000. S. Pearson is president, and he 
and W. H. Harris and J. J. Moore constitute the in- 
corporators. All the stock has been subscribed. 

The Riverside Lumber Company, of Marks, Quitman 
county, has been granted a charter under the laws of 


Avuuust 4, 1906. 


Mississipyp The capital stock os S10,0000 and | J 


Barrow und others are the inecorporators 


An amendment has been granted to the Thome Lan 
ber Company, of Montrose, Jasper county M ississipyp 
Whereby the capital stock is inereased to $10,000 


But few buvers of lumber are oming south now 
but this is no oceasion for surprise among the loca 
iimbermen Buvers are disposed to secure only thea 
mere Pressing needs and they are able to econduet their 
negotiations by correspondence Next month is ex 


peeted to witness a material inerease in the number of 


representatives of large consuming firms coming te 


this market with a view to making arrangements for 


their supplies during the aetive fall and winter season 

W. kK. Trainer, of the Trainer Bros, Lumber Con 
pany, Chieago, and A. J. MeCausland, of the W. EF 
Kelley Lumber Company, also of Chicago, were visitor 


here this week, 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 31.-—It can be said that this 
market has had a better sustained business during the 
present summer time than for several years. While there 
are touches manifest of the midsummer quiet a large 
volume of trade is the rule and stocks have been kept 
low. Building Quartered 
oak shows some improvement in demand and price as 
the summer advances. Plain white and red oaks are 
inactive as compared with their late history in the south 
ern producing centers. Chestnut appears to be in good de 
mand everywhere and a feature of the calls for this wood 
is that it seems to be in good call in all grades. Ash 
is in strong request. The last fortnight has brought 
heavy rainfalls in the middle division of the state and 
several of the country mills will be put out of opera 
tion by the wet conditions in the lower districts. The 
exporters here say they are having a satisfactory inquiry 
for lumber. A good deal of Nashville lumber is being 
shipped to Canadian points and a large amount is being 
shipped to the Pacific coast. 

8S. G. Gray, who has been connected with the board 
of trade here for some time, has tendered his resig- 
nation and will enter the employ of the T. J. Asher 
& Sons Lumber Company. He will be stationed at 
Wasiota, Ky., near Pineville. 

The Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing Company has a 
fine run of trade in its lumber department and a large 
inquiry for its red cedar woodenware, the season for 
which will open up in a few weeks at a good rate. 

A locust pin factory has been erected at Nolensville, 
Tenn., on the lot of James Williams, and is now being 
operated by Cooper & Co., who come from Alabama. 

Charles Gim, assistant chief engineer of the Overton 
County railroad, to be built farther up in middle 'Ten- 
nessee in the Cumberland Plateau country, is laying the 
course in profile of the new projection of that road, 
which is soon to be built into Kentucky, where it will 
probably make connection with the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacifie at Burnside. The line has been 
surveyed as far as Monticello, and Chief Hugineer 
Crow has given out the statement that the surveying will 
be continued about August 1. The road taps a good 
timber district in its contemplated extension. The 
Cumberland Construetion Company has the contract for 
the work. Most of the work now is being done from 
Livingston, in Overton county. 


continues in) good volume. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Bristol, TENN., Aug. 2.—Activity continues in the 
lumber business in this section and there is cause for 
the lumbermen to be elated with the existing conditions 
and satisfied over future prospects. A large amount of 
stock is moving in all directions and the yards are 
generally depleted of the more desirable woods. The 
scarcity of poplar continues and the majority of the 
lumbermen are unable to secure enough poplar to sup- 
ply their regular customers. White pine and hemlock 
are in good demand and considerable attention is being 
devoted to the manufacture of these woods by local 
lumbermen. There is an almost boundless supply of 
white pine and hemlock in this section. The country 
mills are all running regularly and shipping out as 
much stuff as possible while the roads are in a passable 
conditions. 

G. L. Wood, of the R. E. Wood Lumber Company, 
and W. L. Taylor, the company’s general attorney, came 
to Bristol this week and are spending several days ‘in 
this section on business. 

James D. Wyman, son of H. P. Wyman, secretary and 
treasurer of the Bristol Door & Lumber Company, came 
to Bristol last week and will reside in this city. Mr. 
Wyman has just been graduated from the law department 
of the University of Michigan and, having decided to de- 
vote his time and talents to the lumber business, has 
come to Bristol to gain a thorough knowledge of the 
intricate details of the business from a practical stand- 
point. He will be connected with the Bristol Door & 
Lumber Company. 

Melvin A. Hayes, a well known young man of Bristol, 
has become identified with the R. E. Wood Lumber 
Company and will occupy an important position at the 
company’s Carter county (Tennessee) operations at 
Buladeen. 

U. S. Archer, of the Unaka Lumber Corporation, of 
Johnson City, Tenn., spent a part of the week in Bristol 
on business. 

G. J. Kennith, of Baltimore, and R. A. Lambert, of 
New York, were buying hardwoods in this section last 
week. 

William 8. Whiting, of the Whiting Manufacturing 
Company, Abingdon, Va., was in Bristol this week. Mr. 
Whiting reports that his company’s mills at Abingdon 
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ire running regularly and that it is doing a satisfactory 
business 

Lbristal i 
remark 
transportation of | ilpwood at 


The Colombian Paper Hens 


(ompaany of 


consumer of pulpwood, has just completed a 
flume for the 
Roan Mountain, Tenn I he 
aul the velocity of the 


of wood is 


able water 
flume is five miles in length 
that a 


about 


water is so great plece 


transported this distance in forty 


minutes, The building of the flume is a triumph of 
engineering skill, as it carries « large volume of water 
und crosses a broad river several times in its course 


The Holston 
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und it is said the construction is perfeet, 
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QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, July 31.—At the close of the month 
the brisk tone which has been the chief characteristic 
of July is still in evidence. The last week has de- 
veloped nothing new in the market, only that business 
was considered heavy for this season of the year. 
loreign buyers have not been in the market in person, 
but several transactions by mail and cable are re- 
ported, orders being received from London, Glasgow, 
Manchester and Liverpool. The news from Kentucky 
and Tennessee is to the effect that the heavy rains of a 
fortnight ago have been followed by another dry spell. 

The demand for mahogany is getting stronger from 
furniture manufacturers. Oak, plain and quarter sawed, 
is still the leader in this market. Receipts of oak were 
light last week and the supply has been far short of the 
demand. Poplar is a close second, with a strong demand 
and the visible supply short of the wants of the trade. 
Ash is wanted, the supply is low and prices are consid- 
ered high by consumers. The supply of yellow pine 
continues to be liberal and in excess of the demands of 
the market; prices are weak. Building lumber of all 
kinds still meets an active call, but as the sources of 
supply are equal to all demands the market is easy. 
Cypress is in good request and prices show a tendency to 
go higher. Gum is being made the subject of inquiry 
by manufacturers of furniture of medium grades; but 
for its uncertainty to stand without warping after being 
in the finished article it would meet a ready sale, as all 
agree it is an easy working wood. There is a scarcity 
of panels in this section, all of the factories in south- 
ern Ohio, Indiana and northern Kentucky having a 
greater demand than they can meet. Orders placed 
last June by furniture manufacturers are not filled at 
this date, thus compelling the closing of several of the 
cabinetmakers’ departments and a consequent delay in 
filling of orders. 

The display of lumber by the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Cincinnati, at the fall festival, will be unique and one 
of the attractions of the ‘‘fest.’’ There will be an 
educational tone to the display which will make it of 
practical interest to the consumer of lumber, as well as 
being attractive to the eye of the curious. 

Mahogany veneers are in good demand and show a 
steady growth in use by furniture manufacturers. 
Quartered oak veneers still hold the center of the stage 
for popularity, but furniture manufacturers say the 
inquiry for mahogany finishes grows stronger. 

A number of lumbermen and furniture men, mem- 
bers of the Queen City Furniture Club, took a day off 
Saturday, July 28, and with invited guests, went ‘‘fish- 
ing’’ at Belle isle, on the Big Miami. An abundance 
of ‘‘bait’’? was provided by the commissary department 
and the discovery of a spring from which ‘‘ Wiede- 
mann’s’? amber flowed kept the camp in high spirits. 
A fried chicken dinner and a supper of fried fish (which 
they didn’t catch) were the features of a joyful but 
too short a day. S. M. Burgess, of Rockport, Ky., was 
a guest of Secretary B. F. Dulfeber, and enjoyed the 
day in camp with the rest of the boys. 

J. E. Guthill, of the Cypress Lumber Company, left 
last week on a trip to the south, embracing Savannah, 
Ga., and Tennessee, where the Cypress company has 
business interests. 

James Thistlewait, one of Cineinnati’s old and reli- 
able lumber inspectors, had the misfortune to poison his 
hand which will lay him up for a week or two. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 31.—The yellow pine market 
seems to be in fairly good shape so far as the volime of 
business is concerned, and it is claimed that the price 
is stiffening up a little. Should time confirm this point 
and prices remain stiff buying will soon become liberal, 
for most of the yardmen have permitted their stocks 
to run down as low as possible in the hope of seeing the 
prices get a little lower before purchasing heavily for 
fall requirements. 

The hardwood market. continues uniformly good, with 
no complaint coming from any quarter. 

Tom Brown, of E. L. Hughes & Co., says the sash 
and door market is in fair condition, but there is no 
special rush of business and not much snap to the mar- 
ket. The volume of business as a whole seems to be 
fairly good, but it is made up largely of small orders 
and special bills and is not what might be termed stock- 
ing up business. 

Edward L. Davis says that the hardwood market is in 
fair shape and he is busy. Oak prices are not going up 
perceptibly but are holding firm, while oak stumpage is 
going up right along. 

A. E. Norman reports the volume of inquiries for hard- 
wood plentiful and says that deliveries are good now. 

W. C. Ballard, of Wehmhoff & Ballard, has just re- 
turned from a vacation in the country. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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IN THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD 
July 1 The 
week 


SERGENT, Ky., largest timber deal im 
this seetion last was the sale of 
upper Perry county to New York parties for $200,000 
Charles Kk. Smith negotiated the deal, 
Lexington & Eastern railroad shall be completed about 
a dozen mills will be located on the property. 

A railroad line has been completed from Corbin to 
Somerset, Ky., on the Cincinnati Southern. The Val 
ley Lumber Company, organized last week with $39,000 
capital, will make the timber developments along the 
line, 

The order of the railroad commission reducing 
freight rates on lumber and ties has been signed by 
Commissioners Siler and Ferguson, and the law now is 
in force. Lumbermen are rejoicing over the passage 
of this bill. 

W. B. Johnson, manager of the Beaver Creek Lum- 
ber Company, yesterday bought 3,000 aeres of timber 
land on Turkey creek, in the Pike county territory. 

C. W. Wildie and associates have bought 5,000 acres 
of timber land on lower Elkhorn creek, near the line 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad. 

Harvey Raleigh last Thursday bought 2,000 acres of 
fine timber property along the Cumberland river, in 


-U,000 aeres in 


As soon as the 


Harlan county. Part of the poplar timber will be 
floated down the river and the remainder will be 
sawed. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

Burra.o, N. Y., July 31.—President Sykes, of the 
Emporium Lumber Company, has returned from the 
Green mountains of Vermont to the Adirondacks of 
this state to see which is the more restful locality, 
as his vacation is not over yet. The company’s mills 
are very active this summer, 

O. E. Yeager is still finding Kentucky a pretty 
good hardwood supply locality and reports getting in 
a nice lot of oak and ash from that direction. They 
both sell well and will not last very long. : 

T. Sullivan & Co. are among those who are more 
than passingly interested in the change of car weight 
minimums, as their Washington fir trade is now 
heavier than ever before and promises to keep grow- 
ing for some time. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company has just 
put on a storage shed for veneers in the home yard 
and will handle all sorts of them, as the trade appears 
to call for more of that sort of lumber than formerly. 

Beyer, Knox & Co, are able to report their trade 
better in July than in June, though it was by no 
means slow in June. Their stock is largely of oak, 
though it is running to cherry a good deal lately. 

W. Kreinheder is off this August to the new 
mills of the Standard Hardwood Lumber Company 
in Kentucky and will also visit the Tennessee head- 
quarters of the company at Minnow Ford, whieh still 
turns out a supply of oak, ash and poplar. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES 

WHEELING, W. VA., July 31.—W. F. Loftus, of the 
Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, Coal Grove, Ohio, was 
in Bluefield, W. Va., recently en route to Dismal creek, 
in Buchanan county, Virginia, where his company is 
putting in a mill with a capacity of 50,000 feet a day. 
He said there is enough timber in the vicinity of Dis- 
mal creek to keep the mill busy for ten years. The 
company is building a narrow gage railroad to Davon, a 
distance of 12% miles. 

The Deepwater Railway Company has finished laying 
track from Deepwater, on New river, in Fayette county, 
to Bridge No. 64, on the Garland & Litz contract, in 
Wyoming county. No effort is being spared by the Deep- 
water company to rush the work in Wyoming county. 

Two hundred and fifty acres, including the Judy, Mat- 
son and Horrocks tracts, have been bought by Grosse & 
Flutz. The land lies in Fayette county and it is esti- 
mated that there are over 2,000,000 feet of lumber in 
the boundary. 

A deal has been consummated by the Kentucky Coal 
& Timber Company for the purchase of the*Jones lease- 
hold coal property on the Open fork of Bell creek, in 
Fayette county. Negotiations also are under way for 
the sale of the operations of the Gauley Consolidated, 
Carter and Arminious companies, which are operating 
under sublease from the Messrs. Jones. The _ prop- 
erty acquired by the Kentucky company comprises 4,100 
acres. 

A. Tingler, of Greenbrier county, sold to the J. L. 
Rumbarger Lumber Company, of Elkins, W. Va., a tract 
of timber for $50,000. Tingler paid $7,000 for the land 
and held it but fifteen days. 

John Curry, secretary of the Curry-Bittner Lumber 
Company, Mabie, W. Va., aged 64 years, is seriously 
ill in a hospital at Neweastle-on-Tine, England. Mr. 
Curry is one of the best known lumbermen in the state. 

The Curry-Bittner Lumber Company has bought a 
35-ton Shay locomotive. 

A charter has been issued to the Layopolis Boom & 
Lumber Company, of Layopolis, Gilmer county. 

The $5,000,000 machine used by R. M. Smith & Co., 

The $5,000 machine used by R. M. Smith & Co., 
of Orndoff, in loading logs onto cars along their rail- 
road, has been wrecked, While loading logs the ma- 
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Puget Sound and Idaho Lumber 


Car Stock, Bridge Timber, 
Shingles, Cedar and Fir. 


POLES AND PILING. 


Pacific Fir Company, 


54 Dexter Horton Bank Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Minneapolis Office: 731 Lumber Exchange. 
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Our Whole Story— 
SATISFACTION. 


FIR, SPRUCE and PINE, 
RED CEDAR LUMBER and 
SHINGLES of High Grade. 


Located on the Pacific Coast we personally select our 
lumber. Being on the ground we can get better goods at 
fairer prices than the inland dealer. 

We give you the benefit of our excellent business situation 
and our money-saving systems of handling Pacific Coast Forest 
Products. Let us quote you. 

Let us send you atrial shipment. We will treat you fairly. 





We use Telecode,. 


Arrow Lumber & Shingle Co. 


328-329 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 

















CHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE,WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 


LUMBER AND 
SHINGLES 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 


TELECODE PROMPT SHIPMENTS 








UPPER GRADES 


——of Band Sawed— 


FIR and SPRUCE 


Lester W. David Co., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MILLS AT 
ANACORTES, WASH. 


MILLSIDE, B. C. Telecode. 
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Roy & Roy 


Manufacturers of and 
Wholesale Dealers in 


; ii - 
PACIFIC COAST = 


LUMBER anv SHINGLES 


Delivered prices to any point in the United States 
quoted upon application. 


General am, Aye sone Bidg., S eattl e, W ash ‘ 


Mills on G. N. Ry., N, P. Ry. and C, P. Ry. 
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Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Coast Fir 


Prompt Shipments—Good Grades. 








WE ARE MANUFACTURERS 
And WHOLESALE DEALERS 


S. H. L. Lumber Co. 


205-206 Holland Block, 


We use Telecode. SPOKANE, WASH. 





We See 
Your Finish 


Piled up in our yards in the highest grades 
of Western Pine. How do you want it, ir 
straight cars or mixed with 4 and 6 incl 
bevel siding ? 

All widths and milled as desired. 


Prompt Shipments. 


W. H. Gerhart-Bradrick Lumber Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Or W. H. Gerhart Lumber Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Py located at Ryan, Meyers oe — Addy, Wash,, on 
.N Ry., and Athol, Idaho, on N. P. 















MIXED CARS 


FINISH 


LUMBER COLUMNS 


We are excellently equipped to handle your or- 
ders promptly for the above for we constantly 
earry a good stock. We use exclusively 


Western White Pine 


and in addition to the above can ship Western 
W. P. Doors, Sash Cuttings, Factory Plank, 
Pickets, Mouldings. ete. Our prices talk. 
WASHINGTON MILL Co. SPOKANE: 





(LONG POLES, SPLIT CEDAR ) 


POSTS and PILING. 
The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


4a SPOKANE, WASH. 
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Western White Pine and Larch Lumber, 


Also Manufacturers of 
Doors, Sash, Millwork, Bar and Bank Fixtures 


THE SAW MILL PHOENIX, E. F. Cartier Van Dissel Mgr. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 


) sae - Co = Un Op GB 


ROOFING 


**The roofing of quality 
Lumbermen all over the country are 
making in Paroid one of their most 
profitable side lines. You can do it 
too. Ask for our proposition. 

F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers 
ESTABLISHED 1817. EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 


NEW YORK oo s Sh 07 Nelo) WASHINGTON 
CANADIAN FACTORY & OFFICE, HAMILTON, ONT 














chine was overturned and damaged to the extent of 
$2,000. 





IN “oe NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. Tag: f = ——The Alexander Lumber 
Company, of Lilesvilte, N. has bought up all of the 
lumber in that section and pS will begin the manu- 
facture of the timber into salable lumber. The com- 
pany is having a sidetrack laid to its mills at Lilesville. 

The Foreman-Blades Lumber Company, of Elizabeth 


City, N. C., has bought the shingle mill of W. W. 
Woodley for $2,300. 
J. T. West, of Walker, Va., operating a saw mill in 


3runswick county, North Carolina, has agreed with W. T 

Sears & Co., of Wilmington, N. C., to handle the output 
of their mills on a commission basis. 

The Messrs. Oettinger, who will establish a large 
buggy factory at Greensboro, have secured temporary 
quarters for their plant in the city on account of the 
rush of orders. The new plant will be speedily pushed to 
completion. 

J. G. Garland will erect a planing and woodworking 
plant at High Point, N. C., for which a site already has 
been secured. 

The number of new enterprises in 
the last few weeks has been remarkable in view 
fact that efforts have been made to get the 
manufacturers to eurtail their output for the summer 
months on account of the recent glut in the market. 
Among the new companies incorporated are the follow- 
ing: 

The Plymouth Lumber ae ig of Plymouth, N. C., with 
capital stock of $150,000, by E. J. Conklin and others. 

: The Marsh Furniture Fa Rong of High Point, capital stock 
$20,000, by J. IE. Marsh, J. W. Harris and several others. 

A new factory at Reidsville to be backed by E. P. Purcell, 
with ample « apital. 

The Carolina Buggy Company, at Henderson, with $25,000 
capital stock, by W. B. Waddill, of Carthage, and others. 

The Linden Manufacturing Company, of Linden, Cumber- 
land county, N. C., capital stock $10,000, by 8S. I. Under- 
wood, of Linden, and others. 

The Morganton (N. C.) Furniture Company now building 
a large plant to make a fine grade of oak furniture. 

The Glenwood Lumber Company, of Suffolk, Va., is chart- 
ered, with a capital of $25,000, to conduct a lumber plant. 
Walter Boone, of Norfolk, is president, and IF. W. Floyd, of 
Suffolk, secretary. 

The Virginia & ce 
ration, of Hot Springs. 

000 maximum and 560 ore wo eapital. J. T. 
is president. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


—eere—e—r—r—"r 
FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 1—G. W. Curtin, of the Pardee 
& Curtin Lumber Company, Curtin, W. Va., one of the 
best known hardwood manufacturing concerns of that 
state, was in Baltimore last Monday and ealled on 
various firms here. Mr. Curtin reported that the mills 
of his section are all busy and that a brisk demand 
for all kinds of lumber prevails. He also imparted the 
information that the mill which his company is erecting 
at Curtin, to take the place of the one destroyed by 
fire some time ago, is rapidly nearing completion and 
is to be in running order about the first week in Sep- 
tember. The plant is expected to be the largest of its 
kind in West Virginia, if not in the United States. It 
will have a capacity of 120,000 feet of hardwoods a day, 
and will be of what is known as the double band type. 
All the machinery will be of the most modern type, and 
every appliance for saving time and labor will be in- 
stalled. In the construction of the plant about 400,000 
feet of lumber will be used. Mr. Curtin went from 
here to Atlantic City for a short vacation. 


this state during 
of the 
lumber 


Land, Timber & Mineral Corpo- 
has been chartered with $5.000, 
McAllister 





Thomas Hughes, of the hardwood firm of Carter, 
Hughes & Co., has returned from a trip to the scene 


of the Iron Mountain Lumber Company’s operations 
at Troutdale, where his partner, David T. Carter, is in 
charge. He also took in a number of other mills and 
says that everywhere he found great activity. Prices 
were evidently about the same as ‘they had been for 
months and stocks were being rapidly taken up. 

A. Frank Gilbert, of the J. L. Gilbert & Bro. Lumber 
Company, is on a vacation and will be gone for several 
weeks. Meanwhile Mr. Kraft is looking after details. 

The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held a meet- 
ing last Tuesday afternoon at its rooms on Union Dock 
and transacted a lot of routine business. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

NORFOLK, VA., July 30.—Confidence in the future con- 
tinues to grow among the manufacturers in the North 
Carolina pine belt and there is far less tendency to 
make concessions just because some other fellow is said 
to have done so. This increasing confidence has not 
developed so far with many wholesalers. The reason is 
simply that there are many who have not yet unloaded 
stuff that piled their yards high when prices began to 
look weak three months ago. This, it is pointed out by 
those who know the situation, is all the more reason why 
all mills should not only keep their output down but 
keep all stocks off the market until the wholesale yards 
are well sold out. ; 

The worst rains in years have seriously interfered 
with all lines of work in this section and reports from 
eastern North Carolina tell of ruined crops and hard 
times for the farmer. Fields flooded waist deep in the 
Old North state is a common report. Thousands of 
acres of cotton have been literally wiped out. Reports 
from Perquimans county, North Carolina, tell of live 
stock drowned in its stables from rains of last week. 

Thomas & Dundy, the world’s greatest amusement 
makers, proprietors of Luna park at Coney Island and 
the Hippodrome in New York city, are reported to have 
closed a deal with Norfolk real estate men by which 


they will spend $500,000 on an amusement park on the 
Atlantic ocean eighteen miles by trolley from Norfolk. 

James M. Barr, of Norfolk, interested in many lum- 
ber enterprises, is president of the newly chartered 
Black Mountain Colleries Company, of Norfolk. The 
capital of the company is from $100,000 to $250,000. 
Its plans have not been disclosed. 

A report of the exports and imports of the port of 
Norfolk for the year ended January 31, 1905, shows the 
exports of lumber to have aggregated approximately 
$3,000,000. Through the inland route from Norfolk 
to Albemarle sound passed last year lumber, logs and 
shingles aggregating 88,580 tons. Lumber totaling 134,- 
196,660 feet passed through the Dismal swamp canal 
in the same year. The total exports of the port were 
about $150,000,000. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 28.—D. R. Henderson & Co. 
have sold their timber and turpentine plant in Lake 
county to Mr. MeGhee and associates for $100,000. In- 
eluded in the purchase are 27,500 acres of timber lands. 
The purchasers will soon install a saw mill on the prop- 
aa 

. L. Phillips & Co. have bought 40,000 acres of tim- 
*. Jands i in Leon county from Vereen & Smith, of Moul- 
trie, and William Godfrey & Co., of Cheraw. "The price 
paid was $300,000. The land contains about 250,000,000 
feet of lumber. The purchasers will at once erect a saw 
mill on the property that will eut 25,000,000 feet a year. 

Business is quiet. Heavy rains have prevailed during 
the week which made it difficult to get logs out of the 
woods. The congestion of lumber here is being relieved 
by heavy shipments. It is still serious and the board 
of trade has appointed a committee to confer with the 
railroads and shippers to see if a better system of ship- 
ping lumber from here may be devised. 

Lumber shipments since last report: 

Steamship Algonquin, New York, 500,000 feet lumber, 
1,600 bundles shingles. 

Schooner Charles K. 
lumber. 

British schooner Mabel Darling, Nassau, N. P., 29,208 feet 
rough pine lumber, 16,587 feet dressed boards and planks, 
30,216 feet cypress lumber and 1,759 bundles cypress shin- 
gles, valued at $1,660.42. : 

po Bint Santurce, New York, 400,000 feet lumber. 


Buckley, Elizabethport, 400,000 feet 


Schooner Mary B. Pierce, New York, 350,000 feet lumber. 

Steamship Apache, New York, 278,950 feet lumber. 

Steamship Navahoe, New York, 500,000 feet lumber, 3,000 
ties 


Steamship Onondaga, Boston, 400,000 feet lumber, 3,800 


ties, 4,000 bundles shingles. 
Steamship Arapahoe, New York, 350,000 feet 
650,000 feet lum- 


lumber, 
4,000 bundles shingles. 
Ocean barge Southland, 
ber. 
Ocean barge Virginia, 
Schooner Samuel P. Bowers, 
lumber. 
Schooner Charlotte R. Sibley, New York, 286,000 feet lum- 
ber. 
Schooner PR. T. 
Schooner Savannah, 


Philadelphia, 


Providence, 450,000 feet lumber. 
Newport News, 530,000 feet 


Rundlett, Salisbury, Md., 840,000 shingles. 
Portland, 480,000 feet lumber. 





Schooner Thomas Winsmore, Baltimore, 310,000 feet lum- 
er. 
THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 
POO" 
CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 
New OrtEans, La., July 30.—Cypress demand is 


still holding up in good shape and the mills have 
plenty of orders to keep them busy. Prices are stiff 
as ever. The mills on the Texas & Pacific have ac- 
cepted orders for about 3,200,000 feet of cypress ties 
for the Colorado & Southern railroad, while the South- 
ern Pacifie mills have large tie orders booked for the 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe railroad extensions. 
These bookings threaten to result in a searcity of No. 
1 common a little later. The railroad construction 
now going forward in this section has provided a 
market for a considerable amount of both pine and 
cypress and several large contracts for ties, bridge 
timbers and lumber are reported as having been closed 
over the state this week. Yellow pine prices are 
still off on some items from $2 to $5 a thousand and 
some of the mills report a slackness of demand. The 
general view seems to be, however, that the market 
is improving slowly and that demand is stronger. Ex- 
ports are rather quiet, the European buyers apparent- 
ly taking the view that the price flurry means still 
lower prices and being willing to chance a wait for 
the expected drop. Interior demand seems to be pick- 
ing up. There are as yet no serious complaints of 
cay shortage. Hardwoods are still quiet, though ex- 
ports are in fairly good volume. 

The following new companies have been organized 
or chartered during the past week: 

Miss., 
Carver. 
county, Missis- 
M. Seanlan, F. 


D. Carver Lumber 
$10,000; incorporators, D. 

Lamar Lumber Company, 
sippi, capital $100,000: 
W. Williams and G. L. Hawkins. 
Gin & Mill Company, Batesville, 
$10,000; ineorporators, 'T. O’ Bryant, 
R. W. Draper. 

J. C. & F. M. Rice Lumber et gy a domiciled at Ward, 
La., capital $200,000; officers—J. C. Ward, president; F 
A. Rice, vice president; W. P. ral secretary. 


Daney & Waddill, engineers, in a report to the 
Atchafalaya Ship Channel Company, organized for 
the purpose of securing a deepwater channel to Ber- 


Company, Nicholson, 
Carver and D. M. 
Epley, Lamar 
incorporators, V 


capital 


Miss., capital 
Thomas Thomas and 


Tanola 


wick bay, estimate that the work necessary to pro- 
vide a permanent channel can be done for about 
$250,000. It will be necessary, they say, to dredge a 


channel through the reef which separates Atchafalaya 
bay from the gulf, the channel to be from twelve to 
fifteen miles long and 200 to 300 feet wide. The 
government engineers’ estimates have in past years 
ranged from $8,000,000 down. 
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Col. C. W. Krotz, who is becoming known as the 
‘father of Melville,’’? was in New Orleans the other 
day and announced that within the next fortnight a 
company with a capital of $1,000,000 will be organ- 
ized to develop Melville and Latanier, a neighboring 
town on the Texas & Pacific. The latter town will be 
exploited as a health resort, it is understood, while 
at Melville large manufacturing enterprises will be 
established. The capital for the enterprise is to be 
drawn from the north. Colonel Krotz was formerly 
proprietor of the Krotz Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Melville. 

Ralph Izard, manager of a large mahogany export- 
ing company in Guatemala, was in New Orleans last 
week. 

James G, Turner, a prominent stave operator of 
Brownlee, Ark., was a New Orleans visitor last week. 

George L. Smith, of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
in New Orleans last week. He reports that at present 
hardwood demand is somewhat slack, but says that 
most of the mills are fairly well supplied with old 
orders which they are working up. 

Among other lumbermen who have visited the city 
during the last week have been C. L. Watson and H. 
L. Glenn, of Patterson; J. H. and W. W. Weston, of 
Logtown, Miss.; J. G. Powell, of Lake Charles, and 
J. C. Kincannon, of Tupelo, Miss, 

Fire broke out in the dry kilns of Eastman, Gar- 
diner & Co.’s plant at Laurel, Miss., last Saturday 
and for a time assumed threatening proportions. The 
company’s fire fighting apparatus is one of the best 
in the south and after a hard fight the blaze was 
gotten under control. The amount of loss is not 
stated. 

W. E. Jelks & Son and the Savoy Lumber Company, 
of Eunice, La., have secured contracts for about half 
a million feet of rough and dressed pine lumber to 
be used by the Colorado Southern railroad in building 
depots, freight sheds ete. 

The Monroe Lumber Company, at Monroe, La., 
which lost its planing mill and considerable dressed 
lumber in a fire last week, announces that the burned 
planer will be rebuilt at once and it is hoped to have 
it in operation within thirty days. The company’s 
loss is estimated at about $50,000. By hard work on 
the part of the mill hands and the excellent fire 
fighting apparatus of the mill, platforms, lumber piles 
and several buildings in proximity to the planer were 
saved with only a scorching. The plant employs in 
all about 600 hands. 

The consolidation of the J. M. Russ Lumber Com- 
pany, of Collins, Miss., with the W. C. Wood Lumber 
Company, of the same place, was announced yester- 
day. The new company will, it is understood, operate 
under the title of the latter concern. 

After several days’ investigation of the death of 
P. C. Lydell, president of the Lydell Woodworking 
Company, of Hattiesburg, Miss., whose body was 
found in the Newman Lumber Company’s millpond 
there some days ago, the police have arrested three 
negroes, charging Napoleon Haywood and George 
Sheldon with the murder, and John Donald with be- 
ing an accessory to the crime. It is charged that rob- 
bery was the motive for the crime. The remains 
were shipped to Logansport, Ind., for burial. The 
accused negroes are being given a preliminary hearing 
today. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission recently awarded 
two small contracts to local lumber concerns. The 
Panama Lumber & Trading Company received an 
order for pine sill material amounting to $645.75, and 
the Southern Saw Mill Company was awarded an 
order for sills and siding amounting to $2,878.15. 

Exports during the week: 

Steamship El Paso, New York—250,000 feet lumber, 7,975 
pieces headings, 3,252 pieces staves, 34 oak logs, 1,000 bar- 
rels turpentine. 

Steamship City of Mexico, Vera Cruz and Tampico—2,220 
bundles box shooks, 60 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Kingstonian, London—57,300 pieces oak lum- 
ber, 32,500 pieces oak staves, 6,043 pieces gum lumber, 
12,769 pieces pine lumber. 

Bark Brema, Bremen—7,200 pieces staves. 

Steamship Arkadia, Porto Rico (supplemental)—3,224 
pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Origen, Port Limon (supplemental)—S878 pieces 
pine lumber, 46 pieces creosoted timber. 

Steamship Darien, Liverpool (supplemental) — 46,143 
pieces staves, 3,858 pieces gum lumber, 225 boat oars. 


Steamship Atlas, Ceiba—1,936 pieces lumber, 92 pieces 
cypress lumber, 207 bundles lumber. 
Steamship Bertha, Colon—279 pieces creosoted switch 


ties, 6,065 pieces yellow pine lumber, 626 pieces creosoted 
cross ties, 7,480 pieces yellow pine lumber, 13,746 feet yel- 
low pine lumber, 626 pieces cross ties. 

Steamship Nyanza, Glasgow—114,829 pieces staves, 1,993 
packages handles, 300 boat oars, 92 oak logs, 563 ash logs, 
80 hickory logs, 112 packages shuttle blocks, 111 packages 
handles, 21 oak logs, 13,085 pieces hickory boards, 57 sacks 
hickory boards, 18,403 pieces gum boards, 404 bundles gum 
boards, 4,171 pieces cottonwood boards, 83 pieces pine timber, 
11,454 pieces pine boards, 3,133 pieces poplar boards, 355 
bundles oak boards, 38,615 pieces oak boards. 

Steamship Anselm, Belize, Ports Barrios and Cortez (sup- 
plemental)—23,382 feet yellow pine lumber, 40 bundles 
shingles, 22 bundles lumber. 

Steamship Sicilia, Genoa (supplemental)—82,351 pieces 
small staves, 1,501 pieces pipe staves, 720 pieces oak lum- 


ber. 

Steamship Joseph Vaccaro, Ceiba—2,144 pieces cypress 
lumber. 

Steamship Comus, New York—100,000 feet lumber, 1,244 
bundles box material, 123 cases skewers, 130 barrels skew- 


ers. 

Steamship Ville de Rouen, Havre and Bordeaux—676 
sacks spokes, 29,700 pieces pipe cull staves, 161,488 French 
claret staves, 10,578 pieces gum lumber, 3,662 pieces poplar 
lumber, 7,160 pieces oak lumber, 7,667 pieces pine lumber, 
199 poplar logs, 46 ash logs. 

ml Steamship Belvernon, Port Barrios—6,000 creosoted cross 
es. 

Steamship Preston, 
pieces pine lumber. 
Steamship Frisia, Hamburg (supplemental)—37,608 pieces 


Port Limon (supplemental) —2,655 


small staves, 96 cases handles, 9,215 pieces tank staves, 108 
walnut logs, 8S oak logs, 8,744 pieces oak lumber, 1,208 
pieces cottonwood lumber, 17,214 pieces pine lumber, 5,590 
pieces walnut lumber, 2,089 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Lgda, Cristobal, Panama—44 carloads car ma- 
terial. 

Steamship Marten Saenz, Barcelona and Malaga—7 
pieces staves, 26 poplar logs, 857 pieces gum lumber, 2 
logs, 3,017 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Red Cross, Hamburg and Bristol—3,666 pieces 
staves, 2 walnut logs, 10 poplar logs, 1,846 pieces oak lum- 
ber, 7,479 pieces gum lumber, 4,708 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Civilian, Liverpool—31,0U00 pieces oak staves, 
326 bundles poplar lumber, 13,623 pieces hardwood lumber, 
121 ash logs, 184 sacks wood billets, 2,622 pieces white oak 
strips, 1,137 pieces ash lumber, 405 cases handles, 32 boxes 
handles, 257 sacks handles, 839 pieces walnut lumber, 2,431 
boat oars, 196 packages hickory squares, 263 pieces hazel 
pine lumber. 

Steamship Kingstonian, London and Antwerp (supplemen 
tal) —949 packages handles, 3,363 pieces gum lumber, 5,907 
pieces ash lumber, 96,246 pieces staves, 119 persimmon logs, 

573 pieces oak lumber, 5,247 pieces pine lumber, 20 oak 





9. 


i 


6,573 


logs. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosILE, ALA., July 31.—Business shows slight but 
unmistakable improvement. In some lines the market 
is weak, but the manufacturer is contesting any de- 
cline inch by inch. The demand is fully equal to the 
reduced cut. Scarcity of labor and of cars is playing 
havoe with the mills and frequently orders are delayed, 
causing loss to both manufacturer and shipper. The 
capacity of the Gulf mills as a whole has been reduced 
fully 25 percent and, while business is not brisk, it is 
more difficult to place orders than at any time during 
the year. 

The sawn timber market is advancing. No power 
on earth can stop the upward trend now that it has 
started, and this is regardless of conditions abroad. 
The demand is strong for good long leaf timber, but 
short leaf and inferior quality is not wanted. The 
tendency on the Gulf is to hold sawn, but there is very 
little to be had. But little fresh sawn, desirable timber 
is on the market or at any of the Gulf ports. 

The log market is almost bare of stock, but it is de- 
cidedly weak. This week 2,000 came in on the market 
and 3,000 came in to the mills. About fifty-five pieces 
of hewn came in this week and the market is brisk for 
good stock, but there is but little to be had. 

River Plate business continues to be all that could 
be desired from the manufacturers’ standpoint. Values 
have about reached the top notch for this year at least, 
but the mills could get almost any price for quick 
delivery. 

‘We could sell all of our cut for 1907 right now,’’ 
said a millman yesterday. The prosperity rampant all 
over the River Plate country is now being reflected 
on the Gulf. 

The McIntyre Lumber Company, Jackson, Ala., re- 
cently bought 8,000 acres of fine timber land. This 
concern now has about 400,000,000 feet of stumpage. 

A record was broken this week by C. D. Harris, 
manager of the Dressler-Hammond Lumber Company, 
Merrill, Miss., on a ‘‘special’’ order, both in price 
obtained and time of shipment. The price was $35 and 
Mr. Harris is being congratulated upon the enterprise 
and energy displayed. 

The Maritime Exchange & Shippers’ Association was 
incorporated at Mobile this week, with J. B. Water- 


man, of Elder, Dempster & Co., president, and 
Richard Thurley, of Baltimore, secretary. The ex- 
porters and manufacturers of lumber expect great 


things of this organization and the names of the men 
at the helm guarantee results, all of them being suc- 
cessful in their various lines. 

The West-King Lumber Company, Waynesboro, Miss., 
will build a planing mill. 

The Robinson Land & Lumber Company, Chicora, 
Miss., will build a planing mill. 

A. J. Spencer, president of the American Lumber 
Company, whose plant burned recently at a loss of 
over $75,000, states that steps have been taken toward 
rebuilding on a larger scale. The capacity of the 
burned mill was 125,000 feet a day and it is expected 
that the new mill will have a capacity of 175,000 feet. 
Tt is said that the concern is considering the leasing 
of several now idle saw mills in this vicinity for 
temporary use. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., July 31.—Garbutt Bros., the well 
known saw mill men of south Georgia, are among 
the prominent promoters of a railroad to be built from 
Haylow, in Echols county, to Statenville, the county 
seat of the same county. The line will be known as 
the Statenville railroad and will be about fourteen 
miles in length. The headquarters of the road will 
be at Statenville. Application for a charter was made 
last week. 

Instead of the promised improvement in the trans- 
portatien problem the scarcity of cars is daily becom- 
ing more acute. Delays in getting cars average from 
ten days to one month, and the lumbermen are suf- 
fering great losses as a result of existing conditions. 
However, they are not the only sufferers from the car 
shortage. The peach growers of Georgia are seeing 
their product rot around the railroad stations be- 
eause of this deplorable state of affairs. Notwith- 
standing such conditions prevail the railroads appear 
to be indifferent and apparently are making no special 
effort to remedy matters. 

Martin F. Amorous, one of the most prominent of 
southern lumbermen, is now in Montgomery, Ala., 
where he is superintending the construction of a spe- 
cial lumber car flooring which he has patented. In- 
stead of the planks used in the car floor running across 
the car, as heretofore, they run lengthwise. A spe- 
cial feature of the new flooring is the way the ends 
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Lumber and Vertical 
Grain Flooring 


RED CEDAR 


Lumber and Shingles 


Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Office: HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
109 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


C. W. GRIGGS, President. 

A. G. FOST Vice-President 

E. G. GRIGGS, 2nd Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec.'y & Treas. 








You Cannot Think 
Of Anything Better 


right now if you are trying to please your trade and at the 
same time make money for yourself, than those doors we've 
been talking about for the past 16 years that won’t shrink, 
won’t warp and won’t swell. Dealers all over are realiz- 
ing that these are facts and find it's an argument that 
attracts customers when backed with our 


Red Cedar Doors 


We also manufacture 


Soft Yellow Fir Doors 


as well as cedar sash, mouldings, finish, siding, columns and 
shingles. Our fir doors are taking the place of eastern pine 
doors because they are stronger and more durable and can 
be sold at a less price. If you are wide awake to your best 
interests write us direct or drop a line to our nearest repre- 
sentative and we will tell you all about our doors. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Representative: Harry Osgood, Box 913, Lincoln, Neb. 
Harry L. Fuller. Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston: Langdon & Palmer, 
66 Broad St., New York; W. C. Ashenfelter, Builders Exchange, 
Philadelphia. 











The Cheapest Thing 


you can get is talk, but it costs something to 
back it up with such stock as we have in 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 


We are manufacturers and wholesalers. 


Eastman Lumber Co. 


Mills at Summit, Wash., on N. P. R. R. 
210-11 Berlin Bidg., TACOMA, WASH. 
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Where Yellow Fir 
Reaches Perfection 


is on the South Bend Branch of the N. P. Ry., 
and because we a.e located right in the midst 
of this luxuriant growth, we are able to manu- 
facture a superior grade of 


LONG. FIR TIMBERS 


CROSS ARMS, RAILROAD, DOCK, BRIDGE 
BUILDING AND CAR MATERIAL. 
We have a daily capacity of 150,000 feet, which 
together with excellent shipping facilities, 
enables us to render prompt and satisfactory 
service. Ask for our prices—maybe_ they'll 
prove interesting. We use the Telecode. 


H. McCormick Lumber Co. 


McCORMICK, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Representative: RICHARD |. McGINNIS, 
84 Adams Street, Dexter Building, CHICAGO—Phone Harrison 2448, 








Fir Lumber 


CAR SHIPMENTS, FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC CARGOES. 


Port Blakely Mill Company, 


PORT BLAKELY, WASH. 
Eastern Representative: W. W. VAWTER, 542 Lumber Exchange, 


inneapolis, Minn. 


RENTON, HOLMES & CO., Mills Building. 


San Francisco Offices : 
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Our Shipping Scope 


is practically unlimited for we cater to 
patrons both by rail and water, hence 
can reach most any part of the world. 
We manufacture a superior quality of 


FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE 
LUMBER AND FIR TIMBERS 


and usually have a well assorted stock 
on hand. If you will drop us a line des- 
cribing your wants we will gladly auote 
you prices. 


Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co. 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 


Hi, N. ANDERSON, Pres’t. A. W. MIDDLETON, V. P. & Sec’y. 
S. M. ANDERSON, Treas. 











Fir and Spruce Lumber 


CLEAR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast lumber of all 
kinds both by car and cargo. 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 10 hours. 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, 100 M- feet in 10 hours. 


S. E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 


All inquiries for car business address 


Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. , 











"THERE is only one way to make and 


maintain a ey for high-grade goods 


—deliver the goods. It costs like smoke at 
times, but it pays in the long run, and we are 
glad we stuck to it. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 

















of the planks are joined, no two joints occurring at 
the same point. Mr. Amorous believes he has invented 
a flooring which will not only stand a larger load, 
but will be more durable. The sample car is being 
built by the Atlanta & West Point Railway Company 
at its Montgomery car shops. 





ANOTHER MONSTER MILL. 

ATLANTA, GA., July 31.—The Bailey Manufacturing 
Company, of Waycross, which recently applied for a 
charter, is preparing to erect in that city one of the 
largest saw mills ever constructed in this section of the 
country. The inill will be located just outside the city 
limits and will cover twenty acres. The construction 
work on the big mill will begin in a few days. The 
Bailey company has sufficient timber to keep the mill in 
operation for twenty-five years. 

The Bailey Manufacturing Company will begin busi- 
ness with a paid-in capital stock of $160,000, but it is 
expected that twice this sum will be required to carry on 
its operations. From 200 to 300 workmen will be em- 
ployed at the mill and it is announced that 100 dwelling 
houses will be constructed for the employees. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

Guurport, Miss., July 30.—The mills in this district 
ure running on full time except where hindered by 
lack of sufficient labor or repairs. A great deal of rain 
lately has made the woods bad for logging, but has 
given good tides to float the logs down where they are 
remote from the logging roads. 

The clearances for the last week were: 

Bark Nordlyset, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 691,000 feet 
lumber, valued $12,442; 573,000 feet joists and scantling, 
valued $10,314; 27,000 feet sawn timber, valued $477; by 
the H. Weston Lumber Company. 

Ship Sofie, Rio Janiero, Brazil, 
valued $32,569; by W. Denny & Co. 

Steamship Delta, Bahia Blanca, Argentina, 1,818,000 feet 
lumber, valued $39,999; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Vessels in port—Steamships EHveringham, Kirkstall; barks 
Florida, Fredsael, Edinburgh, Austria, Seringa, Britta, Nurn- 
berg. 


1,303,000 feet lumber, 





IN SOUTHERN GEORGIA. 

VaLposta, GA., July 30.—Things have been looking 
exceedingly bright for the millmen during the last 
week. Inquiries are coming in regularly and lots 
ot orders are being placed daily at good prices. The 
rains have ceased, but it will be at least two weeks 
Lefore the mills will be able to get at their timber 
successfully. The dressed stock mills are counting 
strong on a good trade by September 1 and from 
the present outlook they will have it. 

The Levy Lumber Company has bought about 45,000 
acres of timber and three mills formerly owned by the 
Wylly-Gabbett Lumber Company at Rosewood, Fla. 
The mills are being overhauled preparatory to begin- 
uing business when the fall trade opens. 

A charter has been granted to the Georgia, South- 
western & Gulf Railroad Company. The road will run 
from Dawson, Ga., by way of Albany, Ga., to the Gulf 
and will open up a lot of new timber lands in its 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 31—A. J. Niemeyer, president 
of the Monarch Lumber Company, left Tuesday night 
to visit the mill of the company at Saginaw, Ark., and 
will be there for two or three days. Upon his return 
he will go on his vacation to Charlevoix, Mich., and 
will remain there for a month. Mr. Niemeyer, in dis- 
cussing the yellow pine situation, said: 

Yellow pine conditions show an improvement, ‘The num- 
ber of inquiries has increased and so has the number of 
orders. Prices are good on the basis of the new list. Di- 


mensions are firm and scarce and the upper grades are not 
as strong or as plentiful. 








The Moore Company reports business as being quiet 
but as good as could be expected. 

G. R. Hogg, president and general manager of the 
Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, reports that conditions 
are getting better all the time. 

C. M. MeDaris, president of the Ferguson-MeDaris 
Lumber Company, will visit the plant of the company 
at Houston, Tex., and also at Wyatt, La., next week. 
He also will visit the office at Shreveport, La. 

Sd MeDaris will leave the Ferguson-MeDaris Lum- 
ber Company August 1 to accept the position of gen- 
eral sales agent of the Perkins Lumber & Timber Com- 
pany, of Tenaha, Tex. He will have his office in St. 
Louis. 

George K. Smith, secretary of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, left on his vacation last 
week and will visit Denver, Col., and the Yellowstone 
park. He will be absent about a month. 

Alf Bennett, president of the Alf Bennett Lumber 
Company, is expected to return from his vacation 
nubout August 5. Mr. Campbell, one of the officers of 
the company, says it is doing a fair business. 

I’, E. Sheldon, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Company, 
reports business as fairly good. The yellow pine con- 
ditions are showing a slight improvement not only 
in - amount of business being done, but in prices as 
well. 

T. H. Garrett, president of the T. H. Garrett Lum- 
her tic is making a trip through Louisiana this 
week, 

That a car famine worse than any heretofore is to 
be experienced by the southwest this year is the be- 
lief of Ray Wiess, representing the Kirby Lumber 


Company, Houston, Tex., who was in St. Louis a few 
days ago. In an interview he said: 

The crops are so big in our section this year, the opening 
of the new state caused so big a demand and the amount 
of railroad building is so vast that it will take all the cars 
the roads have. A railroad man told me in Houston some 
time ago that there would be a greater scarcity of cars this 
year than ever before. The whole country is prosperous, but 
I know of no section that is so flourishing as the southwest. 
This is especially true of Texas. Take the southern por- 
tion, for instance, where a couple of years ago there was 
nothing except desert. Fine truck farms are thriving, rich 
fields have sprung up from swamps and everywhere one 
sees what the hand of industry can do. 

O. A. Mason, formerly manager of the Southern 
Pine Lumber Company and later connected with the 
sales department of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Com- 
pany and the Dixie Lumber Company, will take the 
position of salesman with the Ferguson-MeDaris Lum 
ber Company August 1. 

The July report of the building commissioner shows 
a healthy growth in the construction line in St. Louis. 
The total estimated valuation of permits for the 
month is $3,358,779, compared to $2,374,395 for the 
corresponding month of 1905. The report follows: 





NEW BRICK— 1905. 1906. 
PE ch taneacedae adda weane awa dos 207 232 
Estimated Cost... .........0000000 0 ehayz143,642 $3,070,968 
ee re ner tet eer 114 132 
Estimated cost ....................$ 144,924 $ 140,528 

NEW FRAMES. 

IN Sth aeration: ie Lael bute eae Nee . 421 
Estimated cost..........ecccccceeee$ 43,3884 §$ 123,478 
ADDITIONS, REPAIRS AND ALTERATIONS. 

ND ovo co dns d:0br9.0 bs ae ab.eaaie 78 91 
eer errr 10,445 $ 17,805 
Total repairs on brick and frame.... 155,369 158,833 
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During June, 1906, permits for 222 brick buildings, 
to cost $2,698,410, were issued. There were 364 per- 
mits for frame buildings, to cost $105,604. 

N. W. MeLeod and family are rusticating at Alex- 
andria, Minn. 

C. M. Jennings, of Berthold & Jennings, returned 
this week from Canada, where he has been visiting 
friends. 

C. I, Millard, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, departed for the south Thursday of this week. 
His company is shipping lumber from Port Arthur, 
and he went there to send off a boat with a large 
quantity of timber and lumber which the company 
sold recently to the Panama Canal Commission. 

S. H. Fullerton, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, returned recently from the eastern seaboard, 
after a pilgrimage on Long Island. He reports ex- 
traordinary activity in building in New York city and 
prophesies a great future for the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 

A. C. Ramsey, of the George W. Miles Timber & 
Lumber Company, who is Senior Hoo-Hoo and may 
be said to be in the race for the snarkship, and is 
pretty sure to be elected, states that preparations are 
in progress for the great Hoo-Hoo Annual at Okla- 
homa City, which promises a pleasant time for the 
visitors and an enthusiastic meeting of the members 
of the order. 

C. D. Johnson, president of the Frost-Trigg Lum- 
ber Company, St. Louis, and identified with many 
manufacturing concerns in the south, returned this 
week from the mills of the Union Saw Mill Company 
at Huttig, Ark. His company started a new single 
band mill at that point last Friday, and it is said to 
be one of the most complete saw mills in the south. 
This mill, when a normal production is desired, will 
give the company a capacity at that point of 75,000,- 
000 feet of yellow pine lumber annually. The com- 
pany is, however, like other people cutting moder- 
ately at this time, in view of extreme hot weather, 
midsummer repairs and other reasons which are best 
known to the individual concern. 

Tom Moore, of the Moore Company, arrived home 
this week from Michigan. His family are staying at 
Higman Park and he reports that the northern visit- 
ors are having a very pleasant summer at the park. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., July 31.—The country demand for 
lumber throughout the southwest is little if any bet- 
ter than it was at the beginning of July. Many of the 
dealers say that their customers are not doing any 
figuring on fall building and they cannot account 
for it, as the resources of the farmers never have been 
greater than this year. The most of the dealers say 
that their customers are still busy with their field 
work and that there should be an average fall busi- 
ness. In many localities the newspapers are agitating 
the matter of high prices on lumber and other build- 
ing material and do not take the trouble to point out 
that all other commodities have advanced in propor- 
tion. This is unquestionably having its effect and 
prospective builders are holding off with the expecta- 
tion that possibly later on prices will be reduced. Dur- 
ing July the weather has been excellent for corn, with 
rains in most localities when needed, and the present 
indications are for a crop much better than the aver- 
age. The wheat that has been shipped into Kansas 
City from the new crop within the last week has in 
nearly all instances graded high. Fruits of all kinds 
are abundant and, with the exception of oats, the crops 
of this territory are uniformly good. The building 
activity in cities and towns continues and the dealers 
are moving a satisfactory amount of Jumber from their 
yards right along. 

Wholesalers here say that the demand at present is 
better than at the beginning of July, but that the 
increase was not as large as expected. In a large num- 
ber of instances the dealers have not come into the 
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market to any extent for their fall supply of lumber. 
A disposition is being manifested to put off the placing 
of orders as long as possible. The inquiry is gradually 
improving. It is believeu that next month there will 
be from the start a noticeable improvement in the de- 
mand for fall stock. It is thought that shipments will 
be slow throughout the fall and that after the next 
few weeks the complaint of slow shipment will be 
general. On the west coast it is practically impossible 
to guarantee prompt shipment of fir, spruce and cedar 
lumber and red cedar shingles, and in the south the 
yellow pine and hardwood people are complaining that 
cars are getting scarce and fear that the situation will 
become serious within the next thirty days. The mar- 
kets are about as last reported. A new yellow pine list 
was issued July 18, but this was more a readjustment 
of the list price to present values than any change 
in the market. Yellow pine still shows weakness, espe- 
cially on upper grades, but other kinds of lumber are 
uniformly firm in tone. 

The Alf Bennett Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
has just opened a branch office at Kansas City at 204 
Dwight building. Mr. Bennett was here last week 
and made the arrangements. The Kansas City office is 
in charge of G. E, Chase, who has been with the com- 
pany for a number of years and who is well and 
tuvorably known to the trade. The company has just 
completed a yellow pine mill at Dayton, Tex., which 
will be in operation early in August. ; 

The Southwestern Lumber Company has sold its yard 
at Troost avenue and Forty-sixth street to the Dierks 
& Sons Lumber Company. The Southwestern Lumber 
Company has a number of country yards and will buy 
several more as soon as suitable points are found. 

John Collins, who for a number of years repre- 
sented the Western Sash & Door Company in Kansas 
and who is one of the most popular salesmen that has 
traveled out of Kansas City for a long time, has 
abandoned the road and is row located in St. Louis 
with the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, having an 
important position in the retail yard department. | 

R. A. Long will leave here about August 1 to join 
his family at New London, Conn., and will be away 
from Kansas City through August. 





THE CALCASIEU DISTRICT. 

LAKE CHARLES, La., July 29.—With the building of 
new railroad lines across the big timber parish of Cal- 
casieu will come the construction of a chain of mills. 
The first of these will be a big mill by the Industrial 
Lumber Company at Elizabeth, on the Santa Fe. V. 
H. Lunney, who came here from the Michigan pineries, 
is building a mill ten miles east of DeQuincy, on the 
line of the Colorado Southern railway. 

Another new mill is foreshadowed by the sale of 
the Andrus tract of cypress timber on the Mer- 
menteau river, near the lower end of Lake Arthur, 
to northern parties. The tract contains 1,800 acres 
of cypress and was sold for $60,000. It is expected 
the purchasers will soon begin the erection of a mill 
tributary to Lake Arthur. 

An unusual contest is now in progress between the 
parish authorities of Caleasieu and Vernon to find out 
in which parish the big Ludington mill is situated. 
A boundary dispute has existed for years and an en- 
gineer corps is now running the original government 
survey to determine whether the mill owners shall 
pay taxes in Leesville or Lake Charles. This is be- 
lieved to be the first time on record that the manager 
of the mill, Ike Stevenson, doesn’t know ‘*where he 
is: at.’” 

Improvements are constantly being made at the 
Ludington mill and everything that contributes to 
the comfort of the operatives receives due considera- 
tion. The general health is excellent, the natural 
result ot perfect drainage, excellent water and good 
policing. The mill cuts a large amount of railroad 
material. At present logging is being done in Vernon 
parish, about seven miles distant. The pine owned 
by the company in this parish will be cut at once. 
All the mill operatives are white. During June the 
shipments from this mill amounted to 3,500,000 feet, 
an average of 150,000 feet daily. 

The demand for all kinds of material is increasing 
and the general outlook for the fall trade never was 
better. Railroads are buying heavily and trade from 
the interior has increased during the week to a con- 
siderable extent. Mills in this section are getting 
out a great deal of export material and indications 
point to heavy shipments out of Port Arthur during 
next month, 





THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, Tex., July 30.—An appreciable advance in 
the demand for car material was noted last week and as 
a result prices have been materially benefited. Sap ties 
are bringing from $12 to $12.50; hearts are from 
$16.50 to $17.50. Shipments are only fair at these 
prices. Stringers, caps and other car items are in good 
demand and prices are satisfactory. Commercial lumber 
is moving fairly well at better prices than last month. 

Railroad officials claim that the present car shortage is 
only temporary, but it is a sure sign that there is going 
to be a greater scarcity this year than last. The cotton 
crop is expected to be enormous and this will take a 
great many cars. 

A great deal of talk is going the rounds over the pro- 
posed change in minimum weights of shipments of lum- 
ber from 30,000 pounds to 40,000 pounds. The manu- 
facturers do not seem to care one way or the other; 
in fact they would rather load cars heavier. However, it 
will work a hardship on the small dealer, as he will in 
most instances have to order more stock than he really 


needs. It is not thought that the proposed minimums 
will go into effect. 

Martin J. Ragley, formerly of Timson, has formed a 
company known as the Ragley-McWilliams Lumber Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $200,000, composed of him- 
self, M. G. Ragley, of Timson; J. B. Wilson, of Dallas, 
and C. M. McWilliams, of Texarkana, and will soon erect 
a modern band mill at Pineland, Sabine county. Prior 
to the erection of this mill the company will run the old 
mill of the Southern Long Leaf Lumber Company. Mr. 
Ragley says that he has practically 200,000,000 feet of 
stumpage near Pineland. 

The Carter Lumber Company is moving its offices to 
the new building of the Houston Land & Trust Company, 
where it will have four rooms. These rooms will be 
handsomely furnished. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 
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A Furniture Company Assigns. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 31.—The Front Street 
Company (formerly Agger & Sanning) made an assignment 
last week for the benefit of creditors. No statement as to 
assets and liabilities has been made public as yet. 





Furniture 





Writ of Prohibition Dismissed. 


WHEELING, W. Va., July 31.—Judge Moss, of the Wood 
county circuit court, has handed down his opinion in the 
matter of the writ of prohibition secured by the Parkersburg 
Chair Company against Justice Ruttencutter and others, 
restraining further prosecution of the sawdust case against 
the petitioner. Judge Moss sustained the opposition of 
Justice Ruttencutter and dismissed the writ, and the jus- 
tice may now proceed with the case. The court found that 
the justice had jurisdiction and did not at any stage of the 
proceedings exceed the authority invested in him by virtue 
of the law. 





A Restraining Order to Prevent a Sale. 


WHEELING, W. VA., July 30.—Judge Alton G. Dayton, of 
the United States court at Clarksburg, has issued a restrain 
ing order preventing the sale of property which was to have 
taken place at Bane, W. Va., August 7, in the case of 
Lysander Dudley and others against Frank C. Patton and 
others. ‘The restraining order was secured on the petition 
of G. M. Alexander, of Fairmont, W. Va., receiver in West 
Virginia for the Bank of America, of Chicago. The restrain- 
ing order issued by Judge Dayton is one of the matters grow- 
ing out of the troubles of the Bank of America, of Chicago, 
which went into the hands of a receiver. The receiver 
is Daniel D. Healy, of Chicago, and the National Lumber 
Manufacturing Company, of Bane, W. Va., in which the de- 
fendants are interested, was forced into bankruptcy in the 
courts of Illinois. Owing to the fact that Lysander Dudley 
and others had secured a decree of sale against F. C. Pat- 
ton and others, who are interested in the National Lumber 
Manufacturing Company, for outstanding obligations to the 
plaintiffs, the Chicago receiver for the Bank of America 
had G. M. Alexander, of Fairmont, appointed receiver in 
West Virginia, in order that the action could be brought in 
the United States district court, restraining the sale which 


was scheduled to take place at Bane, W. Va., August 7. 





Receivers for a Furniture Concern. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 1.—Milton B. Williams and Charles 
I. Fenhagen were yesterday appointed receivers for the 
Hiss Company, manufacturer of and dealer in furniture 
and interior woodwork and fittings. The proceeding took 
place in the United States court. The receivers were ap- 
pointed with the consent of the company, after the latter 
had been adjudicated a bankrupt, also with its consent. The 
petitioning creditors and the amounts of their claims are as 
follows: 

National Bank of Maryland, $36,000 on promissory notes. 

Gallatin National Bank of New York, $25,000 on promis- 
sory notes. 

Ferdinand C. 
Fisher, $110.75. 

It is said that the nominal assets of the company are 
about $75,000 and the liabilities about $120,000. The com- 
pany was the successor of a firm of a similar name which 
for many years occupied a prominent place among the 
furniture manufacturing concerns of the city. It had much 
of the fine work done here and numerous examples of its 
skill are to be found in the homes of well known Baltimor- 
eans, 


Fisher, trustee under the will of Emil 





Land Titles in Dispute. 


NEW S, La., July 30.—Defendants in the suit of 
Hillary S. Glasscock et al vs. S. G. Knox & Co. and the Day 
Bros. Lumber Company filed their answer to the plaintiff's 
bill in the federal court here last week. The suit is brought 
to oust defendants from lands in St. Helena and other par- 
ishes upon which they are operating and which are claimed 
by the plaintiffs. The defense, in its answer, totally denies 
the plaintiffs’ right to the lands in question. 








Timber and Lumber Value Defined. 


Bay Ciry, Micu., Aug. 1.—Some time ago the Embury- 
Clark Lumber Company, then operating at Cheboygan, bought 
the timber on a small tract of land in Presque Isle county 
from a man named Ingalis, who had acquired a tax title. 
‘rhe purchaser lumbered the tract. In the meantime H. K. 
Gustin, of Alpena, secured a title from the original owner, 
known only to him, and after the timber had been skidded 
had it scaled. He kept things quiet until the timber had 
been rolled into the Ocqueoc river, when he served notice 
on the lumber company that the logs belonged to him. The 
logs were mixed with others and were taken to Cheboygan 
where they were converted into lumber. Gustin then brought 
a replevin suit and secured a judgment in the circnit court 
for $1,500. The defendant took the case to the supreme 
court and that tribunal last Tuesday handed down a deci- 
sion reversing the findings of the lower court, holding that 
Gustin could only recover for the timber value of the prod- 
uct taken, instead of the lumber value, and sent the case 
back for a new trial. 





An Employment Agent Charged with Peonage. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 28.—An echo of the peonage 
case against F. J. O'Hara comes from New York city. United 
States Commissioner Shields held S. H. Schwartz, who con- 
ducts an employment bureau in that city, to the United 
States court on the charge of peonage. The warrant was 
issued upon complaint of Benjamin Wilenski, one of the 
men who was sent to Mr. O’Hara by Schwartz and who 
afterward had Mr. O’Hara arrested on the charge of peonage. 
Should this prosecution prove successful it is as much a 
crime for employment agents to engage men and send them 
to employers as those who commit an act of peonage upon 
them. 

I’. M. Prestwood, of Coffee county, Alabama, July 27 was 
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Satisfactory 
Cedar Siding. 


You can obtain it in any quantity desired 
by sending your order to us. 

Six months ago the strips were sawn from 
choice old-growth Red Cedar logs; have 
since been slowly and thoroughly seasoning 
in the open air, and are now being manu- 
factured into Beveled Cedar Siding that 


will make new customers for you. 


Shipments of straight or 
mixed cars via any route. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Fir and Cedar Lumber, Lath and Cedar Shingles. 
EVERETT, WASH. 














Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lands, Logs 


AND 


Lumber 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
Mills at Everett, Wash. 





‘FIR LUMBER 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring and General 
Yard Stock. We are manufacturers and 


CARand CARGO SHIPPERS. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


The Mitchell Lumber Co., 


4a EVERETT, WASH. y 








Fir Lumber and Lath | 


WE ARE 


Car and Cargo Shippers. 


Millis and General Offices at 
EVERETT, ° ee. | 


SUCKERS OO“ 














tried and acquitted on the charge of peonage at Montgomery. 


A Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


for lumbermen, sawmill men, contractors, purchas- 
ing agents, bookkeepers, in fact, any one having any- 
thing to do with lumber. Contains 72 pages, price 
25 cents each or 5 for $1, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 
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North Carolina 


PINE 


We cater tothe dealers’ trade only 
and having a large stock on hand 
constantly can make prompt ship- 


ments. 
rough or dressed. 
tion to orders. 


All stock kiln-dried— 
Careful atten- 


MOULDINGS OF ALL PATTERNS. 


John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers, 


Philadelphia Office, 102 Girard Bidg. 
New York Office, 18 Broadway. 


NORFOLK, VA. 








for years with 





Absolutely The Best 


way to buy lumber is direct from the 
manufacturer — so say many of the 
dealers whom we have been supplying 


LLOW PINE LUMB 


If you are not familiar with the advan- 
tages to be secured by this method, we're 
here to show you and would suggest you 
tell us about your requirements at once. 


Camp & Hinton Co. 


LUMBERTON, MISS. 
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YELLOW PINE. 








ee | 


KILN DRIED FLOORING 
AND CEILING. ~ ~~ 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER AND PLANK. 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER, 
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Cummer Lumber Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
> Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York, WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 
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GEO. T. MICKLE 
LUMBER CO. 


SUITE 812 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
CHICAGO 


Branch Office, 
Reem No. 8 Mcinnes Bldg. , 
Hattlesburg. Miss, 


OUR MOTTO: “PROMPT SHIPMENTS.” 
WHEN YOU WANT 


YELLOW PINE 


FINISH, FLOORING, CEILING, 
DROP SIDING, SHIPLAP or CAR 
MATERIAL place your orders with 


GEO. E. WOOD LUMBER CO. 
Mills at Caryville, Florida. 135 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
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WHOLESALE 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


YARD STOCK, TIMBERS, 
AGRICULTURAL STOCK 
AND FINISH. Desirable 
Stock always In transit. 


Special Timber Bills Accepted for Quick Shipment. 
















THE RECORD. 


PAPI LILI LILO 


Alabama. 

Woodlawn—E. Brewer and the A. R. Moore Lumber Com- 
pany have been succeeded by the Woodlawn Supply Com- 
pany. 

Arkansas. 

Fordyce—The H. C. Ogeltree Mill Company has been 
succeeded by the Dallas Lumber Company. 

Fort Smith—The American Supply Company has incor- 
porated; capital, $1,500. Incorporators: Fred Green, W. P. 
Van Hoozer and A. B. Green, 

VPeterville—The Dean-Petty Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital $10,000 by O. E. Petty, J. T. 
Dean, Orin F. Dean and I. M. Kimson. 

Pine Bluff—The Southern Lumber & Supply Company has 
given up its charter. 

Stuttgart—Hammons & Lucas have been succeeded by 
ilammons, Lucas & De Vore. 

Walnut Ridge—A charter has been granted to the Na- 
tional Lumber & Manufacturing Company with capital $10,- 
0O0U upon a petition filed by M. S. Pearson, W. H. Harris 
and J. J. Moore. : : 

California. 

San Jose—The California Vine Box & Lumber Company 
has filed an amendment to its articles of incorporation, giv- 
ing capital as $3,000,000. 

Yampa—The Routt Lumber Company is closing out to 
Arnold Powell et al. ; 

Florida. 


Jacksonville—The Weston-Zaring Company has been in- 
corporated under the laws of Delaware with capital $100,- 
000. 

Georgia. 

Statesboro—D. P. Averitt has sold his saw mill to W. 8. 
Hawkins, of Savannah. 

Tllinois. 
Cambris—Barringer & Tippy have sold out. 
Chicago—Oliver & Cook have been succeeded by I. M. 


Cook.- The Interior Woodworking Company has changed 
its name to the Interior Mantel & "Tile Company. 
Indiana. 


Akron—V. J. Leidecker has been succeeded by Man, 
sjolenbaucher & Bright. 

Lafayette—The Cardwell Box Company has increased 
its capital from $15,000 to $20,000. 

Muncie—The Globe Handle Company succeeds the Harley 
Handle Company. 





Indian Territory. 
Eagle Point—C. A. Haulenbeck has opened a retail lumber 
yard here. 
Iowa. 
The Gasconda Lumber Company has been eee 
capital $25 


Clinton— 
porated by T. B. Charlton and others with 
000. 

Davenport—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Marion Lumber Company, giving capital as $15,000. In- 
corporators: James H. Trimble, William Roth and W. E. 
Snider. 

Kansas. 

Kincaid—The Blaker Lumber & Grain Company is selling 
out to Hensley & Brosius. 

Prairie View—G. W. Bowman & Son have been succeeded 
by G. W. Bowman «& Co. 

White Cloud—The White Cloud Lumber Company is 
reported dissolved. 

Louisiana. 


New Orleans—The McCarthy Lumber Company has 

been incorporated with capital $25,000. 
Maryland. 

Baltimore—H. Sidney Tinley & Co. have incorporated as 
the Tinley Bros. Company with authorized capital $100,- 
000. 

Massachusetts. 

Boston—Sumner & Tuttle have been succeeded by H. A. 
Tuttle & Co. 

Haverhill—George M. Paul, of Paul & Johnson, is dead. 

Michigan. 

Conklin—A. N. Barden & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Muskegon Lumber & Fuel Company. 

Detroit—De Man Bros. have incorporated under the name 
of the De Man Bros. Lumber Company with authorized capi- 
tal $50,000. 

Reading 
pany. 





W. C. Eldred succeeds the Reading Lumber Com- 


Minnesota. 

Appleton—The Hennepin Lumber Company is selling out 
to the Standard Lumber Company. 

Cass Lake icles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Taylor Lumber & Lath Company, giving capital as 
$25,000. Incorporators: C. M. Taylor, M. N. Noll, A. C. 
Williams. 

Duluth—The Virginia & Rainy Lake Company has filed 
an amendment to its articles of incorporation increasing 
its capital to $3,000,000. 

Minneapolis—The Buswell Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has increased its capital to $60,000. 

Mississippi. 

Epley—aArticles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Lamar Lumber Company, giving capital as $100,000. Incor- 
porators: FF. M. Scanlon, F. W. Williams and others. 

Gulfport—A charter has been granted to the Gulfport 
Creosote Works with capital $100,000. 

Jackson—The Pearl River Valley Lumber Company has 
been granted a charter with capital $1,000,000.— Cyrus C, 
Warren has recently moved his business to this place from 
Ilattiesburg. 

Lucedale_—The B. & B. Lumber Company has filed articles 
of incorporation, giving capital as $25,000. Incorporators: 
E. E. Bean, J. R. Burkwalter and others. 

McHenry—The Commercial Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital $25,000 by D. L. O'Neal, J. F. 
Bennett, D. M. Graham and others. 





Missouri. 
St. Louis—The Benbow-Brammer Manufacturing Company 
is reported selling out.——-Herman Schwarzer is reported to 


have disposed of his interest in the Schwarzer Molding 
Company, 
Montana. 
Bozeman—It is reported that a receiver has been ap- 
pointed to handle the affairs of the Bozeman Lumber Com- 


pany. 
Nebraska. 

Crofton—The L. C. Calkin yard has been sold to the 
Blenkiron Bros. Lumber Company. 

Walbach—Bissell, Seavey & Bissell have sold out to the 
McChesney Lumber Company. 

New Hampshire. 

Ashland—The Oquam Lake Lumber Company has char- 
tered; capital, $10,000. __ 

New Jersey. 

Neptune—The Lewis Lumber Company has been granted 
a charter with capital $85,000 upon a petition filed by 
Charles Lewis, Joseph C. Woodruff and William J. Sterner. 

New York. 

New York—The Industrial Lumber Company has been 

incorporated with capital $60,000 by T. Bennett, M. Kurz- 


roth, L. J. Margules, L. J. Seleznick and others. 

New York—The Fairwood Lumber Company, manufacturer 
and wholesaler at Fairwood, Va., has recently opened an 
office at 18 Broadway. 

North Carolina. 

Burgaw—The Falmer-King Lumber 
tered; capital, $25,000. 
Kk. King and others. 

Newbern—W. B. Ellis has been succeeded by the Union 
Point Lumber Company, which has lately been incorporated 
with capital $50,000. 

Town Creek—A charter has been granted to the Town 
Creek Lumber Company with capital $300,000. 

Wilmington—R. W. Gibson has been succeeded by the 
Town Creek Lumber Company, of Town Creek. 

North Dakota. 

Burlington—The Great Northern Lumber Company is sell- 
ing out at this point to C. A. Bugge. 

Minot—The City Sash & Door Company has chartered; 
capital, $10,000. Incorporators: William L. Snell, B. W 
Smith and S. H. Phillips. 

Tower City—The McCoy 
closing out at this place. 


Company has char- 


Incorporators: R. A. Palmer, W. 


Lumber Company is reported 


Ohio. 

Canton—The capital of the Willis Lumber Company has 
been increased from $5,000 to $10,000. 

Cincinnati—The business of the FE. D. Albro Company 
has passed out of the hands of the receiver and will now 
be conducted under the style of the Albro Veneer Com- 
pany.———-Articles of incorporation have been filed’ by 
the William H. Perry Lumber Company, giving capital as 
$10,000. Incorporators: William UH. Secer, W. J. Reilly, 
Walter E. Johns, H. K. Blinn and Frank McGee. 

North Bend—The Zapt Wagon & Lumber Company has 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. Incorporators: August 
Krauke, John Zapf, H. P. Sult and F. M. Steele. 


Oregon. 
Blachy—-The Horton Bros, Lumber 
out to C. F. Hurlburt. 
Detroit—A charter 
ber Company with 


Company is selling 


has been granted to the Hoover Lum- 
capital $20,000. 

Pennsylvania. 

Enon Valley—Braden & Gealy have been succeeded by B. 
T. Gealy. 

Philadelphia—The Okeeta Planing Mill Company, to 
manufacture millwork at Okeeta, Va., has been  incor- 
porated with capital $25,000. W. J. Newenham is _ presi- 
dent; G. D. Fletcher, vice president, and If. I. Soble, 
secretary-treasurer, The Central Lumber Company has 
been chartered to take over the business of the Union Rail- 
way Supply Company. 

Pittsburg—The Lesher Lumber & Supply Company has 
filed an application for a charter. 

Shenandoah—William If. Gieen, of Gleen & O’Harn, is 
dead, 

South Bristol—The double band mill of the James Strong 
Lumber Company has been sold to the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Company, of Columbus, Ohio. 


Tennessee. 

Jackson—The Banner Lumber Company is closing out to 
the Crews & Carter Company. 

Johnson City—The Holston Valley Land & Timber Com- 
pany recently has been organized in this city with capital 
$100,000. Among those interested are Thad A. Cox, J. R. 
Gardner, Wade Coon, L. Armbrust and E. J. Vaught. 

Nashville—H. P. Wyman, H. G. Peter, D. M. Cooper, 
H. E. Jones and C. A. Jones have incorporated the Caine- 
Wyman Lumber Company, of Sullivan county, with capi- 
tal $18,000. 

Sequatchie—The Sequatchie Iron, Coal & Lumber Com- 
pany has gee capital, $100,000. Ineorporators: R. 
M. Standefer, A. - H. Walker, T. C. Duncan, N. D. 
Walker and L. G. “ee 


Texas. 

Center—The Center Planing Mill & Lumber Company has 
incorporated ; capital, $15,000. Incorporators: S. T. Fletcher, 
J. D. Bedditt and R. BE. Barkrider. 

Clarendon—The Donley County Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital to $65,000. 

Fort Worth—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Fulton Lumber Company, giving capital as $20,000. In 
corporators: W. Burton, A. Deffebach and E. H. Ackley. 


Virginia. 
Clarksville—The Three Rivers Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated with capital $50,000. 


Washington. 


Connell—The Troy Lumber Company is selling out to the 
Springston Lumber Company, of Spokane. 

Hoquiam—The Grays Harbor Retrigerating Company has 
been incorporated with capital $25,000 by E. J. McLane, 
W. B. Wells and F. F. Winkleman. 

Lakehead—The Lynch Creek Logging Company has been 
organized recently. 

Layopolis—A. E, Messenger, Belle Messenger, J. S. Taylor, 
Myra Taylor, L. H. Barnee and Maud Barnett have incor- 
porated under the style of the Layopolis Boom & Lumber 
Company. 

Montesano—The capital of the Montesano Shingle Com- 
pany has been increased to $17,000. 

Roy—The West Side Lumber Company has incorporated: 
eapital, $4,500. Incorporators: B. Weinmann, Charles 
Scheller and Henry Lohman. 

Seattle—The Tolt Mill Company has chartered; 
$25,000. 
son. 

Spokane—A charter has been granted to the Iola Mill 
Company upon a petition filed by W. II. Gerhart, A. V. 
Bradrick and W. Hl. Jones. 

Tacoma—Savage Lros., wholesalers of lumber, lath and 
shingles, have opened oflices in the Provident building, this 
city, instead of Duluth, Minn.- Maynard, N. J. 
Redpath and Mrs. Lucy Redpath have incorporated the Little 
Rock Lumber Company with capital $5,000. 

Winlock—The Winlock Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital $150,000. 


West Virginia. 
Elkins—R. A. McDonald will be succeeded by the Me- 
Donald Lumber Company. 


Wisconsin. 

Marshfield—The Northern Hardwood Lumber 
has filed articles of incorporation 
Incorporators: 
Tack. 

Tomahawk—The Tomahawk Stave & Veneer 
closing out to William G. Foss. 

Waupun—Caldwell & Loomans have been succeeded by 
the Loomans Lumber Company, 


I capital, 
Incorporators: C. P. Simmons and A. P. Hender- 





Company 
giving capital as $50,000. 
Herman Larger, H. L. Klemme and T. 


Company is 


SOLO BOO™ 


NEW MILLS. 





Alabama. 

Mobile—It is reported that the American Lumber Com- 
pany will rebuild on a much larger scale its mill recently 
destroyed by fire. The plant will have a capacity of 
about 175,000 feet a day. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas City—The Caddo Lumber Company contem- 
plates erecting a band mill at this place with a daily 
capacity of from 60,000 to 70,000 feet. 
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Mississippi. 
Chicora—The Robinson Land & Lumber Company will 
build a planing mill. 
Florida. 


Fort McCoy—The Rentz Lumber Company is arranging 

for the erection of a saw mill at this point. 
Texas. 

Waco—Cameron & Co. will put in an additional planing 
mill here. 

West Virginia. 

Bluefield—The Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, of 
Coal Grove, Ohio, is buuding a saw mill at Dismal Creek 
to have a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 

SABA OOOO 


CASUALTIES. 





Louisiana. 

New Orleans—The box factory of S. T. Alecus & Co. was 
destroyed by fire last week, entailing a loss estimated at 
$80,000, with $60,000 insurance. 

Minden—tThe dry kilns of Charley King Mills, near this 
place, were destroyed by fire on July 19, causing a loss 
of $2,000, with no insurance. 

Minnesota. 

Minneapolis—The Bruce-Edgerton Lumber Company’s 
yard was damaged by fire recently to an amount placed 
at $25,000, partially covered by insurance. 

New York. 

suffalo—Fire damaged the sash and box factory of 
a Bros., on July 30 to amount estimated at 

20,000. 

Wisconsin. 

— a Bremmer saw mill was consumed by fire 
on July 26. 

Fountain City—Schwartz & Clausen sustained a loss 
from a fire in their lumber yard last week. 


DOORS AND MILLWORK. 


A much more satisfactory sentiment has been ob- 
served the past week in sash and door circles over the 
country. Owing to the excellent crops already har- 
vested and the fine prospect for fall crops the retail 
situation has brightened up visibly. Buyers are be- 
ginning to take note of the inequalities existing in 
their assortments and are making inquiries for fall 
deliveries. At some of the door centers many of the 
larger dealers are already buying in order to shape up 
their assortments, and the manufacturers as well as 
wholesalers are feeling the effect of this in an in- 
creased inquiry. Demand at those centers where 
much attention is paid to getting out special work, 
especially in the way of veneered doors and high 
grade products of various kinds, has not materially 
slackened during the summer and is now rather on the 
increase. An indication of the improved sentiment 
is found in a slight advance in prices made by western 
distributers this week. For some time past they 
have been selling goods practically at a loss, but dur- 
ing the past two or three weeks a spontaneous senti- 
ment has arisen that something should be done to re- 
store values to at least a profitable basis. The idea is 
thus crystallized in an advance in the discounts on 
doors in western territory from 70 to 67 percent and 
on glazed sash from 80 to 77 percent, and little doubt 
exists that these prices will hold good until early fall 
at least, when if the demand warrants another slight 
increase may be made. 





* * * 


Advices from factory points indicate a steady im- 
provement in the manufacturing end of the industry. 
The factories have been generally operated on full 
time and have had a sufficient movement of their 
products to avoid any cumbersome accumulation. In 
many instances new orders have accumulated as rap- 
idly as the old orders have been filled and prospects 
for new business have grown steadily brighter. The 
volume of orders in July, as in June, as reported by 
most of the distributing concerns, was fully 10 per- 
cent heavier than it was at the corresponding period 
of 1905, and this lead over last year is likely to show 
a heavy gain rather than a decline from this time 
forth. Comparatively speaking the eastern territory 
is just now supplying more of the requirements for 
hoth stock goods and odd work than the west, but 
with the assurance of good crops and normal business 
conditions it would seem that a revival of appreciable 
magnitude is at hand throughout the western field. 

* * * 

Chicago wholesalers report a slightly better demand 
from near by as well as distant territory and feel 
encouraged over the outlook. There has been no fall- 
ing off in orders and inquiries for odd work, while in 
stock goods demand has recently shown.a substantial 
if not particularly heavy gain. Trade in the city is 
of satisfactory proportions and all the local factories 
catering to this demand are chock full of work. One 
of the largest bills ever figured on in this market was 
that just let this week for 256 dwellings at Gary, 
Ind., for which the cost of the frames and interior 
finish alone aggregate something like $125,000. This 
bill will keep several of the city factories busily em- 
ployed until fall and meanwhile another bill of still 
larger proportions will be on the market from the 
Same source. 

* al * 

Trade is rather quiet in window glass circles, as is 
usually the case in July and August. It had been 
reported that an advance in prices was to be made 
effective about August 1, but the jobbers seem to 
have thought better of the matter, as it is now an- 
nounced that no advance will be promulgated for a 
time. Stocks of window glass in jobbers’ hands are 
of fair proportions and sufficient to meet all present 
requirements, though it is believed that if demand 
were to be heavily augmented a shortage of some 
moment would be disclosed. 


The St. Louis, Mo., planing mills and sash and door 
factories are reported unusually busy. The immense 
amount of building under way in that city is keeping 
them full of work, up to the limit, and this condition 
of business is likely to continue for the balance of 
the year. 

* * * 
Kansas City, 


Mo., sash and door people say that 
while there has 


been some improvement in the coun- 
try demand for stock goods during the past week or 
ten days, trade is still very slow. No great activity 
is looked for in several weeks, as the dealers will not 
buy much until their own trade is at hand, and will 
then depend on the jobbers for prompt shipments. 
There is strong competition in that section for the 
business that is going and prices are by no means 
firm. The millwork trade is reported satisfactory. 
There is plenty of new work in sight and the factories 
are well supplied with contracts and are running 
steadily on full time. 
* * * 

Retailers in nearly all sections of the northwest re- 
port considerable inquiry and much figuring, which 
will result in a good fall business for the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Minn., factories. They have been keep- 
ing busy up to the limit ali summer, having a large 
amount of special work for city buildings still to com- 
plete. A large amount of new work is under way, 
and this class of business will keep up strong until 
cold weather. The general prosperity of the north- 
west and the favorable outlook for the wheat crop 
mean much to the fall demand for stock sizes. 

* % * 

Evidently it will be a long time before the door 
establishments at Buffalo, N. Y., are able to take a 
rest, as local building alone is sufficient to keep them 
going, while the seaboard is asking for stock enough 
to keep the mills in that trade fully occupied. An 
excellent inquiry is anticipated from the Pennsylvania 
coal regions this fall. 

* * * 

An excellent demand for sash, doors, interior finish 
and mill work of all kinds is reported at Los Angeles, 
Cal., and vicinity. Many very good houses are build- 
ing costing $10,000 to $20,000, and this is especially 
true in the country towns. Also there are a great 
many expensive ranch houses being built for homes 
for those who have made money out of fruit raising 
or have just settled there with the idea of building 
ideal country homes in the midst of the choicest sur- 
roundings. Considerable stock is coming from the 
north, as several new factories have been lately 
started in that vicinity. The shops at Los Angeles 
are overloaded with orders for interior finish, and 
some buildings have been delayed in consequence. 

* al * 

The door trade in New York and vicinity is in fair 
shape, although the volume of orders is not as large 
as at this period last year. A good inquiry is re- 
ported, and building permits indicate a satisfactory 
fall movement. Under the circumstances prices are 
well maintained, and while business has been just a 
trifle slack. dealers and manufacturers firmly believe 
the increased trade during the coming weeks will 
more than offset the slight falling off previously ex- 
perienced. 

* * * 

The sash and door trade at Baltimore, Md., does not 
seem to have lost any of its snap. The output of the 
milis continues to be in strong request, and enough 
building operations are being developed to give the 
future a promising aspect. Prices are satisfactory 
and the local plants as a rule are taxed to the limit 
of capacity. 





— 


THE IDEAL IN VACATIONS. 

The tired worker whose annual outing is yet in pros- 
pect, and that unfortunate whose duties prevent such 
yearly recreation, if they have imagination enough can 
secure the similitude of an outing by studying the 
many attractive folders and pamphlets issued by 
transportation companies, depicting scenes by forest, 
lake and seashore. Any one of these, cleverly worded 
and illustrated as they are, promises an ideal outing, 
and while many of them indicate vacations of a satis- 
fying sort none enters this category so thoroughly as 
a publication, now of annual recurrence, issued by the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company and known as 
‘*Wonderland.’’ 

The issue for 1906, copyrighted by A. M. Cleland, 
general passenger agent of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company, St. Paul, Minn., describes the Yellow- 
stone National Park, a ‘‘Trip Through the Bitterroot 
Mountains,’’ the ‘‘Columbia River and Puget Sound 
Region,’’ ‘‘The Queniut Indians of the Northwest 
Coast,’’ and gives ‘‘Some Information About Alaska.’’ 
These subjects are treated intelligently by text and 
artistically by a profusion of beautiful half-tone cuts, 
supplemented by clearly devised maps. They depict 
some of the most beautiful and most wonderful 
scenery in the world; a perusal of them is an almost 
irresistible temptation to pack one’s grip and board a 
Northern Pacific train for scenes which are equaled 
nowhere else in the known world. The Northern Pacific 
service to these points comprises the best known pos- 
sibilities in modern transportation; the railroad rates 
are extremely reasonable, and the destinations reached 
by the Northern Pacific depicted in ‘‘ Wonderland 
1906’’ offer absolutely the ideal vacation. 

The publication will well repay perusal, and may be 
had upon application to passenger offices of the North- 
ern Pacific system—‘‘The Yellowstone Park Line’’— 
by enclosing 6 cents in postage together with one’s 





We have Logs on Yards Ready to Cut 
and Make the Following in 
Short Order : 
Pes. each 
1000— 4x4 12,14,16,18&20’LongNo.1Com.Rough 


1000— 4x6 » 
1000— 6x6 ” 


500— 6xS 
400— SxS 
4) x10 


21) — 10x10 

200—10x12 
12x12 PP x = a 
1) Cars Clear Long Leaf Yellow 
Pine Pole Stock. 
500,000 Feet Heart Timber ready 
to cut into Railroad material. 
Can give quick shipments; write 
or wire for prices on anything you 
need in Yellow Pine. 





WE MANUFACTURE 


‘ Yellow Pine Finish (Rough) 
Oak Timbers and Bridge Plank 


WRITE US. 


PENN LUMBER CO. 


BEIRNE, ARKANSAS. 

















C. J. Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURERS 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH, STEAM DRIED RIGHT, 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 





D. S. Pate Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


INQUIRIES PROMPTLY CARED FOR, 


CHICAGO. 


Long Distance Telephone, Harrison 546. 








MAIN OFFICES, 
1604 FISHER BUILDING, 


Telecode. 
VYYMOmPpmy JywW@ JY PA Mrmrwmrmrnpypryypryywrm»m»mw»~»'vV LASAIAIY 0 


LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 
Ceiling and Finishing Stock a Specialty. 
Will 


PAPAS ASIA LDII 


Bridge, Building and Car Timber cut to order. 
be pleased to quote delivered prices at any point in 


the United States. TELECODE USED. 


ae J. WHITE, Mc Comb City, Miss. 


Lumberton, Miss. 
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IF YOU WANT 


Hewn Ties and Piling 


we can furnish any quantity promptly. Also 
everything in LONG and SHORT LEAF 
YELLOW PINE. Capacity 300,000 daily. 


MILLER & VIDOR LUMBER CO. 


General Sales Office, GALVESTON, TEXAS. 














proper address. 


KILN DRIED NORTH 
CAROLINA AND 
LONG LEAF 


LEWIS DILL & 
COMPANY, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








YELLOW PINE 


WHOLESALE 
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CoBBETT @ Co. 
Agents for American Timber 
and Lumber. 

Hamilton House, LONDON, E. C. 


Telegraphic Address, **HUSTINGS, London." 

















The Great Eastern Timber Co., Ltd. 


Agents for the sale of 


American Hardwood 
Lumber and Logs. 


20 Bishopgate St. Without 
LONDON, E. C. 


Tele-address 
“*Timbrelled"’ London. 
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GOSSLER BROS.§ 
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HAMBURG, GERMANY. & 
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Offer Best Facilities for Selling All Kinds of BS 
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American Soft and Hardwoods = 

IN LOGS, LUMBER AND SQUARES. $ 
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Credits opened with Liberal Advances Against 

G. AMSINCK & CO., New York. Consignments. $ 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for ; the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, 
LIVERPOOL. 





Cable Address 
“CHALONER.” 
Codes used, ABC, Al, 
Lieber’s & Lumberman’s Telecode. 


GENOA ELUTED 
| INPAUL _ROSENBACHER 


HAMBURG, 


ceewany AMERICAN 


B ANKER and DEALER 


“HARDWOODS 


Cable Address 
“BACHROSE.” CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
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BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE. 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


_GLASGOW, LONDON, BRISTOL. 
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OPPP PESTO 
(Concluded from Page 38B.) 


accident Mr. Curtice’s family was on the coast at a point 
known as Vashon island, where he had sent them to enjoy 
the ocean breezes during the hot weather. Considerable 
delay was experienced in conveying the news of the wreck 
and the loss which it had brought ? them. 

Mr. Curtice was born in Webster, N. J., in 1863, where he 
was educated in the public schools and graduated from the 
high school at that place. After finishing his high school 
course he took up the lumber and coal business with his 
father. In 1896 Mr. Curtice decided to become a lawyer 
and attended the Albany Law School, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1S9S, coming to Spokane shortly after with the 
intention of engaging in the practice of law here. However, 
as What appeared to be a desirable opening in the lumber 
business was found, he decided to test its opportunities. 
Mr. Curtice leaves a widow and three children —Everett, 
aged 14; Louise, aged 11, and Aubrey, aged %. 





Mrs. Noah Adams. 

Word was received in Chicago this week of the death 
aut Palo Alto, Cal., of Mrs. Noah Adams, wife of the 
former well known Minneapolis (Minn.) lumberman. Mr. 
Adams removed to Palo Alto with his family two years 
ago for the benefit of Mrs. Adams’ health. Her death 
was the indirect result of the earthquake of April 18, 
which gave her such a nervous shock that she was unable 
to recover from it, as she was already suffering from a 
nervous affection. Mrs. Adams was formerly Miss Gert- 
rude Karrick. a sister of H. L. Karrick, formerly of 
Minneapolis and now of New York. Her death occurred 
Sunday morning, July 29. Besides her husband she leaves 
four children, three boys and a girl, the youngest 12 years 
of age, to mourn her loss, 





George M. Paul. 


ITAVERHILL, Mass., July %31.—George M. Paul died at the 
Hale hospital July 22 at the age of 638 years. The last few 
years Mr. Paul has been engaged in the woodworking busi- 
ness under the firm name of Paul & Jackson. 









The Late Baker P. Andrews. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of July 28 chronicled with 
sincere regret the news of the death at Lineoln, IIl., of 
Baker DP. Andrews. whose portrait accompanies this article. 

Mr. Andrews was one of the most favorably known lum 





DIED JULY 22, 1906. 


ANDREWS 


BAKER P. 


vermen of this state, and his wide acquaintanceship was due 
largely to his quiet but most efficient activity in association 
matters. He was one of the stanchest champions of the 
state organization of retail lumbermen and through him 
largely is due the usefulness of that association. Mr. 
Andrews left a void not only in his community but in the 
lumber trade of Illinois which will be keenly felt. 


HY MENEAL. 


McCormick-Cole. 

SAN Francisco, Cau., July 28.—Charles R. MeCor- 
mick, of the lumber shipping concern of Charles R. Me- 
Cormick & Co., of this city, is one of the younger but 
aggressive and successful lumbermen who have helped 
make this city the great lumber market that it is today. 











CHURCHILL & SIM, 
TIMBER BROKERS 


for the sale of all descriptions of 
hard and soft woods. 


29 Clements Lane, 


London, E.C. 


2, Exchange St. East, 
LIVERPOOL. 











TH. H. LEYENAAR 


( FORMERLY J. C, & TH. H. LEYENAAR ) 

Selling Agents for All Kinds of 

American Lumber 
and Logs 


Pitch Pine, Cypress, 
North Carolina Pine, etc. 


ROTTERDAM, 
HOLLAND. 




















Ile is old enough to get married, however, but until re- 
cently his friends had given up all hope of his ever 
hecoming a benedict. It must have been the earthquake 
that did it. This afternoon at 4 o’clock his marriage 
was celebrated at the home of the bride’s mother, Mrs. 
Edward Pleasant Cole, at 2824 Pierce street, San Fran- 
cisco. The bride is Miss Florence Cole, one of the most 
charming of San Francisco’s young ladies, and this is 
| saying a good deal when one knows of San Francisco’s 
reputation for being the home of so many sweet and 
pretty girls. The Rev. William Reilly, rector “of St. Paul's 
Episcopal church, officiated, the beautiful service of the 
Episcopal church being used. The bride was exceedingly 
charming in her wedding gown of softest messaline satin and 
real lace. She was attended by Miss Gertrude Jolliffe and 
Miss Jane Wilshire, who acted as bridesmaids. S. M. Haupt- 
man, Mr. MecCormick’s business associate, was best man. 
Only intimate friends and relatives of the contracting par- 
ties were present, and after the ceremony refreshments were 
served, after which the newly married couple left for Port- 
land and Seattle to remain several weeks, and on their re- 
turn they will make their home in North Berkeley. 

Mr. McCormick was formerly engaged in the lumber ship- 
ping and commission business at Menominee, Mich. He 
came west five years ago and for two years was with the 
Hammond Lumber Company, in charge of the sales depart- 
ment. Three years ago, with S. M. Hauptman, a son of 
George N. Hauptman, the well known retired lumberman of 
Saginaw, Mich., Mr. McCormick formed the firm of Charles 
R. McCormick & Co., and engaged in the wholesale lumber 
and shipping business with headquarters in this city, and 
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representing several of the leading lumber manufacturing 
concerns of the north coast, including the Weyerhaeuser Tim 
ber Company, the Seattle L ‘umber Company and others. They 
control and operate the steam schooners Cascade and Yo 
semite, besides several sailing vessels, and are now building 
another large steam schooner. 

The bride is a daughter of the late Edward Pleasant Cole, 
for many years one of the leading attorneys of San Iran- 
cisco. She is a sweet and charming girl with hosts of 
friends, and is a great favorite in society. The wedding was 
one of the events of the summer season in society, but was 





CHARLES R. MeCORMICK, OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
naturally a very simple and quiet affair owing to the con 
dition of the city at this time. To Mr. McCormick and 
beautiful bride the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN joins with friends 
both in and out of the lumber trade not only on the Pacitic 
coast but in the east in extending best wishes for a long 
and happy life. 





Prospectively a Benedict. 


San FRANcIScO, CAL., July 28.—An after effect of the 
great disaster in this city has been a remarkable number ot 
engagements and marriages. One of the most interesting 
of the former to the lumber trade was the announcement 
made today of the engagement of Leonard C. Hammond, 
son of A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lumbe: 
Company, the big redwood concern, to Miss Ruth Frances 
Merrill, daughter of the head of the great wholesale hard 
ware and supply house of Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson, ot 
this city. Leonard Hammond is the next to the oldest son 
ot A. B. Hammond, a Harvard graduate and a young man o! 
marked ability. Since leaving college he has been asso 
ciated with the Hammond Lumber Company and has be 
come a valuable aid to his father in looking after the many 
details of a business of this magnitude. The wedding wil! 
occur in a couple of months and will be an event of impor 
tance in local society. 





Bowling-Mullins. 


SERGENT, Ky., July 30.—John Bowling, jr., 
the firm of John Bowling & Sons, married Miss Rosanna 
Mullins, the pretty and accomplished daughter of William 
Mullins, who is well known among the older lumbermen. 
The ceremony took place July 26 near Dewey, Wise county, 
Virginia. ‘The couple are spending a ten days’ honeymoon 
with relatives in Harlan county. ‘ 
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THE WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Among those interested in the lumber and kindred 
industries who visited Chicago during the week ended 
Wednesday, August 1, were the following: 
W. R. Abbott, Fort Smith, O. U. Miracle, 

Ark. Minn. 

Ii. kX. Bacon, Memphis, Tenn. D. R. Moon, Eau Claire, Wis. 
‘. H. Bradley, Duluth, Minn. J. Hf. Moss, Milwaukee, Wis. 
I). C. Bradford, Omaha, Neb. R. L. Oliver, Muscatine, lowa 
S. S. Bullis, Olean, N, Y. John Oxenford, Indianapolis 
I. KF. Clark, Minneapolis, n¢ 

Minn. 5 J. L. 


a member of 


Minneapolis, 


Philips, Thomasville, Ga 


Rk. H. Downman, New Or- C. G. Powell, South Bend, Ind. 
leans, La. L. Prescott, Marinette, Wis 
Ik. B. Foss, Bay City, Mich. H. S. Rand, Burlington, low: 
G. E. Foster, Mellen, Wis. DD. G. Saunders, Kansas City, 

T. W. Fry, St. Louis, Mo. Mo. 

«. E. Gill, Wausau, Wis. J. V. Smeaton, Ashland, Wi 

li. S. Hanchett, Grand Rapids, C. B. Sweet, Kansas City, Mo 
Mich. — Tasker, Blue Ridge, 

T. L. Handy, Bay City, Mich. 

W. W. Hobson, Indianapolis, J. 'W. Thompson, Memphis 
Ind. Tenn. 

R. A. Hooton, Danville, Ill. F. D. Ronse Wausau, Wis. 
I.. L. Hotchkiss, Green Bay, E. J. Vance, Bay City, Mich. 
Wis. T. B. Waters, Oshkosh, Wis 
Il. W. Iluttig, Museatine, A. B. Wolvin, Duluth, Minn 
Iowa, Ray Wiess, Houston, Tex. 
¢. RR. Lamb, Minneapolis, B.S. Woodhead, Houston, 


Minn. Tex. 
W. D. Young, Bay City, Mich 


BP BPP PPI DD DDO 
MEETING OF EASTERN OREGON WHITE PINE 
SHIPPERS. 


BAKER City, ORE., July 29.—A midsummer meeting 
of the Eastern Oregon White Pine Shippers’ Associa 
tion was held in this city last week. There were present: 

F. S. Murphy, manager of the association. 

David Eccles, president of the Oregon Lumber Com 
pany. 

George Stoddard, manager of the Grande Ronde Lum- 
ber Company, of Perry. 

Grant Geddes, manager of the Oregon Lumber Com 
pany, Baker City. 

Joseph Stoddard, gr gel of the Stoddard Bros, Lum 
= Company, Baker City. 

George Palmer, manager of the George Palmer Lumbe! 
Company, of La Grande. 

Cc. W. Bach, manager of the Bach Lumber Company, 0 
Imbler. 

Mr. Warner, manager of the Wisconsin-Oregon Lumbe! 
Company, of Baker City. 


The report of the manager for the past year showed 2 
satisfactory condition of affairs, with bright prospects 
for future business. 

F. 8. Murphy was reélected manager of the business 
of the association, with headquarters at Salt Lake City. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


BPP DID II 


ki. S. MePhee, who for five years has been manager 
of the Cherry Valley yard operated by C. W. Bronson, 
will establish a business of his own at Sharon Springs, 
N. Y., about October 1. 


Harry B. Munger, of the Foster-Munger Company, 
this city, left early last week for one of his occa- 
sional business visits to the Pacific coast. He expects 
to be absent a month or more. 


Francis J. Pike, of the Pike-Dial Lumber Company, 
Marquette building, this city, left last week for a 
trip down the St. Lawrence river to Quebee and ex- 
pects to be absent until about the middle of August. 


William F. Wood, of the George E. Wood Lumber 
Company, this city, left last week with a party of 
friends for a tour of Yellowstone Park and will prob- 
ably return the last of next week. 


Charles F, Thompson, of 
Company, and J. W. Embree, of the Rittenhouse & 
Embree Company, this city, have been in northern 
Wisconsin this week on a fishing trip. 


the Mississippi Lumber 


A. L. Bronson, heretofore in the southern pine and 
western products wholesale commission business in 
the Temple building, Chicago, has removed his office 
to the Willoughby building, No. 6 East Madison street, 
room 707. 


William L. Wallace, of this city, who has been in- 
vestigating a large tract of Mexico timber land the 
past four months, returned to Chicago last Monday 
and will probably remain in the city during the rest 
of the summer. 


W. W. Smith, for some time past general manager 
of the Hayward Lumber Company at Nacogdoches, 
‘Texas, resigned his position in June last and is now 
spending the summer in New York city, where he is 
enjoying a much needed rest. Mr. Smith has not yet 
formulated his plans for future action, but anticipates 
getting into the harness again some time during the 
coming fall, 


George 8. Gardiner, of Laurel, Miss., who has been 
spending some months in Europe, is expected to sail for 
this country August 17 on the ocean liner America. Mr. 
Gardiner’s health was the prime cause of his journey 
across the Atlantic, and his many friends will be pleased 
to learn that it has visibly improved. In a letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN he intimates that he will be in 
the United States by the end of the fourth week of the 
current month. 


R. W. Hinton, the well known yellow pine lumber 
manufacturer of Lumberton, Miss., in a letter dated 
July 27 addressed to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN advises 
that he is making a tour of the Colorado country. Mr. 
Hinton is taking advantage of the LUMBERMAN’S ser- 
mons on ‘‘Seeing America First,’’ and intends to be 
thoroughly instructed in the geographical, scenic and 
other features of his own country, as might well be 
expected of one of his erudition. 


Charles Tasker, a lumber manufacturer and dealer 
of Blue Ridge, Ga., is spending a few days’ vacation 
in Chicago and while making a visit among his rela- 
tives here is calling on some of the lumber dealers 
with a view to disposing of part of his stock of 
southern white pine and poplar. Mr, Tasker formerly 
resided in Chicago and thinks he can get along bet- 
‘er in his southern lumbering operations by paying 
the old town an occasional visit. 


D. F. Clark, the affable and prominent hardwood 
iumberman of Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chicago a 
day or two this week on one of his occasional round- 
ups of the hardwood consuming trade. Mr. Clark 
reported business more than usually satisfactory for 
this time of the year both as regards price and de- 
mand. He says in his opinion northern operators are 
well provided with stock as a rule and that the de- 
mand is likely to assume large proportions this fall. 


L. L. Lieber, of the Lieber Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, Monroe, La., was in Chicago several days this 
week on a_ business visit. Mr. Lieber’s company 
operates two mills, one manufacturing yellow pine in 
Morehouse parish, La., and the other manufacturing 
cypress lumber and shingles at a point about fifteen 
miles north of Monroe. The product of both mills is 
marketed through wholesalers at St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. He reports an active demand for all his products 
and at most favorable prices. 


A. K. Ford, recently contracting freight agent of 
the Wisconsin Central railway at Milwaukee and 
well known among lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo in the 
Badger state, has recently been promoted to the 
position of commercial agent for the same company 
at Spokane, Wash., and is now filling the responsible 
(luties of his new position, acceptably, no doubt, to 
his superiors. Mr. Ford is a gentleman of rare social 
as well as business qualities and the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral has made no mistake in giving him additional 
1esponsibilities. 


A real estate transaction which has attracted some 
attention in local lumber circles lately was that of 
the purchase by the Edward Hines Lumber Company 
of 7 36-100 acres of ground at Elston avenue and 
Humboldt boulevard in the northwestern section of 
the city. The property has a frontage of 446 feet 
on the north branch of the river. The purchase price 
was $100,000, or at the rate of 31 cents a square foot, 


Whether the property was bought for investment or 
otherwise will not be disclosed by the officials of the 
purchasing company. 


W. S. Parker, of the well known retail firm of 
-arker Bros., Findlay, Ohio, was in Chicago Monday 
last on a lumber buying expedition. He reports a 
good lumber trade in his city in spite of the fact that 
oil operations in the Findlay district are just now 
rather quiet, many of the operators having emigrated 
to the Illinois and Indian Territory fields. The crops 
are good, however, and he anticipates an excellent 
demand from the farming community through the 
fall and winter. Mr, Parker has been prominently 
identified with retail association work in Ohio and 
is regarded as one of the more successful and enter- 
prising members of the fraternity. 

Thomas W. Fry, secretary and sales manager of 
the Charles F. Luehrman Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, was in Chicago Saturday of last 
week on his way to Charlevoix, Mich., where his 
family is located for the summer. Mr. Fry reports 
the company’s hardwood saw mills running steadily 
and says that the demand for lumber of all kinds is 
in every respect satisfactory. He states that Mr. 
Luehrmann has lately devoted a good deal of his 
attention to the manufacture of washing machines 
and operates a factory which turns out 300 finished 
machines a day, the output being contracted for to a 
Chicago department — Mr. Fry is well posted 
on the condition of the hardwood market and says 
that trade in hardwoods is improving and that he 
has every reason to anticipate a most active fall de- 
mand. 





AN IMPORTANT BUILDING CONTRACT 
AWARDED. 


The Falkenau Construction Company, of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce building, this city, has been awarded 
the contract for the construction of the first group of 
dwellings that are to be erected by the United 
States Steel Corporation at its new plant at Gary, 
Ind., a suburb of Chicago. The contract includes 256 
dwelling houses, costing from $3,000 to $7,000 each 
and containing from five to ten rooms. The dwellings 
to be erected are to be in the most. complete modern 
style, with concrete foundations, brick veneer on the 
first story, above which stucco will be used. The 
roofs will all be of tile. Every house will have from 
one to two bath rooms and will be equipped with the 
finest of plumbing. The interior finish will be of yel- 
low pine and oak. The floors will be principally yel- 
low pine, oak and maple. It is estimated that there 
will be required fully 2,000,000 feet of lumber, ex- 
clusive of the interior finish and the floors, for this 
contract. The figure at which the contract was 
awarded is not announced, but it is understood to be 
about $900,000. The plans are already drawn by the 
architects, Dean & Dean, Continental Bank building, 
for 300 more dwellings to be erected at Gary, and it 
is expected that contracts for these will be let soon 
and that the entire number contemplated of 1,000 
dwellings will be built by the close of the year. The 
total number of houses to be built at Gary next year 
and soon thereafter will aggregate 10,000. ; 





WELCOME VISITORS FROM ENGLAND. 

Among the visitors to Chicago and to the LUMBER- 
MAN this week none were more welcome than Arthur 
Shirley Benn, of London, England, formerly an active 
partner of Hunter, Benn & Co., of Mobile, Ala., and 
still a stockholder in that concern. Mr, Benn was 
accompanied by his brother, F. H. Benn, a director of 
the great manufacturing, importing and distributing 
English timber house of Price & Pierce, London. The 
latter gentleman had made a pilgrimage to the Pacific 
coast, Which he had thoroughly enjoyed, and had made 
an interesting study of the timber while out there. 
The former gentleman on coming to this country went 
to Quebec, leaving his family there while he went 
down to Mobile to attend the meeting of Hunter, 
Benn & Co., completing his southern trip this week, 
and after visiting Chicago started for Quebec to rejoin 
his family. He has not yet made up his mind whether 
he will visit the Pacific coast, as did his brother, 
before returning to England. These gentlemen are 
brothers of the Hon. Jan Hamilton Benn, of Price & 
Pierce, London, formerly lord mayor of Green- 
wich, and a man eminent in the councils of the tim- 
ber trade of England. 

A. 8S. Benn is in the habit of coming to America 
onve a year for the purpose of attending the meeting 
of Banter; Benn & Co., at Mobile, Ala., where he was 
present during the past week, and the Hon. Jan Ham- 
ilton Benn ordinarily comes once a year, and is ex- 
pected to visit this country later in the season. 

We were sorry to lose Mr. Benn as a prominent resi- 
dent of Alabama, but we have a suspicion that he 
may take up his residence among us once again, if 
perchance he can be divorced from the ambition of 
his friends to see him a member of parliament. 

Some of our readers will remember that John Burns 
defeated A. S. Benn for parliament last year, but that 
does not say that Mr. Benn will not be the next oceu- 
pant of the seat in the house representing his con- 
stituency, a consummation for which his many Ameri- 
can friends devoutly wish. 





ON HIS OLD STAMPING GROUND. 

When destiny got around to the case of the indi- 
vidual who later in his career was named John Coyer 
it was decided to fashion it in such manner that later 
could 


the ego which would inhabit the tenement 
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qualify as a lumberman. Mr. Coyer has been a lum- 
berman since before he reached his majority. He was 
born July 17, 1866, in Oswego, N. Y., and when 16 
years of age—to be exact, in 1882—he started in to 
learn the lumber business with I. G. Jenkins, of 
that place. He remained with Mr, Jenkins six years. 
Later he secured a position with Lafaiver & Co., of 
North Tonawanda, where he took up the secretary’s 
portfolio and held it for twelve years. He has tried 
other kinds of business, but found none that suited 
him as well as his first venture and now is such a 
dyed-in-the-wool lumberman that there is no hope of 
his ever being anything else. 

During his connection with the Tonawanda market 
he formed an extensive acquaintance among buyers 
and Jarge customers of lumber throughout the east, 
which has been of great value to him and to the con- 
cerns with whose operations he has been identified. 

Mr. Coyer passed through Chicago this week and 
paid the LUMBERMAN an appreciated though brief call. 





JOUN COYER, OF NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Not being able to make the rounds among his friends 
in the office he was induced to forward a portrait of 
which the accompanying engraving is a passable like- 
ness and which, as his friends will admit, bears a 
strong resemblance to John Coyer, the original. 

During his brief stay in the office Mr. Coyer made 
an announcement which will be of interest to his 
many friends. August 1 he entered the employ of the 
R. T. Jones Lumber Company, of North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., and thus returns to the market with which for 
so many years he has been identified. For two years 
Mr. Coyer has been manager of the Red Cliff Lumber 
Company, of Duluth, Minn., one of the large white 
pine manufacturers at the head of the lake. He now 
switches from the upper end of navigation to the 
lower end and back to an old market with which he is 
thoroughly familiar. He identifies himself with one 
of the largest and one of the most progressive lum- 
ber distributers of the Tonawandas. The R. T. Jones 
Lumber Company has built up a substantial trade and, 
as readers of this paper are doubtless aware, has a 
management which looks with a favorable eye on the 
policy of expansion. Both parties to this new ar- 
rangement are to be congratulated, Mr. Coyer having 
secured a berth with a very substantial house and 
the R. T. Jones Lumber Company having acquired the 
services of a business getter. 





LUMBER ARRIVALS BY LAKE AT CHICAGO. 


Receipts of lumber at this port for the week ended 
August 1 show an increase of several million feet over 
the preceding week, thirty-nine vessels having entered 
the harbor with 13,481,000 feet of lumber, 43,754 ties, 
55,502 posts, and 3,513 poles, as compared with 8,025,- 
000 feet of lumber, 2,000,000 shingles, 25,674 ties, 
47,552 posts and 2,600 poles for the previous week. 
Total receipts to date have been 172,672,628 feet of 
lumber, 527,050 ties, 454,215 posts, 25,577 poles, 1,694,- 
000 lath, and 5,450,000 shingles. 

Receipts by date and vessel for the week were: 


July 26—Schooner Lake Forest, Thompson, Mich., the 
North Shore Lumber Company to the McCormick Harvester 
Works of the International Harvester Company, 182,000, 
and the North Shore Lumber Company to Raber & Watson, 
968 poles. Schooner J. Mee, Elk Rapids, the Elk Rapids 
Iron Company to the McCormick Works of the International 
Harvester Company, 208,000 feet. Steamer J. W. Stephen- 
son, Manistique, the Chicago Lumbering Company of Michi- 
gan to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 500,000 feet. 

July 27—Steamer Edward Buckley, Empire, the Empire 
Lumber Company to the T. Wilce Company, 313,000 feet. 
Schooner Mike Corry, Manistee, J. O. Nessen & Co. to the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, 300,000 feet. Steamer 
S. O. Neff, Charlevoix, the East Jordon Lumber Company 
to the John C. Spry Lumber Company, 275,000 feet. 
Schooner Resumption, Ford River, the Ford River Lumber 
Company to Street, Chatfield & Co., 350,000 feet. Steamer 
Matthew Willson, East Jordon, the East Jordon Lumber 
Company to W. O. King & Co., 315,000 feet. Steamer L. EH. 
Hines, Duluth, the Edward Hines Lumber Company to the 
same, 850,000 feet. Steamer George C. Markham, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company 
to the same, 376,000 feet. 

July 28—Schooner Ashland, Two Harbors, Minn., the 
Tower Lumber Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, 1,350,000 feet. Schooner L. A. Low, Duluth, the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company to the same, 865,000 feet. 
Steamer S. M. Stephenson, Cheboygan, Raber & Watson to 
the same, 16,000 ties. Steamer N. J. Nessen, Boyne, Mich., 


G. Von Platen to the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 


420,000 feet. Steamer Mueller, Alpena, Mich., Malcoln 
McPhee to the Chicago & North-Western railway, 8,000 tie 
and 12,000 posts. Steamer Gettysburg, Grand Marais, th 
Manistique Lumber Company to the C. A. Paltzer Lumbe 

Company, 850,000 feet. Steamer Arcadia, Manistee, th 
State Lumber Company to unknown consignee, 150,000 feet 
Schooner G. Sturges, Cheboygan, Samuel Gilpin to Raber . 
Watson, 1,500 poles and 138,000 posts. Steamer Albe: 
Soper, Traverse City, the Oval Wood Dish Company to tl 

North Branch Lumber Company, 250,000 feet. Steam 

F. W. Fletcher, Grand Marais, Cook, Curtis & Miller to tl 

Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 360,000 feet. Steam 

George Burnham, Grand Marais, the Standard Tie Compar 

to the same, 12,500 ties. Steamer Edward Buckley, Empire, 
the Empire Lumber Company to the T. Wilce Company, 30) 
feet. 

July 29—Steamer George C. Markham, Muskegon, Mic! 
the Thayer Lumber Company to Marsh, Hathaway & Cue., 
400,000 feet. Steamer 7’. 8S. Christie, Thessalon, Ont., the 
Thessalon Lumber Company to the Chicago Packing Box 
Company, 505,000 feet. Schooner Quickstep, Escanaba, t 
I. Stephensen Company to the Chicago Packing Box Corm- 
pany, 300,000 feet. 

July 30—Steamer Maggie Marshall, Manistee, the Louis 
Sands Salt & Lumber Company to the Brunswick-Ball 
Collender Company, 232,000 feet. 

July 31—Steamer John Schroeder, East Jordon, the East 
Jordon Lumber Company to W. O. King & Co., 335,000 fect. 
Schooner Jda, Gladstone, the Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lumber Company to G. N. Jones, 260,000 feet. Schooner 
J. V. Taylor, Masonville, the Escanaba Lumber Company (0 
Estabrook, Skecle & Co., 185,000 feet. 

August 1—Steamer J. L. Hurd, Detour, Mich., T. H. W 
son to Raber & Watson, 1,045 poles, 5,754 ties and 10,512 
posts. Steamer Edward Buckley, Empire, the Empire Luin 
ber Company to the T. Wilce Company, 295,000 feet. Steamer 
Arcadia, Manistee, the State Lumber Company to the Thro 
dore Fathauer Company, 150,000 feet. Schooner A. \, 
Luckey, Manistee, the Louis Sands Salt & Lumber Company 
to the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 300,000 feet. 
Schooner H. Faber, Parent Boy, Boniface Bros. to Willixm 
Ripley & Son, 1,500 ties and 10,000 posts. Schooner Libiie 
Nau, Van’s Harbor, Van Winkle to unknown consignee, 
240,000 feet. Schooner J. B. Merrill, Duncan City, Lombard 
& Rittenhouse to Raber & Watson, 10,000 posts. Steamer 
Cc. B. Packard, Duluth, Comstock & Wilcox to the Ritten- 
house & Embree Company, 700,000 feet. Schooner /sabeila 
Sands, Grath, C. A. Barker &.Co. to Francis Beidler & (o., 
365,000 feet. Schooner Harold, Duluth, Comstock & Wilcox 
to the Chandler Lumber Company, 1,000,000 feet. 





LATEST IMPROVEMENTS IN LOGGING CARS, 


In a handsome 55-page catalog, printed upon an ex- 
cellent quality of paper and splendidly illustrated, 
the Russel Wheel & Foundry Company, of Detroit, 
Mich., presents to its patrons its latest and most im- 
proved logging cars. On the first page the company 
has reproduced Oliver Wendell Holmes’ famous ‘‘ One- 
Hoss Shay,’’ the durability of which historic vehicle 
the Russel company has undertaken to emulate in its 
product. The company does not confine its efforts 
to the production of the logging cars for which it is 
justly famed. It manufactures logging machin 
wheels, axles and castings; it furnishes complete 
light railways for industrial service as well as iron 
and steel structural work, and may be relied upon by 
the logger for everything he requires in the way of 
mechanical construction, The company issues a syjx 
cial catalog devoted to each class of its products, 
which it will be pleased to furnish to any one inter 
ested. 
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SECTIONAL REVIEWS OF LUMBER TRADE. 


Late Special Advices to the American Lumberman from Important 
Manufacturing and Distributing Centers on all Classes of Lumber. 


PPA EPP OPEL 





Northern Pine, 





Chicago. ‘The increased activity noted at the city 
wholesale and retail yards during the latter part of 
July has been maintained in the opening days of 
the steadily improving inquiry bespeak the early 
acvent of fall trade. Wholesalers are in receipt of 
frequent inquiries from the country and their sales- 
men repert that trade in the retail districts is show- 
ins symptoms of an energetic revival in the near 
fuure. The prospect for trade in the country has not 
been surpassed for many years. as nothing stimulates 
re ail buying more than good crops, and this is likely 
to prove an exceptional year in that respect. 

‘here is no relaxation of demand for lumber at 
northern manufacturing and distributing points and 
prices are being maintained at the same firm quota- 
tions that have ruled through the spring and summer. 
A slight improvement has been reported in upper 
grade stock, though more in the way of demand than 
in a better price. Lately there has been a renewed 
injuiry for No. 3, No. 4 and No. 5 boards, all of which 
grides are searee. This class of stock was thought 
to be plentiful sixty days ago, but within the past 
few weeks buying has been so steadily heavy and has 
come from so many distant sources that there is no 
longer much to be found, and already boxmakers are 
casting about in other sections of the country for 
any sort of low grade lumber for use in their factories 
in place of pine. No. 3 boards are selling in this 
market at $21.50 to $22; No. 4 boards at $17.50 to 
$18, and No. 5 boards at $14 to $15 delivered from 
northern points, and there is a steadily stronger senti- 
ment which is apt to land these items at higher fig- 
ures before winter. No. 1 and No. 2 boards are in 
only moderate demand at $29 to $30 for the former 
and $26.50 for the latter. 

Receipts of lumber by cargo at the port of Chicago 
last week aggregated 8,327,000 feet. During the cor- 
responding week a year ago the water receipts were 
15,548,000 feet and during the same week of 1904 
13,780,000 feet. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
lteported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
race, 

unin RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED JULY 28. 














Lumber. Shingles. 
I rire 4 ee wae be daha a eS 48,122,000 10,923,000 
BOD £25 a6s0n ck enomersememneae 48,843,000 10,571,000 
IMCFEABE 2... cccccccscccseee eesccces 352,000 
DGCTCARE o:0.0.0.6\0:4:0:0,0:0:6.6:00 00% oe a ee 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO JULY 28. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
BON 622445054 a0 Rehan Reoes 1,280,240,000 375,886,000 
MOO ssctsevrecegeousceeteees 1,151,299,000 335,557,000 
IRE ay 6 eae maeoss eee 128,941,000 40,329,000 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JULY 28. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
gee eee er ee eee 20,879,000 10,954,000 
BY 6514 ere wench hire wee Ranke Ree 19,904,000 8,355,000 
PCURERNE oeis0ct edeennnceae 975,000 2,599,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO JULY 28. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
hk OCCT OT eT 629,663,000 305,877,000 
ee ee Pee rr er a 533,042,000 254,872,000 
PRIS: 6a.c cs eecesadaswas 96,621,000 51,005,000 


l’ermits issued by the Chieago building department 
duing the week ended August 1 were: 





CLASS— No. Value. 
EE ee errr 26 $ 14,150 
* 1.000 and under § BOD... ..cccesece 74 192,050 

“000 and under ere ery 34 222,400 
10.000 and under ON rere il 153,800 
200 and under Ser 4 140,000 
00.000 and under 100,000............. 2 150,000 

rotals 8 

Totals preceding Week... ....scccccsese 214 1,353,550 
rotals corresponding week 1905...... 162 1,043,400 
Totals Jan: 1 to Aus. 1, 1906........+ 4,871 40,715,915 
rotals corresponding period 1905.....3,902 36,287,515 
‘Totals corresponding period 1904.....3,190 23,765,445 
Totals corresponding period 1902.....2,963 30,674,120 
Totals corresponding period 1901.....3,037 33,621,180 


Saginaw Valley. White pine receipts were liberal 
last week. There is an inquiry all the time for white 
pine in first hands but the offerings are limited and 
dealers complain that at present prices for pine in 
manufacturers’ hands there is not much margin for 
profit. About 2,000,000 feet were bought up north for 
Bay City dealers last week, and now and then a lot is 
picked up. In the Georgian bay region, from which one- 
half of the stock of the valley is obtained, lumber in first 
hands is well cleaned up. Coarse lumber is very strong. 
Box lumber is difficult to get at any price. Sash and 
doors are doing well and box shooks are moving freely. 
General building material has been in good demand 
through the season to date. 

—rrnrerrr”* 

Minneapolis, Minn. Those buyers who are looking 
for concessions from the iatest quotations made by 
Minneapolis manufacturers of northern pine have 
about come to the conclusion that it will not come 
this season and have entered the market on the present 


basis. Buying has become more active of late. If 
anything there has been a stiffening of market values. 
Although shipments for the week were about the 
same as for the week before, the condition of stocks 
is the strengthening factor. The country yards are 
steadily increasing the number and size of orders 
and are about ready to concede that the coming har- 
vest warrants heavy buying on the present quota- 
tions. 






Days— Receipts. Shipments. 
I och ork: inte 6 ees ie Ase ae 576,000 992,000 
EN i.0.r66066 denen esseesc0w 528,000 1,184,000 
=e ene 816,000 1,812,000 
eee rene 512,000 1,136,000 
DE ae 6 tapetstdeh ese ekeneesee 608,000 1,024,000 
cad been hoe dns +086 aoe eee 928,000 710,000 

ee ee ere ere eee 38,006 6,368,000 

Be “Si 6 4d0530c08es aden ebeea'd 6,464,000 

a 96,000 

Same week last year...............0,936 6,752,000 
POs 

New York. While orders are not large, there are 


plenty of them end considerably more from country 
sections than at any time within the last two months. 
Stocks are comparatively light and box lumber is 
scarce. There is no doubt of a good trade during 
August. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. By keeping their sales- 
men on the road almost continually most dealers find 
that there is enough business to keep them busy. In 
fact there are not a few who have noted an increase 
in orders during the last week and it is beginning to 
look as though the midsummer lull would soon be a 
thing of the past. 





eo 
Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is not in as easy a condition 
as it ought to be, for the jobber is up against a pretty 
bad state of things on both sides of him. The saw 
mills are as stiff in their prices as ever and it is de- 
clared that common lumber is being bought at the 
mills at as high as $6 more than it was last summer. 
BOBO 
Baltimore, Md. The quiet tone characteristic of the 
white pine trade is still in evidence, stocks being 
ealled for only as needed and prices ruling high. The 
dealers are carrying lumber only in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet the wants of the trade, restricted as 
these are to the most pressing necessities. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Stocks move slowly, although 
prices remain firm. Among the dealers the impression 
grows that an advance will be made in the lower 
grades. 





~~ 


Spruce. 


morn 


New York. An advance is looked for about Septem- 
ber 1, indicating that the present is a good time to 
lay in any heavy stocks that would be required dur- 
ing the winter. It is certain that manufacturing has 
been curtailed, and while random stock is offered rather 
freely, there is a stiffening on some sizes, also on lath, 


—ororn—rnsenr'Y 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers say that spruce is not so 
much higher than hemlock and will go into that trade 
if hemlock should get higher. These reports will need 
to be modified some unless spruce may turn out to be 
more plentiful next season than it is now. Demand 
has been much larger than the supply and there will 
be no further surplus for any trade until another cut 
will be in. Few dealers here have much of it. 





Boston, Mass. The demand has been larger during 
the last ten days than for some time. Yard orders 
are much bigger and more frequent. One wholesaler 
reports having sold over 3,000,000 feet in three days’ 
time. Quotations vary widely, according to the dealer 
and shipper. Several of the best mills refuse to take 
orders for frames under $23 and $25, but it is known 
that orders have been placed for 9-inch and under at 
$21.50, $22 and $22.50, and that in each case where 
these sales were made the lumber is satisfactory in 
every way. Random joist is quoted from $19 to $20. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Cedar operators say that demand is good 
for this season and that in many items they are hav- 
ing difficulty in securing stock with which to fill 
orders. , This is especially the case with poles, of 
which there has been a shortage through the entire 
season and which promises a growing scarcity as the 
year advances. The activity in poles is taxing the 
resources of the mostly widely spread operators who 
are reaching out into new districts constantly in 
order to obtain supplies for their current and future 























requirements. Some trade for posts has started up | 





WHITING MFG. CO. 


ABINGDON, VA. 


Band Sawn White Pine, Hemlock and 
Hardwood Lumber. 




















A The Man 
“S Who Sells 


lumber whether wholesale or retail knows best the import- 
ance attached to quality and promptness in holding trade. 
To illustrate our ability on these points we are this week 
quoting attractive prices on absolutely dry, wide band 
sawed, rough or dressed 


4-4 No, | Common Poplar 


and other thicknesses; also, Quartered White Oak, Plain 
Oak, Basswood, cg tee, © Mahogany and Walnut. 
Inquiries from consuming trade will receive prompt atten- 
tion. We can ship at a moment's notice. Let’s get acquainted 
—ask for prices. 


DUHLMEIER BROTHERS, 


HARDWOOD DEPT. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Telecode. 13 
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. 
z Schieren’s Weekly Advice: = 
x is 
MY Turn a bargain over iz 
3 before buying. tz 
tz 
= J Don’t be satisfied with the #% 
: looks of things, especially % 
leather. Belting isa doubtful pur- 
- chase unless it is made by a well 
3 known firm. ix 
4 iz 
Ef Buy Schieren Belting 3 
7) a % 
4 and you will be sure that leather us 
F and making are both right. =. 
F Get our Dixie Belt Leather Book. s 
% CHAS. A. SCHIEREN & CO., 43 Ferry St., New York., U.S.A. 93 
3¥ Chicago: 90 Franklin St. Denver: 1624 Sixteenth Bt. a 
SY New York: 43 Ferry St. Hamburg, Germany: * 
Pittsburg: 242 Third Ave. Pickhuben 4 ; 


Boston: 190 Lincoln 8t. Oak Leather Tanneries: 
Philadelphia: 224 No. Third Bt. Bristol, Tenn. 
Louis P. Rice & Co., New Orleans, La., Southern Agents, 











PENNSYLVANIA WINTER SAWED 


HARDWOODS 


Our hardwoods would sell 
themselves if buyers could 
but see the quality of our 
stocks and the great care 
that is taken in the saw- 
ing and piling. 


C. B. Howarp Company 


Emporium, Penna. 


























It’s Because 
of our Way 


of handling all orders 
promptly and satisfac- 
torily that enables us 
to maintain pleasant relations with our trade. 
If you doubt this, try some of our 


Well Assorted and Selected Rough 


POPLAR 


\lso bone dry red and white oak, chestnut, ash, 
hemlock, cherry and walnut. Besides, we manu- 
facture detail interior and exterior trim = and 
mouldings in all woods. 


Parr Lumber & Planing Mill Co. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 
a 12 


WEST VIRGINIA HARDWOODS 


are what we manufacture and always have 
a well assorted stock of dry Ash, Basswood, 
Beech, Birch, Cherry, Chestnut, Gum, Hem- 
lock, Maple, Plain and Quartered Oak, Pop- 
lar, etc., in all grades and thicknesses. 

Just now we are offering 300,000 feet of 


4-4 TO 8-4 DRY BAND SAWN 
INDIANA QUARTER SAWN WHITE OAK. 


Band Mills, - - 
Planing Millis, 














Orndoff, W. Va. 

Heaters, W. Va. 

Wholesale Yards, - Detroit, Mich. 

Eastern Office, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
(1425 and 1426 Land Title Bidg.) 


Your Inquiries Solicited. 


R. M. Smith & Company, 


HOME OFFICE, 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


R. M. Smith. 
J. 4H. PB. Smith. 











PARDEE & CURTIN 
LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers ot Band Sawed 


POPLAR AND HARDWOODS 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
SUTTON, W. VA. 
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in the southwest and while stocks held by operators 
here are fairly large, they are not deemed sufficient 
for the heavy demand that is expected in the fall. 
Holders are not anxious to sell, but show a disposi- 
tion to hold determinedly to list figures. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Operators are enjoying a heavy 
demand on their pole stocks for this season of year. 
Considerable new construction has been undertaken 
and put under way since spring, and there are indica- 
tions that there will be a shortage in some descrip- 
tions even before the close of fall work. Post business 
is quiet, except for an increasing demand from Okla- 
homa and Kansas points, 

Peers 

Buffalo, N. Y. This market is getting white cedar 
again in the shape of shingles to some extent. Posts 
and ties pay fairly well, though there would be more 
in shingles, if the trade wanted them. The demand 
for posts is fair for the time of year, at former prices. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. ‘Trade is variously reported by local 
wholesalers and yard men. One of the leaders of the 
wholesale trade says that his business is of fully nor- 
mal proportions, that he has witnessed a steady gain 
in orders within the last two or three weeks and that 
his shipments during July were appreciably greater 
than during the corresponding month a year ago. 
Anotiier large wholesaler reports trade quiet, but says 
that his shippers are busy on old orders and he is not 
exerting himself to fill up his order books with new 
business with dry stocks as low as they are. It is 
felt by mnay wholesalers that while they could dis- 
pose of their holdings without much effort, they pre- 
fer to wait a month or two, believing that demand 
will then have been developed into respectable pro- 
portions and that prices will have improved corre- 
spondingly. Some of the yard men who also handle 
shipments in carloads direct from mills or assembling 
points report that they are having all the business 
that they can handle comfortably; that the demand is 
healthy and that they are securing enough stock with 
which to supply it without undue effort. 

Prices are apparently well established on a gen- 
erally firm basis. In some items there is pronounced 
strength, while in others the market is steadily firm 
and the condition of the price list as a whole is favor- 
able. Box common cottonwood is a leading factor 
in the southern hardwood movement and is reported 
scarce, prices delivered here ranging from $20 to $21. 
Firsts and seconds are held in the neighborhood of 
#51. Red gum no longer occupies a subordinate posi- 
tion, but is strictly in the lead in all southern hard- 
wood caleulations, with prices steadily if not rapidly 
hardening. A growing demand for sap gum for boxes 
is reported. White and red oak are steady in all 
grades, plain and quartered, with of course a strong 
preference for plain sawed at the pretty stiff prices 
heretofore quoted. The movement of quarter sawed 
white oak is gaining, while quarter sawed red oak is 
no longer neglected. Northern woods are generally 
in good demand, with a recent gain in the eall for 
basswood, stocks of which are not unreasonably large 
and seem to have been well encroached upon this 
season. Rock elm maintains its position as a fancy 
wood, judging from the prices paid. Soft elm is quiet 
and weak. Maple is steady in inch and there is an im- 
proved tone to the demand for thick stock. 

_—_—_oOOOoOooeonaenae 

St. Louis, Mo. Receipts of hardwoods continue to be 
light and what does come in is on contraet account 
only. The demand is limited and only choice, seasona- 
ble stock can find a ready market. Contract receipts, 
too, are light. Ash, cypress, oak and cottonwood de- 
mand is fairly good, and those dealers having the 
above items on hand can find a ready sale for them 
at good figures. Ash has been moving freely in all 
grades and thicknesses. It is hard to get and a good 
price is being obtained for desirable grades. Holders 
of cottonwood find little trouble in getting rid of it. 
Box common and box boards command a fair sale, The 
demand for quartered oak, both red and white, is quiet. 
The demand for plain sawed oak continues to be fair. 

—_—eererr" 

Memphis, Tenn. A slight tendency toward improve- 
ment is noted and the volume is rather above the aver- 
age for this time of the year. Dry stock is searce in 
a number of directions and this is causing prices to be 
well maintained. Plain oak, in both red and white, is 
wanted at good figures, and there is no great quantity 
of either available in dry stock. Quarter sawn oak 
shows some improvement, though this continues one 
of the duller items of the list. A considerable order 
of plain oak, running from *-inch up, has been booked 
for export. Both ash and cypress continue ready sell- 
ers, with ash probably the strongest thing on the mar- 
ket from a price standpoint. Gum and cottonwood are 
in good request, with more activity in the lower grades 
than in the higher because of the pronounced demand 
for these on the part of box manufacturers. The local 
poplar situation is without appreciable change. Cotton- 
wood box boards are in excellent demand and prices 
continue high. Red gum firsts and seconds too meet 
with satisfactory sale. 





Mobile, Ala. The demand is active, especially for 
tupelo and cypress. Dry stocks are scarce and values, 
if not actually advancing, are steady. The domestic 
markets are comparatively quiet and the demand, while 


limited, is equal to the cut. The mills are now turn- 
ing their attention to tupelo and the cut is increasing. 
The arrivals at the ports are light. At Mobile the 
arrivals were 350 ash and 250 tupelo logs. 
BOBO 

Minneapolis, Minn. Indications are that the large 
factories consuming hardwood lumber are being forced 
into the market by shortages of stock. They are buy- 
ing considerable birch now, after a season during 
which birch has hardly moved at all. There is plenty 
of birch in sight, but a scarcity of northern oak, rock 
elm and ash which is bringing consumers into the mar- 
ket early. The demand from small towns and country 
yards is good. 

i 

Saginaw Valley. Business in hardwood is doing well 
and there is a stronger tendency in elm and basswood, 
Maple continues somewhat slow owing to the large 
quantity available. Beach is lightly stronger. A good 
business is being done in ash, while birch is neglected. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. A much larger volume of 
business is being transacted than during the corre 
sponding period of last season. The market has sel 
dom been characterized by a steadier demand and 
dealers are of the opinion that the season will be an 
unusually good one. Dry inch maple is an especially 
active item, the production of which is not sufficient 
just now to meet the demand. 

—eeeeee 

Buffalo, N. ¥Y. ‘The eager search for the sorts that 
have been so searce of late goes on and somehow the 
lumber is found here and there and enough of it to 
make a showing. AlJl agree that it is no longer possi 
ble to keep a full stock of chestnut or ash and the 
variety asked for in plain oak makes it desirable 
usually to carry more than it is possible to get. All 
grades sell readily. Some dealers are not doing much 
yet in elm or basswood, but they are much better 
property than they were a year ago and will continue 
to improve. Birch is helping out the trade very much, 
as it is fairly plentiful and is taken in place of all 
finishing woods. Inch maple leads, but all is good. 

DDL II IOI 

Boston, Mass. No improvement is found in the mar 
ket for hardwoods and the export trade is of small 
proportions, Plain oak, inch, ones and twos, is in larger 
offering at from $51 to $53, and the demand is quiet. 
Quartered oak is in limited demand at from $78 to 
$80 for inch stock. Brown ash is in moderate eall. 

—_—eeereee 

Baltimore, Md. Oak, ash and other woods are in 
strong request at figures which keep the mills running 
all the time and hold out prospects of continued 
activity for the balance of the year. Railroads are 
still in the market for good quality oak and othe 
stocks, and they offer comparatively liberal terms, 
thereby exerting a bullish influence upon the trade. 
Considering the urgency of the demand, prices for 
oak are not high, the manufacturers having found 
moderation in the fixing of values to be a great trade 
stimulus, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Although in the middle of the 
summer season the hardwood market retains its firm 
ness in price, with a scarcity in some woods. Demani 
is fairly active, but no heavy business is being done. 
The furniture people seem to ke well supplied with 
stock and it is currently said that they have enough 
on hand to Jast them for three months, 





Hemlock. 


-. 





Chicago. Local dealers report the hemlock demand 
as keeping up in excellent shape and say that the) 
are able to dispose of all their stock readily and at 
good prices. Stocks at northern mills are neithe! 
large nor well assorted and under such conditions 
dealers are not anticipating that they will be abl 
to fill up their broken assortments on as good terms 
as they did a year ago. There has been a generally 
stronger tendency in the market of late and_ prices 
are firmer than for several months and are likely to 
continue strong through the fall. Cargo hemlock is 
not offered abundantly and is held firm at $17 Chi 
cago delivery. 

PBB 

Saginaw Valley. Hemlock is holding its own. No 
weak spots are indicated regarding quotations for both 
bill stuff and boards. Everything offering is being 
taken. 


—GSsS— oer 
New York. Stock comes in more freely from manu- 
facturing points, but the demand has increased pro 
portionately and there is no evidence of an over- 
stock. The base price remains unchanged and it is 
believed that the situation will not alter one way 
or the other for several weeks. 
LA BEA 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. The call for short lengths 
has been exceptional for several weeks and a pro- 
nounced shortage of stock has resulted. Dealers state 
that there is a large amount of Michigan stock to 
come down the lakes before the close of navigation, 
but this will not cause any weakness in existing prices, 
as the consignments will be shipped by rail and canal 
almost immediately to the consumers whose orders are 
on hand, 


Buffalo, N. Y. All hemlock producers dismiss ques- 
tions as to their trade as hardly worth discussing, 
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the demand is so great. The short lengths are about 
as scarce as ever, though the practice of shipping 
the lumber green ought to bring the new cut into 
market right away, and the scarcity has been pro- 
vided for in that. Local retailers find the trade good, 
for the frame house industry keeps up well. 





Boston, Mass. The demand for eastern hemlock 
boards is fairly active and prices range from $20 to 
$22 for 12, 14 and 16 foot. Offerings are fairly large. 
Several good orders have been received from local 
yards, 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Offerings of dry poplar here are infre- 
quent, which indicates its growing scarcity. The 
trade is wanting some stock, but as a rule demand is 
not urgent, which is a good thing for the dealers as 
otherwise they would have difficulty in getting enough 
stock together to keep their customers contented. 
Prices are strong on all grades and from the present 
outlook there is going to be some rare scrambling for 
lumber this fall at materiaily better prices. 

—eeraerer 

St. Louis, Mo. The call is mostly for 4-4 and 5-4 
clears and seconds, and the prices obtained for these 
items are excellent. Two-inch stuff is going fairly 
well, but is not commanding the price that is being 
obtained on the other thicknesses. An increased de- 
mand is noted for 10-4 and thicker, but the supply of 
this stock is searce. 

DDLLI I I I 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers do not find that the supply 
increases any yet, though some of the mills are start- 
ing up. All prices are very strong and will continue 
so, for the trade wants poplar and is not able to get 
other woods to take its place, for they, too, have gone 
up. The amount in yard is not large here, though 
some nice wide stock is shown by some dealers, who 
find it a good thing to have. Firsts and seconds sell 
best. 

BAe 

Baltimore, Md. Marked activity continues to be a 
striking element in the poplar trade, stocks being 
ealled for from many quarters, and the values realized 
serving as an inducement for manufacturers to ex- 
pedite eperations. A large foreign movement is_re- 
ported, quotations on the other side of the Atlantic, 
however, being relatively lower than in the United 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Tacoma, Wash. The demand for lumber still con- 
tinues ahead of the ability of the mills to ship. The 
car situation in many localities is acute, although the 
railroads have not yet begun the task of moving the 
wheat crop. Orders and inquiries for almost every- 
thing manufactured continue abundant. The seareity 
of labor is another item that is important. Prices for 
all kinds of lumber are held firm and there is no weak- 
ness in the market. Cargo mills all report business 
satisfactory, although tonnage is not easily obtainable, 
especially coastwise. 

Peer 








Seattle, Wash. Orders for all grades of lumber are 
heavier this week than for last. San Francisco busi- 
ness is piling up, while the Southern Pacifie will ac- 
cept no more shipments owing to an unloaded car 
congestion and coastwise shipping is still demoralized 
by the sailors’ strike. Both cargo and rail mills are 
full of orders. Shipments are better, owing to more 
cars being available since the shingle strike began. 


—_—e—_—eernoern’ 


Kansas City, Mo. Jobbers here are hampered in 
taking orders for fir, spruce and cedar because of the 
car shortage and the consequent uncertainty of ship- 
ment. Redwood is hard to get with any promptness 
hecause of the strikes, but shipments of California 
white and sugar pine are coming through promptly and 
the mills are giving orders from this territory excel- 
lent attention. Prices on all California stock are firm. 


—Oooroerr> 


Chicago. One or two large inquiries for car mate- 
rial have served to vary the montony in the demand 
for northwestern Pacific coast woods in this territory. 
Representatives here say that there is still so much 
demand on the coast and ears are so difficult to obtain 
that manufacturers are hampered in their operations 
about as seriously as they were early in the season. 
A large order for timbers is reported to have been 
placed by a local concern this week and one inquiry 
for car material reported to aggregate close to 10,- 
000,000 feet and of which a sample order has been 
submitted lately, is expected to be given out for esti- 
mate shortly. From appearances the Jull in the local 
inquiry lasting through June and July will be fol- 
lowed shortly by a demand fully as active as that 
which characterized the first five months of the year. 
An advance in fir of $1 to $2 a thousand is reported this 
week. 

—eeoeeee 

Buffalo, N. Y. While Washington fir leads, the deal- 
ers in spruce and redwood find that they can sell 
about all they can get. There is some handling of 
heavy timber alone, which is needed rather more than 
the boards and seantling. Prices are good. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


: Southern Pine. 





St. Louis, Mo. Improvement continues both in de- 
mand and price. Several dealers are buying steadily 
and quietly in expectation of higher prices occasioned 
by the impending car shortage. Railroads have issued 
instructions to their agents throughout the country 
to see that all equipment is unloaded promptly when 
it arrives at destination and to generally prepare for 
the shortage in equipment which is expected in the 
next few days. The movement of grain will start 
shortly and immediately following on that will come 
the movement of cotton, all of which directly affects 
the supply of empty equipment at the mill end of 
lumber business. There is a slight improvement in the 
demand and price for B and better and No. 1 common 
flooring, also for all grades of edge grain stock. The 
demand and price continue good for No. 2 common 
boards. No. 2 common dimension in all sizes and 
lengths is reported scarce throughout the country. An 
active demand remains for the large sizes of No. 1 
dimension, also for long lengths, 18-foot and over. All 
of these items are firm at about July 18 list. B floor- 
ing shows a gain in price of about $1 a thousand over 
last week. The larger concerns report a satisfactory 
volume of business at advanced prices, while the 
smaller concerns are still complaining some of lack of 
demand. 


OO 

Chicago. An increased movement of yellow pine is 
plainly perceptible throughout this territory. Sales 
are not yet heavy nor demand very insistent, but in 
quiries are reaching the wholesalers and manufac 
turers’ offices here in gratifying quantities and when 
contrasted with the opening of July the situation is 
vastly improved. There is some inquiry for timbers 
and a fair demand for car material, but as a rule 
the buyers are not yet conspicuous in the market. 
Some of the line yard people have lately been nego- 
tiating for considerable quantities of stock and before 
long it is expected that they will be providing for 
their fall and winter wants in generous measure. A 
heavy fall trade is in prospect and this is amply 
justified by the crop situation, which is far above 
the average of recent years. Prices have not yet 
responded in a marked degree to the improved con- 
ditions, but it will be only a question of time when 
they will. Even now there is some betterment ob- 
served in prices of yard stock and dimension and 
manufacturers are not without expectation that with 
the reeurrence of fall demand values will be fully 
reéstablished. ; 

—_—eeaer) 

Kansas City, Mo. Yellow pine manufacturers here 
say that the demand for all kinds of special stuff con- 
tinues active and their mills are securing without 
trouble and at satisfactory prices all the orders of this 
character they can handle to advantage. It is admitted 
that the yard trade is not as active as it should be at 
this time and traveling men report a hesitancy on the 
part of their customers to place orders for fall stock. 
In Texas the dealers are buying freely, but further 
north the majority of them have not begun placing 
fall business. The inquiry shows improvement and it 
is believed that next month there will be a marked in 
crease in the country business. The yellow pine peo 
ple here are confidently predicting a heavy fall busi 
ness when it once sets in, and claim that it will be 
difficult to supply the demand promptly after about 
thirty days. At this time there is a fair amount of 
everything at the mills except dimension. This is 
generally short and the large mills are all badly over- 
sold on several items. There also is a shortage of 
10-inch No. 2 boards. Uppers are plentiful at most 
mills and the price on upper grades shows little im 
provement. Common lumber is somewhat firmer than 
it has been and dimension has advanced at least 50 
cents a thousand within the last two weeks. 

——eeeren 

New Orleans, La. The general consensus of opinion 
seems to be that the market is showing gradual im- 
provement. Some items are still off in price from $2 
to $5 a thousand and some of the mills are still pursu- 
ing ‘‘bargain day’’ tactics. The larger concerns, how- 
ever, are said to be holding very generally for the 
price and are reported to be getting it in numerous 
instances. Demand is rather stronger than for some 
time. Shipments are in fair volume and there has 
so far been little complaint of car supply. 





New York. Business is quiet, especially in dressed 
lumber. Bill stuff is picking up slightly and the situa- 
tion as a whole has gained some strength. While 
stocks continue somewhat abundant from certain 
quarters, the curtailment is having an effeet and 
wholesalers look for a steady market about the middle 
of August or September 1. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in longleaf generally report 
that the prices of lower grades have not yet recovered, 
though the production is not now what it was early 
in the season. The future of the trade is good, for 
the consumer must have this stock, no matter how 
much he holds off now. It seems to be a little rough 
sailing between the long and the shortleaf varieties, 
as one interest complains that the other has not held 
up the grades of flooring as it should. The higher 
grades are strongest. 

Se 

Boston, Mass. Trading is in moderate proportions 
only and prices are not as firm as they were a few 
weeks ago. The call for hard pine timbers is quiet 
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H.M. LOUD'S SONS CO. 


FOUNDED 1866 


AU SABLE, MICH. 


MICHIGAN HARD MAPLE 


HEMLOCK | 


SPECIAL BILL TIMBERS 


CEDAR 
POLES SHINGLES POSTS 



































CALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE. 


Cedar and Redwood Lumber, 
rough or worked, kiln dried; Lap 
Siding and Redwood Shingles 
are a few of our specialties. 


Redwood Shingle Capacity 
400 M. Daily, Dry. 


LONG-BELL LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, 
lowa, Oklahoma and Indian Ter. 








Offices: Hotel Crellin, Oakland, Cal. 
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California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory and 
Pattern Lumber, 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-710 Railway Exchange, = 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. = 


Com anus n tne 


( : ; 
White Pine ero 
SASH AND DOOR STOCK. 


Softest lumber in California—We cater 
to the Eastern trade 


California Box & Door Co. 


GAZELLE, CALIFORNIA. 


NMTTELELAEAL CUETO ALAC ACTON HENET ETAT 








Write for prices. 
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Worth Ten Times Its Cost 


From Winton Lumber & Mnfg. Co., 
Laynesville, Ky. 





“Enclosed please find check for 2 covering one 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER. The 
time saved in figuring is WORTH TEN 
TIMES the cost of the book.” Address 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


315 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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and there is more or less talk of a curtailment in pro- 
duction unless the demand improves. Hard pine floor- 
ing continues to sell in many eases at $2 under list. 
eee ee 
Baltimore, Md. All the mills are busy, and the 
prices realized are high enough to yield attractive 
profits. The local demand has eased off because of 
the absence of any large building projects. 
—eeeaea 
Philadelphia, Pa. A general view of the market 
leads to the opinion that yellow pine is steadying itself 
and that the bottom has been reached. In spite of the 
fact that prices are off there have been determined 
efforts made to secure good prices, and the fact that 
these efforts have been in some eases successful augurs 
well for the future. 





North Carolina Pine. 





New York. Offerings continue rather large, espe- 
cially in cheaper grades. New York city business is 
still somewhat eut up and larger wholesalers report 
they are able to dispose of their stocks elsewhere at 
better prices. The lockout in northern New Jersey 
has not been settled, and as larger yards there are 
rather heavily stocked it will undoubtedly take some 
time before conditions will be normal. 


———eoOOooererm=s®™ 


Boston, Mass. Prices are fairly steady, but under 
the easy market for southern pine buyers are trying 
to get concessions. In several instances it is reported 
that they have been successful, while in others values 
are well held. Deliveries from the mills are coming 
along in an easy way. 

“~_—eeee 

Baltimore, Md. Stocks are still being called for in 
large quantities and bring prices which, though not 
as high as have ruled at the beginning of the year, 
are sufficiently attractive to encourage the operation 
ot mills to the limit of their capacity. If the output 
of the plants is being curtailed, the effect is not per- 
ceptible, for the returns are so remunerative that 
manufacturers as well as dealers deem the present 
opportunity an excellent one for making money. 





Cypress. 


—TOe 


St. Louis, Mo. Cypress demand is showing a slight 
increase not only on the lumber that has already ar- 
rived, but on that which is coming. From the present 
outlook there will be a continued call for this lumber. 
The most in demand is inch firsts and seconds. Select 
also is extensively called for. There is little on hand 
of either the above items. Another item asked for 
extensively is 2-inch clears and seconds and this, too, 
is scarce, 

PAA 

Kansas City, Mo. The demand for cypress from the 
country yards has improved somewhat during the week 
and there is an increasing inquiry. The wholesalers 
here express the opinion that the dealers will place 
orders for fall stock with satisfactory freedom next 
month and are preparing for an active demand. The 
manufacturers report prices being held well in line 
and that they are getting a satisfactory amount of 
business. Factery and tank stocks are in good demand 
and there is a shortage of several items of shop lumber. 

—eororororOr 

New Orleans, La. Conditions are reported satis- 
factory and might be regarded as brisk. Demand con- 
tinues to grow. Recent orders for ties indicate that 
a shortage of No. 1 common stock may be threatened 
a little Jater. Prices rule firm and interior demand 
is strong. Shipments are in excellent volume and no 
complaints of dullness are heard. From all appear- 
ances the fall rush will begin with the first of August 
and the mills will be kept busy steadily through the 
fall and winter. 

PBA 

Chicago. While demand at the moment is not par- 
ticulurly vigorous, handlers of cypress in this terri- 
tory are well satisfied with the steady regularity of 
incoming orders as well as the generally healthful 
condition of the market. Stocks are not over abun- 
dant, but are reaching an equable condition as _ re- 
gards assortment and soon will be in fair shape to 
meet the wants of fall buyers. Sales in this territory 
are confined chiefly to factory lumber and the ocea- 
sional wants of farm implement and kindred con- 
cerns. Prices are steady without deflection and are 
hased on $44.25 for l-inch firsts and seconds Chicago 
delivery, 

—erereaeaer 

New York. The market is still easy in certain sizes, 
but buying as a whole is satisfactory. No decline in 
prices is reported and the present rate of inquiries, 
while not large, is sufficient to guarantee a fair move- 
ment of cypress during August and September. 

errr er 

Boston, Mass. The call for cypress is not active, 
but dealers are not pressing for business by offering 
to sell at concessions, 

—vere 

Baltimore, Md. An excellent feeling prevails among 
the cypress men, the manufacturers especially being 
well pleased with existing conditions. Cypress has 
held its own as to price and the business is aided by 
large purchases on the part of railroads and other 
heavy consumers. Stocks in the hands of dealers here 


are not heavy and the trade is in a position to ae 
by the absence of embarrassing accumulations. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Although the demand for Washington red 
cedar shingles has not shown any marked improve- 
ment in this territory, the prices quoted are slightly 
higher. One wholesaler is asking $3.43 for clears, but 
probably $3.38 is nearer the market. Stars are mov- 
ing to some extent at $2.91. The shingle weavers’ 
strike is reported over and while there has been no 
particular scarcity of stock there is likely to be 
plenty of shingles hereafter, but it is not so certain 
that there will be plenty of cars in which to ship 
them. No change is reported in the lath situation, 
which remains strong and with the product in steadily 
good demand at previous quotations. 





coe 
Minneapolis, Minn. Business is still on a strike 
basis and the offerings of dealers are inadequate to 
supply the demands of the trade, which are not heavy, 
but rather urgent because of short stocks in many 
yards. There are no transit lists out and representa- 
tives of the mills are not looking for business. Prices 
are firm on a basis of $3.15 for clears and $2.75 for 
stars, with some transactions at even higher figures. 
ed 
Los Angeles, Cal. Shingles have advanced 15 cents 
over the rail and now are held stiffly at $2.55, and not 
many to be had. Lath have taken a sharp jump and 
now are worth from $3.35 to $3.40 on the dock, with 
only small lots coming in as stowage. A cargo of 
lath would be welcome just now. It is said that many 
lathing jobs are waiting for supplies which the 
lathers’ supply houses cannot fill.. 
reyes 
Tacoma, Wash. Stars are holding at quotations of 
$1.90 to the east and elears at $2.15. The strike of the 
shingle weavers is reported settled. The mills affected 
have been making considerable headway and were 
likely to win out. There is abundant demand to take 
eare of all the shingles that can be shipped. Shingle 
logs still hold firm. 


nO OO 
Seattle, Wash. On a basis of $1.90 for stars and 
$2.25 for clears, plus the freight, to the eastern trade 
the nahiet is strong. It is very improbable there will 
be either an advance or decline in these prices for 
the balance of the year. Even if the strike shall be 
broken within the next ten days, it will be thirty 
days before present orders can be filled and there 
will be no stocks accumulated at the mills this fall. 
OOO 

Kansas City, Mo. Clear red cedar shingles cannot be 
found in transit, and while the list is $3.33 on 60-cent 
rate prompt deliveries are commanding a premium of 
from 5 to 10 cents over this price. Stars are coming 
in limited quantities. 

—_eeaeaeaee 

New Orleans, La. Prime shingles are still searee 
and the same holds true of eypress lath. Clippers are 
in good supply, the fall market for these grades not 
yet having opened. Lath are going out in mixed ears, 
as usual. Prices are firm at list. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. Dealers state that there 
are few if any red cedars to be had in transit and 
yard stocks are entirely inadequate to the strong de- 
mand. The strong prices being paid for red cedars 
have had the effect of boosting quotations on white 
cedars to a point which makes them most profitable to 
the dealer who was fortunate enough to have a supply 
before the strike on the coast. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is all of the former stiff con- 
dition of the shingle trade. The local market has no 
shingles to spare and will have none right way, for 
the consumption is large and everything is high. Ar- 
rivals are often sold before they get here and it looks 
as if some change will have to be made before a win- 
ter stock ean be laid in. 

——eorreaeae 

Boston, Mass. The demand for shingles is quiet and 
it is difficult to get the top asking prices. Cedar ex- 
tras are now quoted at from $3.30 to $3.40, with clears 
at $2.90. Lath are generally quiet, although one or 
two cargoes have been disposed of in this market. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. There is a light demand at the stock 
yards for packages of various kinds, but quantities 
inquired for as a rule are small. Pork barrels are 
nominal in price at from 971% cents to $1. There are 
some inquiries for tierce staves, which are selling at 
$29 to $30. Oil staves are quoted at $30 to $31. Oil 
heading is bought around 20 cents a set and pork 
heading 16 to 17 cents a set. Tierce hoops are offered 
at $12. Coiled elm hoops are scarce and high, being 
quoted fully #1 higher than last year. There is a 
moderate inquiry for apple barrel stock, but the crop 
of apples evidently has not kept up to the early indi- 
cations and apple dealers are afraid to buy barrels 
until they know just what the crop will be. 

BF PPP 

Los Angeles, Cal. 3usiness never was better for 
the coopers at this time of the year than just now. 
The demand for all kinds of cooperage is good from 
all sections. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - . . 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, e - e 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . . 7 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « + - - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


Wanted: Employees 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To sell shortleaf yellow pine in northern Illinois and Wis- 
consin and who visits regularly small towns. Capacity 
75,000,000 feet per year. Reputation for superior quality 
already established. 
Address “IX. 5," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
Who has outlet for three to four million yellow poplar annu- 
ally to consumers rather than dealers. Band sawed stock, 
well manufactured, air dried or kiln dried. Write promptly 
to “DOCK,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MAN 
With some capital to take stock and put up a box factory. 
We have good timber supply and saw mill in oper: ation. 
GUNNISON LUMBER CO., Gunnison, Miss. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
lor left hand mill. Must be Al with nigger. Must be able 
to do rapid work. None but first class men who can fill 
the position as above need apply. Good wages and steady 
employment. 

THE CLEVELAND-SARNIA SAW MILLS CoO., LTD., 
Sarnia, Ont. 


WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For North Dakota. One who understands the business thor 
oughly and who is acquainted on the territory. Give expe 
rience fully in first letter and state salary wanted. 
K 


Address “K. 7," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED—SHIPPING CLERK 
For Chicago sash and door factory. 
Address “K. 2," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR AND 
Order clerk. State salary and experience in first letter. 

Address “K. 8,”’ care AMERICAN L UMBERMAN. 
WANTED— BRIGHT YOUNG MAN 


Preferably with some lumber experience, to take stenogra 








pher’s position in hardwood office at Cairo, Ill. Good 
chance for right party, 
Address “K. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—FIVE GOOD RIVER MEN. 

Expert river and boom men to raft and run logs on the 
Tombigbee river in Alabama. Must be first class men with 
references. Good salaries to right men, or will contract 
running of the logs. Address 

SMITH SONS LUMBER CO., Magazine, Ala. 





WANTED—DIMENSION MILL FOREMAN. 
One of ability who is competent to take charge of and 
operate a dimension mill connected with a band mill sawing 
poplar and oak. 
LIC ‘KING RIVER LUMBER CO., Farmers, Ky. 


WANTED 
Filer for band resaw and rip a familiar with planing 
mill work. Pay $3 per day Ap 
GEO. FE. WooD: Lu ub + kk CO., Caryville, Fla. 


WANTED—BY CHICAGO SASH & DOOR FACTORY 
Man to take measurements at buildings and enter orders 
for millwork from plans. 
Address “K. 3," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
Estimator, familiar with plans and detail work. Please ad- 
dress us, advising experience and references. Address 

CITY-*SASH & DOOR CO., Sioux City, Iowa. 


WANTED 
experienced sash and door salesman acquainted with deal 
ers in Virginia, Maryland and eastern West Virginia. State 
age, salary and give references. 
Address “KK. 26," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER. 
To take charge of large yard and the sale of products of a 
large lumber manufacturing company. Liberal salary for 
satisfactory man. Must be acquainted with the lumber trade 
of the southwest. State age, married or single and where 
employed for the past five years, giving reasons for leaving ; 
must not be user of intoxicating liquors. 
Address “K. 27," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
To take charge of logging and sawing to best advantage five 
million feet a year, maple and beech, in Pennsylvania. Must 
furnish good references. 
Address “IX. 17,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—GANG SAWYER 
One familiar with large gangs. 
Address “KX. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MILL SUPERINTENDENT. 
Double band and gang mill who knows his business. 
Address “K. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED—MASTER MECHANIC AND 
Chief engineer for saw mill plant and shop. Only experi- 
enced reply. Address ‘‘K. 19,”’ care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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